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N° 37. TUESDAY, June t. 1779. 


Credula vitam 
Spes fovet, et melius cras fore femper ait. 
TisuLi. 


r HE . following effay I received fome 
time ago from acorrefpondent, to 
whom, ‘if I may judge from the 

hand-writing, I was once before indebted for 

an ingenious communication. 


HE experience which every day affords of 
’ the mortifying difference between thofe 


ideal picafures which we conceive to flow 
from the poffeflion of certain objects of our 
wifhes, and the feelings confequent upon their 
actual attainnient, has furnifhed to mof mo- 
ralifts a text tor declaiming on the vanity of 
human purfuits, the folly of covetoufnefs, 
the madaefs o: imbition, and the only true 
wifdom of being humbly fatisfied with the lot 
and itation which i ,rovidence has afligned us. 
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It will not appear extraordinary, that thofe 
moralifts have hitherto laboured in vain, 
when it is confidered that their doétrine, ta- 
ken in the latitude in which they ufually 
preach it, would cut off the greateft fource of 
our happinefs, overthrow every focial efta- 
blifhment, and is nothing ‘lefs than an at- 
tempt .to alter the nature of man. It may be 
a truth, that the balance of happinefs and 
mifery is much the fame in moft conditions 
of life, and confequently, that no change of 
circumftances will either greatly enlarge the 
one, or diminifh the other, But, while we 
know that, to attain an object of our withes, 
or to change our condition, is not to increafe 
our happinefs, we feel, at the fame time, that 
the purfuit of this object, and the expecta- 
tion of this change, can increafe it in a very 
fenfible degree. It is by hope that we truly 
exift; our only enjoyment is the expectation 
of fomething which we do not poflefs: The 
recollection of the paf ferves us but to direé 
and regulate thofe expectations; the pre/ent 
is employed in conteroplating them: It is 
therefore only the future which we may be 
properly faid to enjoy. 

4\ philofopher who reafons in this manner, 

has 
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has a much more powerful incentive to chear« 
fulnefs and contentment of mind, than what 
is furnifhed by that doétrine which inculcates 
a perpetual warfare with ourfelves, and a re- 
ftraint upon the ftrongeft feelings of our na~ 
ture. For, while he feels that the poffeffion 
of the objet of his moft earneft defires has 
given him far lefs pleafure than was promifed 
by a diftant view of irj, he is confoled by re- 
fleéting that the expectation of this objeét has, 
perhaps, brightened many.years of his life, 
enabled him to toil for its attainment with 
vigour and alacrity, to difcharge with ho- 
nour his part in fociety; in fhort, has given 
him in reality as fubftantial happinefs as hu- 
man nature is capable of enjoying. 

Though feveral years younger than Eupha- 
nor, 1 have been long acquainted with him, 
He is now in his fifty-fecond year; an age 
when, with moft men, the romantic fpirit 
and enthufiafm of youth have long given place 
to the cool and fteady maxims of bufinefs 
and the world. Itis, however, a peculiarity 
of my friend’s difpofition, that the fame fan- 
guine temperament of mind which, from in- 
fancy, has attended him through life, ftill 
continues to actuate him as ftrongly as ever. 
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As he difcovered very early a fondnefs for 
clafiical learning, his father, at his own de- 
fire, advanced his patrimony for his educa- 
tion at the univerfity. At the age of twenty 
he was left without a fhilling, to make the 
beft of his talents in any way he thought pro- 
per. Certain concurring circumftances, ra- 
ther than choice, placed him as an. under 
clerk in a counting-houfe. His favourite ftu- 
dies were here totally ufelefs; but, while he 
gave to bufinefs the moft ferupulous atten- 
tion, they ftill, at the intervals of relaxation, 
furnifhed his chief amufement. It would be 
equally tedious and foreign to my purpofe to 
mark minutely the fteps, by which Euphanor, 
in the courfe of thirty years application to 
bufinefs, rofe to be mafter of the moderate 
fortune of fifteen thoufand pounds, My friend 
always confidered money not in the common 
light, as merely the end of labour, but as. 
‘the means of purchafing certain enjoyments 
which his fancy had pictured as conftituting 
the fupreme happinefs of life. 

In the beginning of laft fpring I received 
from Euphanor the following letter. 


“ My 
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«¢ My dear Sir, 

* You, who are familiar with my difpofi- 
* tion, will not be furprifed at a piece of in- 
*€ formation, which, I doubt not, will occa- 
‘¢ fion fome wonder in the general circle of 
“‘ my acquaintance. I have now fairly begun 
“to execute that refolution, of which you 
“‘ have long heard me talk, of entirely with- 
“‘ drawing myfelf from bufinefs. You know 
*¢ with what ardour I have longed for that 
** period, when Fortune fhould blefs me with 
“a competence juft fufficient to profecute my 
“« favourite fcheme of retiring to the country. 
‘‘ Tt was that darling profpeét which made the 
*€ toils of bufinefs (for which, God knows, I 
“never was intended by nature) light, and 
‘even pleafant to me. I have acquired, by 
*“honeft induftry, a fortune equal to my 
“‘ wifhes. Thefe were always moderate; for 
*¢ my aim was not wealth, but happinefs. Of 
“that, indeed, I have been truly covetous; 
“ for, I muft confefs, that, for thefe thirty 
“years paft, I have never laid my head to 
“my pillow, without that ardent with which 
‘my favourite Horace fo beautifully ex~ 
“ preffes ; 
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“QO rus! quando ego te afpiciam, quandoque licebit 
** Nune veterum libris, nunc fomno et inertibus boris, 
** Ducere folicite jucunda oblivia vita ! 


* Or the fame fentiment in the words of the 
** penfive moral Cowley : 


** Oh fountains ! when in you fhall I 


"© Myfelf eas’d of unpeaceful thoughts efpy ? 


** Oh fields! oh woods! when, when fhall I be 
** made 
‘* The happy tenant of your fhade ? 


** That blifsful period, my dear friend, is at 
*‘ length arrived. I yefterday made a formal 
** refignation of all concern in the houfe in 


** favour of my nephew, a deferving young 


** man, who, I doubt not, will have the en- 
“* tire benefit of thofe numcrous connections 
‘* with perfons in trade, whofe good opinion 
“‘ his uncle never, to his knowledge, forfeit- 
ed. 

“‘T have made a purchafe of a fmall e- 
** ftate in fhire, of about 200 acres. 
“© The fituation is delightfully romantic ; 





‘© Hic gelidi fontes, bic mollia prata, 
4 Lic nemus 
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“* My houfe is fmall, but wonderfully com- 
“¢modious. It is embofomed in a tall grove 
“of oak and elm, which opens only to the 
* fouth. A green hill rifes behind the houfe, 
“: partly covered with furze, and feamed with 
‘©a winding fheep path. On one fide is am 
“ irregular garden, or rather border of f{hrub- 
** bery, adorning the floping bank, of a ri- 
* vulet; but intermixed, without the fmalleft 
‘injury to its beauty, with all the variety of 
“herbs for the kitchen. On the other fide, 
‘a little more remote, but ftill in fight of 
*‘ the houfe, is an orchard filled with excel- 
“lent feuit-trees.. The brook which runs 
“through my garden retires into a hollow 
“dell, fhaded with birch and hazle copfe, 
and after a winding courfe of half a mile, 
* joins a large river. Thefe are the outlines 
“ of my little paradife. — And now, my dear 
“ friend, what have I more to wifh, but that 
“you, and a very few others, whofe fouls 
“are congenial to my own, fhould witnefs 
“‘ my happinefs? In two days hence I bid 
“ adieu to the town, a long, a lait adieu; 


* Farewell, thou buiy world! and may 
“ We never meet again ! ———— 


« The 
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* The remainder of my life I dedicate to thofe 
*¢ purfuits in which the beft and wifeft of men 


** did not blufh to employ themfelves; the 


‘ delightful occupations of a country-life, 
&* which Cicero well faid, and after him Colu- 
“* mella, are next in kindred to true philofo- 
“ phy. What charming fchemes have I al- 
“ready formed; what luxurious plans of 
‘¢ fweet and rational entertainment! But 
“ thefe my friend, you muft approve and 
“‘ participate. I fhall look for you about the 
“ beginning of May; when, if you can {pare 
** me a couple of months, I can venture to 
* promife that time will not linger with us. 
‘*T am, with much regard, yours,” &c. 


Aslam myfelf very fond of the country, 
it was with confiderable regret that I found it 
not in my power to accept of my friend’s in- 
Vitation, an unexpected piece of bufinefs ha- 
ving detained me in town during the greateft 
part of the fummer. I heard nothing of 
Euphanor till about nine months after, when 
he again wrote to me as follows: 


‘© My dear Sir, 
“ Ir was a fenfible mortification to me not 
to 
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‘«to have the pleafure of feeing you lalt fum- 
“mer in fhire,) when [ fhould have 
* been much the better for your advice ina 
“‘ difagreeable affair, whieh, I am afraid, will 
*‘ occafion my paying a vifit to town much 
* fooner than I expected. I have always had 
‘‘a horror at going to law, but now I find 
“ myfelf unavoidably compelled to it. Sir 
*¢ Ralph Surly, whofe eftate adjoins to my little 
“« property, has, for the purpofe of fupplying 
‘‘a new barley-mill, turned afide the courfe 
“of a fmall ftream which ran through my 
“garden and inclofures, and which form- 
“ed, indeed, their greateft ornaments. In 
“ place of a beautiful winding rivulet, with a 
‘¢ variety of fine natural falls, there is now 
*‘ nothing but a dry ditch, or rather crooked 
* suiph, which is hideous to look at. The 
“ malice of. this procedure is fufficiently con- 
“ fpicuous, when I tell you, that there is an- 
“other, and a larger ftream, in the fame 
“ grounds, which | have offered to be at the 
* fole expence of conduéting to his mill. I 
“‘ think the law muft do me juftice. At any 
“ rate, it is impoftible tamely to bear fuch an 
“injury. I hall probably fee you in a few 
“days. To fay the truth, my dear friend, 

* even 
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*¢ even before this laft mortification, 1 had be- 
*feun to find, that the expectations I had 
“* formed of the pleafures of a country-life 
‘“‘ were by far too fanguine. I muft confefs, 
** that, notwithftanding the high relifhI have 
** for the beauties of nature, I have often felt, 
*¢ amidft the moft romantic feenes, that lan- 
“ gour of fpirit which nothing but fociety can 
‘* diffipate. Even when occupied with my 
“ favourite ftudies, I have fometimes thought, 
“* with the bard of Mantua, that the eafe and 
** retirement which I courted were rather ig- 
“noble. I have futfered an additional dif- 
* appointment in the ideas I had formed of 
** the characters of the country-people. It is 
“‘ but a treacherous picture, my friend, which 
** the poets give us of their innocence and 
“ honeft fimplicity. I have met with fome 
** inftances of infincerity, chicane, and even 
“ downright knavery, in my fhort acquaint- 
“ance with them, that have quite fhocked 
“ and mortified me. 

‘¢ Whether I fhall ever again enter into the 
“ bufy world, (a finall concern in the houfe, 
** without allowing my name to appear, would 
** perhaps be fome amufement), I have not 
** yet determined, Of this, and other matters, 


“we 
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“¢ we fhall talk fully at meeting. Meantime be- 
“ lieve me, dear Sir, yours, 


EUGPHANOR.” 


Euphanor has been for this month paft in 
town. I expected to have found him peevith, 
chagrined, and out of humour with the world. 
But in this I was difappointed. I have never 
feen my friend in better health, or higher fpi- 
rits. I have been with him at feveral convi- 
vial meetings with our old acquaintances, who 
felt equal fatisfaction with himfelf at what they 
term his recovery. He has a€tually refumed 
a fmall hhare in trade, and purpofes, for the 


future, to devote one half of the year to bufi- 
nefs. His counfel have given him affurance 
of gaining his law-fuit: he expects, in a few 
months, to return in triumph to ~fhire, 
and has invited ail his friends to be prefent at 
a Fete Champetre he intends to celebrate, on 


the reftoration of his beloved rivulet to its 
wonted channel, 

The lite of Euphanor muft be a feries of 
difappointments ; but, on the whole, I muft 
confider him as a Hapey Man. 


N° 38, 
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HE following letter I received only ye- 

fterday ; but, as I am particularly inter- 
efted in every project of ingenious men, I poft- 
poned.another efiay which was ready for pu- 
blication, and, put: my printer to confiderable 
inconvenience to get it ready for this day’s 
paper. I was the more folicitous, likewife, to 
give it a place as foon after my 35th N° as 
poffible, in order to fhew my impartiality. 
This paper, (as the London Gazetteer fays), 
is open to all parties ; with this provifo, how- 
ever, which is exadtly the reverfe of the terms 
of admiffion into the Gazetteer, that my cor- 
refpondents do not write politics. 


To the AurHor of the Mrrror. 
SiR, 
N.a late paper, you fhowed the neceffity of 
accommodating ourfelves to the temper of 
perfons with whom we are particularly con- 
nected, by fometimes fubmitting our own 
tafte, inclination, and opinions, to the tafte, 
inclination, and opiuions of thofe perfons. I 
apprehend, 
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apprehend, Sir, you might have carried your 
idea a good deal farther, and have prefcribed 
to us the fame receipt for happinefs in our in 
tercourfe, not only with our wives and chil- 
dren, but with our companions, our acquaint- 
ance, in fhort, with all mankind. 

But, as the difpofition to this is not always 
born with one, and as to form a temper is not 
fo eafy as to regulate a behaviour, it is the 
bufinefs of maiters in the art of politene/s, to 
teach people, at leaft the better fort of them, 
to counterfeit as much of this complacency 
in their deportment as poflible. In this, in- 
deed, they begin at quite the different end of 
the matter from you, Sir; complacency to 
hufbands, wives, children, and relations, they 
leave people to teach themfelves-; but the art 
of pleafing every body elfe, as it isa thing of 
much greater importance, they take propor 
tionably greater pains to initil ing their dif- 


ciples. 


Ihave, for fome time paft, been employed 


in reducing this art into a fyftem, and have 


‘ fome thoughts of opening a fub{cription for 


a course. of lectures on the fubject. To qualify 
myfelf for the tafk, I haveftudied, with un- 
wearied attention, the letters of the immortal 

Vou. IL. 1 ' Earl 
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Earl of Chefterfield, which I intend to ufe as 
my text-book on this occafion, allowing only 
for the difference which even a few years pro- 
duce in an art fo fluétuating as this. Before 
L lodge my /ub/cription-paper with the book- 
fellers, I with to give a fpecimen of my abili- 
ties to the readers of the Mrrror; for which 
purpofe I beg the favour of you to infert in 
your next number the following fubftance of 
a /efture on Simulation. Our Noble author, 
indeed, extends his doctrine the length of 
Difiimulation only, from which he diftinguithes 
Simulation as fomething not quite fo fair and 
honeft. But, for my part, I have not fuffi- 
cient nicety of ideas to make the diftinction, 
and would humbly recommend to every per- 
fon who wifhes to be thoroughly well-bred, 
not to confufe his head with it. Taking, 
therefore, the fhorter word as the more gen- 
_tlemanlike, I proceed to my fubject of 


‘SIMULATION. 


“ SIMULATION is the great bafis of 
** the art which I have the honour to teach. 
*¢ J fhall humbly endeavour to treat this branch 
§* of my fubjeét, though much lefs ably, yet 

** more 
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*¢ more fcientifically, than my great mafter, 
‘¢ by reducing it into a form like that adopted 
‘“‘ by the profeflors of the other fciences, and 
‘¢ even borrowing from them fome of the terms 
** by which I mean to illuftrate it. 

“ This rule of falfe (to adopt an algebraical 
*‘ term) I fhall divide into two parts; that 
‘‘ which regards the external figure of the 
* man or woman ; and that which is neceflary 
“in the accomplifhment of the mind, and its 
‘* feeming developement to others. 


“* Fafbion may be termed the regulator of 
‘the firft, decorum of the latter. But I muft 


“ take this opportunity of informing my au- 
“ dience, that the fignification of words, 
‘«* when applied to perfons of condition, is of- 
“ ten quite different from that which they are 
** underftood to bear in the ordinary ftand. 
“ard of language. With fuch perfons, (if } 
“ may be allowed fo bold an expreffion) it 
may often be the fa/bion to be unfa/bionable, 
“and decorum to act againft all propriety ; 
“6 good breeding may confift in rudene/s, and 
“ politene{s in being very impertinent. This 
* will hold in the pafive, as well as in the ac- 
“ tive of our art; people of fafhion will be 
* pleafed with fuch treatment from people of 

B2 * fafhion, 
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‘¢ fafhion, the natural feelings, in this, as in 
‘the other fine arts, giving way, amongft 
*‘ connoifleurs, to knowledge and tafte. 

** Having made this preliminary obferva- 
“tion, I return to my fubject of Simulation. 

“Tt will be found, that appearing what one 
*€ is not, is, in both divifions of my fubjeét, 
‘the criterion of politenefs. The man who 
‘* is rich enough to afford fine cloaths, is, by 
* this rule of falfe, intitled to wear very fhab- 
** by ones; while he who has a narrow for- 
“* tune is to be drefled in the inverfe ratio to 
‘his finances. One corollary from this pro- 
‘‘ pofition is obvious: He who takes off his 
* fuiton credit, and has neither inclination 
‘‘ nor ability to pay for it, is to be dreffed the 
‘* moft expenfively of the three. The fame 
‘rule holds in houfes, dinners, fervants, 
“‘ horfes, equipages, &c. and is to be follow- 
‘ed as faras the law will allow, even the 
“length of bankruptcy, or, perhaps, a little 
‘* beyond it. 

**On the fame principle, a fimple Gentle- 


a 
- 


man or Efquire, muft, at all places of public 
€ 


refort, be apparelled like a Gentleman or 
“ Efquire. A Baronet may take the liberty 
*¢ of a dirty fhirt ; a Lord need not fhew any 
: “6 fhirt 
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¢ fhirt at all, but wear a handkerchief round 
‘his neck in its ftead; an Zar! may add to 
* all this a bunch of uncombed hair hanging 
*¢ down his back; and a Duke, over and a= 
*¢ bove the privileges above mentioned, is in 
“titled to appear in boots and buck-fkin 
** breeches. 

** Following the fame rule of inverfion, the 
* fcholar of a provincial dancing-mafter muft 
“bow at coming into and going out of a 
drawing-room, and that pretty low too. 
“© The pupil of Gallini is to pufh forward with 
“ the rough ftride of a porter, and make on- 
“ly a flight inclination of his head when he 
‘has got into the middle of the room. At 
** going out of it, he is to take no notice of 
** the company at all. 

*¢ In the externals of the female world, from 
** the great complication of the machine, it is 
* not eafy to lay down precife regulations. 
* Still, however, the rule of falfe may be tra- 
“ced as the governing principle. It is very 
“ feminine to wear a,riding habit, and a {mart 
*€ cocked hat one half of the day; becaufe that 
* drefs approaches nearer to the mafculine 
“apparel than any other., It is very modef 
to lay open the greateft part of the neck 
B 3 « and 
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and bofom to the view of the beholders ; 
and it is incumbent on thofe ladies who oc- 
cupy the front-row of a box at the play, to 
wear high feathers, and to wave them more 
unceafingly than any other ladies, becaufe 
otherwife the company who fit behind might 
be fuppofed to have fome defire of feeing 
the ftage. Since I have mentioned the 
theatre, 1 may remark, (though it is foreign 
to this part of my difcourfe), that, in the 
moft affecting fcenes of a tragedy, it is po- 
lite to laugh ; whereas, in the ordinary de- 
tail of the two firft acts, it is not required 
that a lady fhould make any greater noife 
than to talk aloud to every one around her. 
** Simulation of Perfon, which is only, ins 
deed, a fort of drefs, is alfo neceflary among 
ladies of fafhion. Nature is to be fal/ifed, 
as well in thofe parts of the thape which fhe 
has left fmall,; as in thofe fhe has made 
large. 

“The Simulation of Face, 1 am happy to 
find, from an examination of the books of 
fome perfumers and ‘colour-men of my ac- 
quaintancée, is daily gaining ground among 
the politer females of ‘this country. But it 


*‘has hitherto been regulated by principles 


** fomewhat 
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“ fomewhat different from thofe which go- 
“‘vern other parts of external appearance, 
‘¢ Jaid down in the beginning of this paper, as 
& itis generally practifed by thofe who are moft 
‘¢ under the neceflity of practifing it. I would, 
*¢ therefore, humbly recommend to that beau- 
“ tiful young lady whom I faw at the laft af- 
“fembly of the feafon, with a coat of rouge 
“on her checks, to lay it-afide for thefe three 
“or four years at leaft, at prefent, it too 
* much refembles their natural colour to be 
“ proper for her to wear — though, on fe- 
“ cond thoughts, I believe I may retract my 
‘advice, as-the laying it on for a little while 
“longer will reduce her ikin to that dingy 
* appearance which the’ rule of falfe allows to 
* be converted, by paint, into the complexion 
of lilies and rofes.” 


The fecond part of my obfervations on 
this fubject I fhall fend you at fome future 
period, if I find you fo far approve of my des 
fign as to favour this with a {peedy infertion. 
Iam, &c. 

SIMULATOR. 


V 


N® 39, 
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Neon mibi res, fed me rebus fubmittere conor. 
Hor. 





S it is the bufinefs of the politician to 
beftow his chief attention on the en- 
couragement and regulation of thofe mem- 
bers of the community who contribute moft 
to the ftrength and permanency of the ftate ; 
fo it is the duty of the moral writer to em- 
ploy his principal endeavours to regulate and 
correct thofe affections of the mind, which, 
when carried to excefs, often obfcure the moft 
deferving characters, though they are feldom 
or never to be found among the worthlefs. 

It is vain to think of reclaiming, by human 
means, thofe rooted vices which proceed from 
a depraved or unfeeling heart. Avarice is not 
to be overcome by a panegyric on generoflity, 
nor cruelty and oppreflion by the moft clo- 
quent difplay of the beauties of compaflion 
and humanity. The moralift {peaks to them 
a language they do not underftand; it is not 
therefore furprifing that they fhould neither 
be convinced nor reclaimed. I would not be 
underftood 
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underftood to mean, that the enormity of a 
vice fhould free it from cenfure ; on the con- 
trary, I hold fuch glaring deviations from rec- 
titude, the moft proper objects for the fevereft 
lath of fatire, and that they fhould frequently be 
held up to public view, that, if the guilty can- 
not be reclaimed, the wavering may be con- 
firmed, and the innocent warned to avoid the 
danger. 

But it isa no lefs ufeful, and a much more 
pleafing tafk, to endeavour to remove the veil 
that covers the luftre of virtue, and to point 
out, for the purpofe of amending, thofe er- 
rors and imperfeétions which tarnifh defer- 
ving characters, which render them ufelefs, in 
fome cafes hurtful, to fociety. 

An honeft ambition for that fame which 
ought to follow fuperior talents employed in 
the exercife of virtue, is one of the beft and 
moft ufeful paffions that can take root in the 
mind of man; and, in the language of the Ro- 
man poet, * Terrarum dominos evehit ad 
* Deos ;” — “ heroes lifts to gods.” But, when 
this laudable ambition happens to be joined 
with great delicacy of tafte and fentiment, it 
is often the fource of much mifery and unea- 
finefs. In the earlier periods of fociety, be- 
fore 
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fore mankind are corrupted by the exceffes of 
luxury and refinement, the candidates for 
fame enter the lifts upon equal terms, and 
with a reafonable degree of confidence, that 
the judgement of their fellow-citizens will 
give the preference where-it is due. In fuch 
a conteit, even the vanquifhed have no incon- 
fiderable fhare of glory; and that virtue 
which they cultivate forbids them to with-hold 
their refpect and applaufe from the fuperiori- 
ty by which they are overcome, Of this, the 
firft ages of the Grecian and Roman republics 
are proper examples, when merit was the on- 
ly road to fame, becaufe fame was the only 
reward of merit. 

Though it were ynjuft to accufe the prefent 
age of being totally regardlefs of merit, yet 
this will not be denied, that there are many 
other avenues which lead to diftinétion, many 
other qualities by which competitors carry a- 
way a prize, that, in lefs corrupted times, 
could have been attained only by a fteady per- 
feverance in the paths of virtue, 

When a man of acknowledged honour and 
abilities, not unconfcious of his worth, and 
poflefied of thofe delicate feelings I have men- 
tioned, fees himfelf fet afide, and obliged to 
give 
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give way to the worthlefs and contemptible, 
whofe vices are fometimes the means of their 
promotion, he is too apt to give way to difguft 
or defpair ; that fenfibiliry which, with better 
fortune, and placed in a more favourable fi- 
tuation, would have afforded him the moft e- 
legant pleafures, made him the delight of his 
friends, and an honour to his country, is in 
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danger of changing him into a morofe and 
furly mifanthrope, difcontented with himfelf, 
the world, and all its enjoyments. 

This weaknefs (and I think it a great one) 
of quarrelling with the world, would never 
have been carried the length I have lamented 
in fome of my friends, had they allowed them- 
felves to reflect on the folly of fuppofing that 
the opinions of the reft of mankind are to be 
governed by the ftandard which they have 
been pleafed to ereét, had they confidered 
what a ftate of languor and infipidity would 
be produced, if every individual fhould have 
marked out to him the rank he was to hold, 
and the line in which he was to move, with 
out any danger of being joftled in his pro- 
grefs. 

The Author of nature has diverfified the 
mind of man with different and contending 
paffions, 
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paffions, which are brought into action as 
chance or circumftances direct, or as he is 
pleafed to order in the wifdom of his provi- 
dence. Our limited faculties, far from com- 
prehending the univerfal fcale of being, or 







taking in at one glance what is beft and fitteft 





for the purpofes of creation, cannot even de- 
termine the beft mode of governing the little 





fpot that furrounds us. 
I believe moft men have, at times, wifhed 
to be creators, poflefled of the power of 







moulding the world to their fancy ; but they 





would act more wifely to mould their own 





prepofleflions and prejudices to the ftandard 
of the world, which may be done, in every 






age and fituation, without tranfgrefling the 
bounds of the moft rigid virtue. A diftafte 
at_ mankind never fails to produce peevith- 
nefs and difcontent, the moft»unrelenting ty- 
rants -that ever fwayed the human breaft; 
that cloud which they caft upon the-foul, thuts 
out every ray that fhould warm to manly ex- 
ertion, and hides, in the bofom of indolence 
and fpleen, virtues formed to illumine the 
world. 

I muft, therefore, earneftly recommend to 
my readers to guard againft the ‘firft ap- 
proaches 
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proaches of mifanthropy, by oppofing reafon 
to fentiment, and reflecting on the injury they 
do themfelves and fociety, by tamely retreat- 
ing from injuftice. The paflive virtues only 
are fit to be buried in a ccloifter; the firm and 
active mind difdains to recede, and rifes upon 
oppofition. 

The cultivation of chearfulnefs and good 
humour will be found another fovereign anti- 
dote to this mental diforder. They are the 
harbingers of virtue, and produce that fereni- 
ty which difpofes the mind to friendthip, love, 
gratitude, and every other focial affection; 
they make us contented with ourfelves, our 
friends, and our fituation, and expand the 
heart to all the interefts of humanity. 
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N° 4o. SATURDAY, June 12, 1779. 


To the AuTHoR of the Mirror. 





SiR, 
CcorDING to my promife, I fend you 
the fecond divifion of my lecture on 
SIMULATION, as it refpects the internal 


part of the fcience of politenefs. 





**¢ AmMonG barbarous nations, it has been 
** obferved, the emotions of the mind are not 
“* more violently felt than ftrongly exprefled. 
“ Grief, anger, and jealoufy, not only tear the 
“‘ heart, but disfigure the countenance ; while 
** ove, joy, and mirth, have their oppofite 
“¢ effedts on the foul, and are vifible, by op- 
‘€ pofite appearances, in the afpect. Now, as 
© 4 very refined people are ina ftate exactly 
** the reverfe of a very rude One, it follows, 
*‘ that, infiead of allowing the paffions thus 
*¢ to lord it over their minds and faces, it be- 
* hoves them to mitigate and reftrain thofe 
‘¢ violent emotions, both in feeling and ap- 
“ pearance ; the latter, at leaft, is within the 
‘* power of art and education, and to regulate 
‘it is the duty of a well-bred perfon. On 
this truly philofophical principle is found- 
6*ed that eafe, indifference, or nonchalance, 
« which 
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‘¢ which is the great mark of a modern man 
*¢ of fafhion. 

‘¢ That inftance of politenefs which I men- 
“ tioned (fomewhat out of place indeed) in the 
‘ firtt part of this difcourfe, the condutt of 4 
‘ fine lady at a tragedy, is to be carried into 
“ fituations of real forrow as much as poflible. 
“Indeed, though it may feem a bold affer- 
“tion, I believe the art of putting on indif- 
“ ference about the real object, is not a whit 
“ more difficult than that of affuming it about 
the theatrical. I have known feveral la~ 
*' dies and gentlemen who had acquired the 
“ firft in perfection, without being able to ex- 
* ecute the latter, at leaft to execute it in that 
* mafterly manner which marks the perform- 
‘ances of an adept. — One night, laft winter, 
“Theard Bob Buftle talking from a front- 
‘box, to an acquaintance in the pit, about 
“the death of their late friend Jack Riot.— 
‘* Riot is dead, Tom, kick’d this morning, e- 
gad 1 —** Riot dead! poor Jack! what 
“ did he die of ?”—* One of your damnation 
* apoplectics ; —kill’d him in the chucking of 
“a bumper; you could fcarce have heard 
him wheazle !”—-Damn’d bad that! Jack 
* was an honeft fellow !— What becomes of 
C2 “ his 
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‘his grey poney ?”—‘* The poney is mine.” 
“6 —« Yours !”—* Why, yes; I ftaked my 
«‘ white and liver-coloured bitch Phillis a- 
‘¢ gainft the grey poney, Jack’s life to mine 
** for the feafon.”— At that inftant, a lady en- 
‘¢ tering the box, (it was about the middle of 
“the fourth att), obliged Bod to fhift his 
“ place; he fat out of ear-fhot of. his friend 
‘in the pit, biting his nails, and looking to- 
«¢ wards the ftage, in afort of nothing-to-doi/h 
“‘ way, juft as the laft parting fcene between 
“* Jafier and Belvidera was going on there. 
“I obferved (I confefs, with regret, for he 
“¢ is one of my favourite pupils), the progrefs 
“« of its victory over Bod’s politenefs, He firft 
“ grew attentive, then humm’d a tune, then 
“‘ grew attentive again, then took out his 
‘‘ tooth-pick cafe, then look’d at the players 
“ in fpite of him, then grew ferious, then agi- 
“* cated ——till, at laft, he was fairly beat out 
‘of his ground, and obliged to take fhelter 
“behind Lady Cockatoo’s head, to prevent 
“‘ the difgrace of being abfolutely feen weep- 
“ ing. 

« But, to return from this digreflion.— 
$* The Simulation of indifference in affliction 
“is equally a female as a male accomplifh- 
** ment. 
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“ment. On the death of a very, very near 
“ yelation, a hufband, for inftance, cuftoms 
« has eftablifhed a practice, which polite people 
“have not yet been able to overcome; 4 
“¢ Jady muft ftay at home, and play cards for 
“a week or two. But the deceafe of any 
“one more diftant fhe is to talk of as a 
*¢ matter of very littke moment, except when 
“it happens on the eve of an affembly, 4 
ball, or a ridotto; at fuch feafons fhe is 
* allowed to regret it as a very unfortunate 
 accident.— This rule of deportment ex- 
“tends to diftrefles poignant indeed; as, in 
* perfect good-breeding, the fall of a fet of 
“ Drefden, the fpilling of a plate of foup on 
*©a new brocade, or even a bad run of cards, 
* is to be borne with as equal a countenance 
“ as may be. 

** Anger, the fecond paffion above enume- 
* rated, is to be covered with the fame cloak 
“of eafe and good manners; injury, if of 
“a deep kind, with profeffions of efteem 
*‘ and friendfhip. Thus, though it would be 
“improper to fqueeze a gentleman’s hand, 
“and call him my dear Sir, or my beft friend, 
** when we mean to hit him a flap on the face, 
“ or to throw a bottle at his head; yet it is 
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* perfectly confiftent with politenefs, to fhew 
“him all thofe marks of civility and kind- 
* nefs, when we intend to ftrip him of his 
“fortune at play, to counterplot him at an 
* election, or to feduce his wife. The laft- 
** mentioned particular fhould naturally lead 
*‘ to the confideration of jealoufy; but, on 
** this it is needlefs to infiit, as, among well- 
** bred people, the feeling itfelf is quite in 
“ difufe. 

** Love is one of thofe paffions which po- 
*¢ litenefs lays us under a particular obligation 
**to difguife, as the difcovery of it to third 
‘¢ perfons is peculiarly offenfive and difagree- 
‘able. Therefore, when a man happens to 
“fit by a tolerably handfome girl, for whom 
*‘ he does not care a farthing, he is at liberty 
‘to kifs her hand, call her an angel, and 
“* tell her he dies for her; but, if he has a 
“‘ real tendre for her, he is to ftare in her 
** face with a broad unfeeling look, tell her 
** fhe looks monftrous ill this evening, and 
‘* that her coiffeufe has pinned her cap fhock- 
“ingly awry. From not attending to the 
“¢ practice of this rule amongft people of fa- 
*‘ fhion, the inferior world has been led to 
‘imagine, that matrimony with them is a 
*¢ ftate 
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“‘ ftate of indifference or averfion; whereas, 
“ initruth, the appearances from which that 
“judgement is formed, are the’ ftrongeft in- 
‘ dications of connubial happinefs and affec- 
* tion. 

“On the fubject of joy, or at leaft of mirth, 
“that great mafter of our art, my Lord 
“ Chefterfield, has been precife in his direc- 
“tions. He does not allow of /aughter at 
“all; by which, however, he is to be un- 
*‘ deritood as only precluding that exercife 
“© as afign, common with the vulgar, of ins 
ternal fatisfaction; it is by no means to be 
“ reprobated as a difguife for chagrin, or an 
“engine of wit; it is, indeed, the readieft 
‘“‘ of all repartees, and will often give a man 
“of fafhion the victory over an inferior, 
** with every talent, but that of aflurance, 
*€ on his fide. 

‘¢ As the paffions and affections, fo are the 
“ virtues of a polite man to be carefully 
*¢ concealed or difguifed. In this particular, 
“€ our art goes far beyond the rules of philo- 
 fophers, or the precepts of the Bible; they 
* enjoined men not to boaft of their virtues ; 
** we teach them to brag of their vices, which 
*¢ is certainly a much fublimer pitch of felf- 
*¢ denial, 
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denial. Befides, the merit of difinterefted- 
“ nefs lies altogether on our fide, the difciples 
* of thofe antiquated teachers expecting, as 
“they confefs, a reward fomewhere; our 
“¢ conduct has only the pure confcioufnefs of 
‘¢ ating like a man of fafhion for its recom- 
 penfe, as we evidently profit nothing by it 
“ at prefent, and the idea of future retribu- 
“ tion, were we ever to admit of it, is rather 
“¢ againft us.” 


Such, Mr Mirror, is the fubftance of one 
of my leétures, which, I think, promife fo 
much edification to our country, (yet only 
in an improving ftate with regard to the high- 


er and more refined parts of politenefs), that 
it muft be impoffible for your patriotifm to 
refufe their encouragement. If you infert 
this in your next paper, (if accompanied 
with fome commendatory paragraphs of your 
own fo much the better), I fhall take care to 
prefent you with a dozen admiffion tickets, 
as foon as the number of my fubfcribers en- 
ables me to begin my courfe. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 


SIMULATOR. 
V 
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N° 41. TUESDAY, June 15.1779. 


Sit mihi fas audita loqui. Vire. 


Asstnc the Exchange a few days ago, 

I perceived a little before me a fhort 
plump-looking man, feeming to fet his watch 
by St Giles’s clock, which had juft then ftruck 
two. On obferving him a little more clofely, 
I recognized Mr Blubber, with whom I had 
become acquainted at the houfe of my friend 
Umphraville’s coufin Mr Bearftin. He alfo 
recollected me, and, fhaking me cordially by 
the hand, told me, he was juft returned fafe 
from his journey to the Highlands, and had 
been regulating his watch by our town-clock, 
as he found the’ fun did not go exattly in the 
Highlands as it did in the Low-country. He 
added, that, if I would come and eat a 
Welth-rabbit, and drink a glafs of punch with 
him and his family that evening at their lod- 
gings hard by, they would give me an ac- 
count of their expedition. He faid, they 
found my defcription of things a very juft 
one 5 
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one; and was pleafed to add, that his wife 
and daughters had taken a great liking to me 
ever fince the day we met at his friend Bear- 
Srin’s. After this, it was impoffible to refift 
his invitation, and I went to his lodgings in 
the evening accordingly, where I found all 
the family aflembled, except Mr Edward, 
whom they accounted for in the hiftory of 
their expedition. 


I could not help making one preliminary 
obfeivation, that it was much too early in 


the feafon for viewing the country to advan- 
tage; butto this Mr Blubber had a very fa- 
tisfactory anfwer; they were refolved to com= 
plete their tour before the new tax upon po/- 
horfes fhould be put in execution. 

The firft place they vifited after they left 
Edinburgh was Carron, which Mr Blubber 
feemed to prefer to any place he had feen, 
but the ladies did not appear to, have relithed 
much. The mother faid, ** She had like to 
“* have fell into a fit at the noife of the- great 
** bellows.” Mifs Blubber agreed, that it was 
monftrous frightful indeed; Mifs Bet/y had 
fpoiled her petticoat in getting in, and faid 
it was a nafty place, not fit for genteel people, 
in her opinion; Blubber put on his wifett 


face, 
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face, and obferved, that women did not 
know the ufél@f them things. There was 
much the fame difference in their fentiments 
with regard to the Great Canal; Mr Blubber 
took out abit of paper, on which he had 
marked down. the /ockage-duty received in a 
week there; he fhook his head, however, 
and faid, he was forry to find the fhares were 
below par. 

Of Stirling, the young ladies remarked, 
that the view from the caftle was very fine, 
and the windings of the river. very curious. 
But neither of them had ‘ever been at Rich- 
mond. Mrs Blubber, who had been oftener 
than once there, told us, ** that from the 
‘¢ hill was a much grander profpeét; that the 
“‘ river Thames made two twifts for one that 
**the Forth made at Stirling; betides, there 
‘was a wood fo charming thick, that, un- 
‘* lefs when you got to a rifing ground, like 
‘what the Star and Garter ttands on, you 
“could fcarce fee a hundred yards before 
ae you.” 

Taymouth feemed to ftrike the whole fa- 
mily. The number and beauty of the temples 
were taken particular notice of ; nor was the 
trimaefs of the walks and hedges without 
commendation. 
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commendation. Mif Bet/y Blubber declared 
herfelf charmed with the {hilly walk by the 
fide of the Tay, and remarked, what an ex4 
cellent fancy it was to fhut out the view of 
the river, fo that you might hear the ftream 
without feeing it. Mr Blubber, however, ob- 
jected to the vicinity of the Aills, and Mrs 
Blubber to that of the Jake, which the was 
fure muft be extremely unwholefome. To 
this circumftance fhe imputed her rheuma- 
tifm, which fhe told us ‘ had been very 
‘* troublefome to her the firft night fhe lay’d 
“there; but that fhe had always the pre- 
¢ caution of carrying a bottle of Beaume de 
6¢ Vie in the chaife, and that a dofe of it had 
“6 effe€tually cured her.” 

The ladies were delighted with the Hermit- 
age. Mrs Blubber confefled * the was fome- 
“ what afeard at firft to truft herfelf with 
‘the guide, down ‘a dark narrow path, to 
“the Lord knows where; but then it was 
*¢ fo charming when he let in the light upon 
“6 them.” —** Yes, and fo natural,” faid her 
eldeft daughter, “ with the flowers growing 
** out of the wall, and the Bear-/kins fo pure 
*foft for the Hermit to fleep on.” —* And 
“their garter-blue colour {0 lively and fo 
“6 pretty,” 
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“ pretty,” faid Mi/s Betty; “I vow I could 
. “have ftay’d there for ever.— You wa’nt 
(there, Papa.”—‘‘ No,” replied he, rather 
fullenly, ‘* but I faw. one of them fame things 
“at Dunkeld next day.”—The young ladies 
declared they were quite different things, and 
that no judgement could be formed of the 
one from the other; upon which Mr Blubber 
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began to grow angry, and Mrs Blubber inter- 





pofing, put an end to the queftion; whifper- 
ing me, at the fame time, that her hufband 
had fallen afleep, after a hearty dinner at the 
inn near Taymouth, and that fhe and her chil- 
dren had gone to fee the Hermitage without 
him. I was farther informed, that Mr £d- 
ward Blubber had left their party at this place, 
having gone along with two Englifh gentle. 
men whom he met there, to fee a great many 
curiofities farther off in the Highlands. * For 
‘my part,” faid Blubder, “ though I was 
* told it was a great way off, and over terrible 
** mountains, as indeed we could perceive 
“them to be from the windows, I did not 
“care to hinder his going, asI like to fee 
‘* fpirit in a young man.” 

The reft of the family returned by the way 
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of Dunkeld, which the ladies likewife com- 
mended as a monffrous pleafant place. Mr 
Blubber diffented a little, faying, ** he could 
** not fee the pleafure of always looking at 
** the fame things; hills, and wood, and wa- 
** ter, over and over again. The river here, 
** he owned, was a pretty rura! thing enough ; 
*‘ but, for his part, he fhould think it much 
** more lively if it had a few /bips and light- 
“ers on it,” Mifs Blubber did not agree with 
him as to the fhips and lighters; but fhe con- 
fefled, fhe thought a little company would 
improve it a good deal. Mi/s Bet/y differed 
from both, and declared fhe relifhed nothing 
fo much as folitude and retirement. This led 
to adefcription of a fecond hermitage they 
had vifited at this place, from which, and 
fome of the grottoes adjoining, Mifs Bet/y 
had taken down fome /weet copies of verfes, 
as fhe called them, in her memorandum- 
book. The fall of water here had ftruck the 
family much. Mrs Blubber obferved, how 
like it was to the Cafcade at Vauxhall; her cl- 
deft daughter remarked, however, that the 
fancy of looking at it through panes of dif- 
ferent-coloured glafs in the Hermitage-room 

was 
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was an improvement on that at Spring-gar- 
dens. 

The bridge at Perth was the laft fection of 
the family-journal that we difcourfed on, 
The ladies had inadvertently croffed it in the 
carriage to fee the palace at Scone, at which 
they complained. there was nothing to be 
feen; and Mr Blubber complained of the ex- 
travagance of the To/lon the bridge, which 
he declared was higher than at Blackfriars. 
He was aflured, however, that he had paid 
no more than the legal charge, by his land- 
lord, Mr Marfball, at whofe houfe he re- 
ceived fome confolation from an excellent 
dinner, andabed, he faid, which the Lord 
Mayor of London might have laid on. * I 
“hope there is no offence, (continued Mr 
* Blubber very politely), as I underftand the 
“landlord is an Engli/fbman; but, at the 
“ King’s-arms I met with the only real good 
“ butter’d toaft that I have feen in Scot~ 
land.” 

But, however various were the remarks of 
the family on the particulars of their jour- 
ney in detail, I found they had perfectly fet- 


tled their refpective opinions of travelling 
D2 in 
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in general. The ladies had formed their 
conclufion, that it was monffrous pleafant, 
and the gentleman his, that it was monffrous 
ear. 
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Hen I firft undertook this. publica~ 
tion, it was fuggefted by fome of my 
friends, and, indeed, accorded entirely with 
my own ideas, that there fhould be nothing 
of religion init. There is a facrednefs in the 
fubject, that might feem profaned by its intro- 
duction into a work, which, to be extenfively 
read, muft fometimes be ludicrous, and often 
ironical. This confideration will apply, in 
the ftrongeft manner, to any thing myttic or 
controverfial ; but it may, perhaps, admit of 
anexception, when religion is only introdu- 
ced as a feeling, not a fyf{tem, as appealing to 
the fentiments of the heart, not to the dif- 
quifitions of the head. The following {tory 
holds it up in that light, and is, therefore, & 
think, admiffible into the Mrrror. It was 
fent to my editor as a tranflation from the 
French, Of this my readers will judge. Per- 
haps they might be apt to fufpect, without any 
fuggeition from me, that it is an original, not 
a tranflation, Indeed, I cannot help think- 
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in general, The ladies had formed their 
conclufion, that it was monffrous pleafant, 
and the gentleman his, that it was monffrous 
dear. 
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Hen I firft undertook this. publica- 

tion, it was fuggefted by fome of my 
friends, and, indeed, accorded entirely with 
my own ideas, that there fhould be nothing 
of religion in it. There is a facrednefs in the 
fubject, that might feem profaned by its intro- 
duétion into a work, which, to be extenfively 
read, muft fometimes be ludicrous, and often 
ironical. This confideration will apply, in 
the ftrongeft manner, to any thing myftic or 
controverfial ; but it may, perhaps, admit of 
an exception, when religion is only introdu- 
ced as a feeling, not a fyftem, as appealing to 
the fentiments of the heart, not to the dif- 
quifitions of the head. The following ftory 
holds it up in that light, and is, therefore, E 
think, admiffible into the Mirror. It was 
fent to my editor as a tranflation from the 
French. Of this my readers will judge. Per- 
haps they might be apt to fufpect, without any 
fuggeftion from me, that it is an original, not 
a tranflation, Indeed, I cannot help think- 
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ing, that it contains in it much of that pictu- 
refque defcription, and that power of awaken- 
ing the tender feelings, which fo remarkably 
diftinguifh the compofition of a gentleman 
whofe writings I have oftea read with plea- 
fure. But, be that as it may, as I felt myfelf 
interefted in the narrative, and believed that 
it would affect my readers in the like manner, 
I have ventured to give it entire as I received 
it, though it will take up the room of three 
fucceflive papers. 


S 


To the Auruor of the Mirror. 


S1R, 

N Ore than forty years ago, an Englifh phi- 
lofopher, whofe works have fince been 
read and admired by all Europe, refided at a 
little town in France. Some difappointments 
in his native country had firft driven him a- 
broad, and he was afterwards induced to re- 
main there, from having found in this retreat, 
where the connettions even of nation and lan- 
guage were avoided, a perfect feclufion and 
retirement highly favourable to the develope- 
ment of abftract fubjects, in which he excel- 

Jed all the writers of his time. 
Perhaps, 
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Perhaps, ‘in the ftructure of fuch a mind as 
Mr ——-—’s, the finer and more delicate fen- 
fibilities are feldom known to have place, or, 
if originally implanted there, are in a great 
meafure extinguithed by the exertions of in« 
tenfe ftudy and pround inveftigation. Hence 
the idea of philofophy and unfeclingnefs be- 
ing united, has become proverbial, and, in 
common language, the former word is often 
ufed to exprefs the latter. — Our philofopher 
has been cenfured by fome as deficient in 
warmth and feeling; but the mildnefs of his 
manners has been allowed by all; and it is 
certain that, if he was not ealily melted into 
compafiion, it was, at leaft, not difficult to a~ 
waken his benevolence. 

One morning, while he fat bufied in thofe 
fpeculations which afterwards aftonifhed the 
world, an old female domeftic, who ferved 
him fora houfe-keeper, brought him word, 
that an elderly gentleman and his daughter 
had arrived in the village, the preceding even- 
ing, on their way to fome diftant country, and 
that the father had been fuddenly feized in 
the night with a dangerous diforder, which 
the people of the inn where they lodged fear- 
ed would prove mortal: that fhe had been 

fent 
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fent for, as having fome knowledge in medi- 
cine, the village-furgeon being then abfent, 
and that it was truly piteous to fee the good 
old man, who feemed not fo much afflicted by 
his own diftrefs, as by that which it caufed to 
his daughter. — Her mafter laid afide the vo- 
lume in his hand, and broke off the chain of 
ideas it had infpired. His night-gown was 
exchanged for a coat, and he followed his 
gouvernante to the fick man’s apartment. 

’T was the beft in the little inn where they 
lay, but a paltry one notwithftanding. Mr 





- was obliged to ftoop as he entered it 
It was floored with earth, and above were the 
joifts not plaftered, and hung with cobwebs. 
—QOn a flock-bed, at one end, lay the old 
man he came to vifit; at the foot of it fat his 
daughter. She was dreffed in a clean white 
bed-gown ; her dark locks hung loofely over 
it as fhe bent forward, watching the languid 
looks of her father.— Mr and his 
houfe-keeper had ftood fome moments in the 
room, without the young lady’s being fenfible 





of their entering it.— ‘ Mademoifelle !” faid 
the old woman at laft, in a foft tone —She 
turned, and fhowed one of the fineft faces in 
ithe world—It was touched, not fpoiled with 
forrow 3 
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forrow ; and when fhe perceived a ftranger, 
whom the old woman now introduced to her, 
a blufh at firft, and then the gentle ceremo- 
nial of native politenefs, which the affliction 
of the time tempered, but did not extinguifh, 
crofied it for a moment, and changed its ex- 
prefiion. “Iwas fweetnefs all, however, and 
our philofopher felt it ftrongly. It was not a 
time for words; he offered his fervices in a 
few fincere ones. ‘* Monfieur lies miferably 
‘ill here,” faid the gouvernantes; ‘if he 
“ could poffibly be moved any where.”— « If 
** he could be moved to our houfe,” faid her 
mafter — He had a fpare bed for a friend, and 
there was a garret-room unoccupied, next to 
the gouvernante’s. It was contrived::accor- 
dingly. The fcruples of the ftranger, who 
could look fcruples, though he could not 
fpeak them, were overcome, and the bafhful 
reluctance of his daughter gave way to her 
belief of its ufe to her father. The fick man 
was wrapt in blankets, and carried acrofs the 
ftreet to the Englifh gentleman’s. The old 
woman helped his daughter to nurfe him 
there. The furgeon, who arrived foon after, 
prefcribed a little, and nature did much for 

him ; 
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him; ina week he was able to thank his be- 
nefactor. 


By that time his hoft had learned the name 
and character of his gueft. He was a Proteft- 
ant clergyman of Switzerland, called, Le 
Roche, a widower, who had lately buried his 
wife, after a long and lingering illnefs, for 
which travelling had been prefcribed, and was 
now returning home, after an ineffectual and 
melancholy journey, with his only child, the 
daughter we have mentioned. 

He was a devout man, as became his pros 
feflion.! He poffefled devotion in all its 
warmth, but with none of its afperity ; I mean, 
that afperity which men, called devout, fome- 
times indulge in. Mr » though he felt 
no devotion, never quarrelled with it in o- 
thers. ——His gouvernante joined the old man 
and his daughter in the prayers and thankf- 
givings which they put up on his recovery ; 
for fhe, too, wasa heretic, in the phrafe of 
the village: —The philofopher walked out, 
with his long ftaff and his dog, and left them 
to their prayers and thankfgivings.—“ My 
* mafter,”— {aid the old woman, “ alas! he 
** is not a Chriftian ; but he is the beft of un- 
© believers.” ** Nota Chriftian !”— exclaim- 
ed 
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ed Mademoifelle La Roche, ** yet he faved my 
6 father! Heaven blefs him for’t; I would 
“ he were a Chriftian!” There is a pride 
‘in human knowledge, my child,” faid her 
father, ‘* which often blinds men to the fub- 
lime truths of revelation ; hence, oppofers 
* of Chriftianity are found among men of vir- 
“ tuous lives, as well as among thofe of diffi- 
pated and licentious characters. Nay, 
s* fometimes I have known the latter more ea- 
** fily converted to the true faith than the for- 
“mer, becaufe the fume of paffion is more 
“ eafily diffipated than the mift of falfe theory 
“ and delufive fpeculation.”— But Mr ——— ,” 
faid his daughter, **alas ! my father, he fhall 
“be a Chriftian before he dies.”—She was 
interrupted by the arrival of their landlord — 
He took her hand with an air of kindnefs— 
She drew it away from him in filence; 
threw down her eyes to the ground, and left 
the room —** I have been thanking God,” 
faid the good La Roche, “* for my recovery.” 
“ That is right,” replied his landlord.— “ I 
“ would not wifh,” continued the old man, 
hefitatingly, ** to think otherwife ; did I not 
“look up with gratitude to that Being, I 
* fhould barely be fatisfed with my recovery, 


“ as 
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*¢ as a continuation of life, which, it may be, 
**is nota real good:— Alas! I may live to 
“¢ with I had died, that you had left me to die, 
** Sir, inftead of kindly relieving me, (he 
*‘ clafp’d Mr ’s hand); — but, when I 
* look on this renovated being as the gift of 
“the Almighty, I feel a far different fenti- 





** ment — my heart dilates with gratitude and 
“love to him; it is prepared for doing his 
‘will, not as a duty, but as a pleafure, 
“and regards every breach of it, not with 
‘¢ difapprobation, but with horror.”-—* You 
“‘ fay right, my dear Sir,” replied the philo- 
fopher; ‘* but you are not yet re-eftablifhed 
** enough to talk much — you muft take care 
‘of your health, and neither ftudy nor 
* preach for fome time. I have been think- 
“ing over a fcheme that ftruck me to-day 
‘‘ when you mentioned your intended depar- 
“ture, I never was in Switzerland; I have 
‘© 4 great mind to accompany your daughter 
“and you into that country — I will help to 
“take care of you by the road; for, as I 
“* was your firft phyfician, [ hold myfelf re- 
‘‘ fponfible for your cure.” La Roche's eyes 
gliften’d at the propofal; his daughter was 
called in and told of it. She was equally 

pleafed 
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pleafed with her father ; for they really lo- 
ved their landlord — not perhaps the lefs for 
his infidelity; at leaft that circumftance mixed 
a fort of pity with their regard for him — their 
fouls were not of a mould for harfher feel- 
ings ; hatred never dwelt in them. 


Z 
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N° 43. TuEsDAY, June 22. 1779, 
Continuation of the Story of La Rocue. 


Hey travelled by fhort ftages; for the 
philofopher was as good as his word, 

in taking care that the old man fhould not be 
fatigued. The party had time to be well ac- 
quainted with one another, and their friend- 
fhip was increafed by acquaintance, La Roche 
found a degree of fimplicity and gentlenefs in 
his companion, which is not always annexed 
to the character of a learned or a wife man. 
His daughter, who was prepared to be afraid 
of him, was equally undeceived. She found 
in him nothing of that felf-importance which 
fuperior parts, or great cultivation of them, 
is aptto confer. He talked of every thing 
but philofophy or religion; he feemed to en- 
joy every pleafure and amufement of ordinary 
life, and to be interefted in the moft common 
topics of difcourfe; when his knowledge or 
learning at any time appeared, it was deliver- 


ed 
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ed with the utmoft plainnefs, and without the 
leaft fhadow of dogmatifm. 

On his part, he was charmed with the fo- 
ciety of the good clergyman and his lovely 
daughter. He found in them the guilelefs 
manner of the earlieft times, with the culture 
and accomplifhment of the moft refined ones. 
Every better feeling warm and vivid, every 
ungentle one reprefled or overcome. He was 
riot addicted to love; but he felt himfelf hap- 
py in being the friend of Madamoifelle La 
Roche, and fometimes envied her father the 
poffeffion of fuch a child. 

After a journey of eleven days, they arrived 
at the dwelling of La Roche. It was fituated 
in one of thofe valleys of the canton of Berne, 
where nature feems to repofe, as it were, in 
quiet, and has inclofed her retreat with moun- 
tains inacceflible.— A ftream, that fpent its 
fury in the hills above, ran in front of the 
houfe, and a broken water-fall was feen 
through the wood that covered its fides ; be- 
low, it circled round a tufted plain, and 
formed a little lake in front of a village, at 
the end of which appeared the fpire of La 
Reche’s. church, rifing above a clump of 
beeches. 
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Mr ——~ enjoyed the beauty of the feene ; 
but, to his companions, it recalled the memory 
of a wife and parent they had loft.— The old 
man’s forrow was filent; his daughter fobb’d 
and wept. Her father took her hand, kiffed 
it twjce, prefied it to his bofom, threw up his 
eyes to heaven; and, having wiped off a tear 
that was juft about to drop from each, began 
to point out to his gueft fome of the moft ftri- 
king objects which the profpect afforded.— 
The philofopher interpreted all this ; and he 
could but flightly cenfure the creed from 
which it arofe. 

They had not been long arrived, when a 
number of La Roche’s parithioners, who had 
heard of his return, came to the houfe to fee 
and welcome him. The honeft. folks were 
aukwird, but fincere, in their profeflions of 
regard, —'They made fome attempts at condo- 
lence ;— it was too delicate for their hand- 
ling; but La Roche took it in good part.— 
‘‘It has pleafed God,” — faid he; and they 
faw he had fettled the matter with himfelf. — 
Philofophy could not have done fo much with 
a thoufand words. 

It was now evening, and the good peafants 
were about to depart, when a clock was heard 

to 
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to ftrike feven, and the hour was followed by 
a particular chime. ‘The country-folks, who 
had come to welcome their paftor, turned 
their looks towards him at the found; he ex- 
plained their meaning to his gueft. ‘* That is 


6* the fignal,” faid he, ‘* for our evening ex- 


‘ercife; this is one of the nights of the week 


co 


‘in which fome of my parifhioners are wont 
co join in it; a little ruftic faloon ferves for 
“the chapel of our family, and fuch of the 
*‘ sood people as are with us;—if you chufe 
rather to walk out, I will furnifh you 


7 
- 


with an attendant; or here are a few old 
* books that may afford you fome entertain- 
“ment within.”— By no means,” anfwer- 
ed the philofopher; ‘I will attend Ma’- 
“ moifelle at her devotions.” — ‘ She is our 
“ organift,” faid La Roche: ** our neighbours 
“ hood is the country of mufical mechanifm ; 
“and I havea fimall organ fitted up for the 
“ purpofe of aflifting our finging.”— “ ’Tis 
“an additional inducement,” replied the o- 
ther ; and they walked into the room together. 
At the end ftood the organ mentioned by 
La Roche ; before it was a curtain which his 
daughter drew afide, and, placing herfelf on 
a feat within, and drawing the curtain clofe, 
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fo as to fave her the aukwardnefs of an exhi- 
bition, began a voluntary, folemn and beauti- 
fulin the higheft degree. Mr ——— was no 
mufician, but he was not altogether infenfible 
to mufic; this faftened on his mind more 
ftrongly from its beauty being unexpected, 
The folemn prelude introduced a hymn, in 
which fuch of the audience as could fing im- 
mediately joined ; the words were mofily ta- 
ken from holy writ; it fpoke the praifes of 
God, and his care of good men. Something 
was faid of the death of the juft, of fuch as 
die in the Lord—The organ was touched 
with a hand lefs firm ;— it paufed, it ceafed; 
—and the fobbing of Ma’maifvlle La Roche was 
heard in its ftead. Her father gave a fign for 
ftopping the pfalmody, and rofe to pray. He 
was difcompofed at firft, and his voice falter- 
ed as he fpoke; but his heart was in his 
words, and its warmth overcame his embar- 
rafiment. He addrefled a being whom he lo- 
ved, and he fpoke for thofe he loved. His 
parifhioners catched the ardour of the good 
old man; even the philofopher felt himfelf 
moved, and forgot, for a moment, to think 
why he fhould not. 
La Rocke’s religion was that of fentiment,~ 
not 
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not theory, and his gueft was averfe from dif- 
putation ; their difcourfe, therefore, did not 
lead to queftions concerning the belief of ei- 
ther 5 yet would the old man fometimes {peak 
of his, from the fullnefs of a heart imprefied 
with its force, and withing to {pread the plea- 
fure he enjoyed in it. The ideas of his God, 
and his Saviour, were fo congenial to his mind, 
that every emotion of it naturally awaked 
them. A philofopher might have called him 
an enthutiaft ; but, if he poffefled the fervour 
of enthufiafts, he was guilidefs of their bigot- 
ry» Our Father which art in heaven!” 
might the good man fay—for he felt it— 
and all mankind were his brethren. 

“You regret, my friend,” faid he to Mr 
» “*when my daughter and I talk of 
“‘ the exquifite pleafure derived from mufic ; 





“* you regret your want of mufical powers and 
“‘ mufical feelings; it is a department of foul, 
*‘you fay, which nature has almoft denied 
* you, which, from the effects you fee it have 
“on others, you are fure muift be highly de- 
** lightful. — Why fhould not the fame thing 
“ be faid of religion? Truft me, I feel it in 
“the fame way, an energy, an infpiration, 
‘which I would not lofe for all the bleflings 

* of 
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“* of fenfe, or enjoyments of the world; yet, 
** fo far from lefflening my relith of the plea- 
“ fures of life, methinks I feel it heighten 
‘them all. The thought of receiving it from 
‘© God, adds the blefling of fentiment to that 
‘of fenfation in every good thing I poffefs ; 
‘Sand when calamities overtake me— and 
‘© T have had my thare—it confers a dignity 
“on my affliction, —fo lifts me above the 
‘¢ world.— Man, I know, is but a worm— 
# yet, methinks, I am then allied to God !"— 
It would have been inhuman in our philofo- 
pher to have clouded, even with a doubt, the 
fun-fhine of this belief. 

His difcourfe, indeed, was very remote from 
metaphyfical difquifition, or religious contro- 
verfy. — Of all men I ever knew, his ordinary 
converfation was the leaft tinétured with pe+ 
dantry, or liable to differtation. With La 
Roche and his daughter, it was perfedtly fami- 
liar. The country round them, the manners 
of the village, the comparifon of both with 
thofe of England, remarks. on the works of 
favourite authors, on the fentiments they con- 
veyed, and the paflions they excited, with 
many other topics in which there was an e- 
quality, or alternate advantage, among the 


fpeakers, 
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fpeakers, were the fubjects they talked on, 
Their hours too of riding and walking were 
many, in which Mr » as a ftranger, 
was fhown the remarkable fcenes and curio- 





fities of the country. ‘They would fometimes 
make little expeditions.to contemplate, in dif- 
ferent attitudes, thofe aftonifhing mountains, 
the cliffs of which,: covered with eternal 
fnhows, and fometimes fhooting into fantaftic 
fhapes, form the termination of moft of the 
Swifs profpe&ts. Our philofopher afked many 
queftions as to their natural hiftory and pro- 
ductions. La Roche obferved the fublimity of 
the ideas which the view of their ftupendous 
fummits, inacceffible to mortal foot, was cal- 
culated to infpire, which naturally, faid he, 
leads the mind to that Being by whom their 
foundations were laid.— “* They are not feen 
“ in Flanders !” faid Ma'moifelle with a figh. 
 That’s an odd remark,” faid Mr . 
fmiling. —She blufhed, and he inquired no 
farther. 

"T'was with regret he left a fociety in which 
he found himfelf fo happy; but he fettled 
with La Roche and his daughter a plan of cor- 
refpondence; and they took his promife, 

that, 
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that, if ever he came within fifty leagues of 
their dwelling, he fhould travel thofe fifty 
leagues to vifit them. 


Z 











N° 44. SaTURDAY, June 26. 1779. 
Conclufion of the fory of La Rocue. 


Bout three years after, our philofo- 
A pher was on a vifit at Geneva ; the pro- 
mife he had made to La Roche and his daugh- 
ter, on his former vifit, was recalled to his 
mind, by the view of that range of moun- 
tains, on a part of which they had often 
looked together. ‘There was a reproach, too, 
conveyed along with the recollection, for his 
having failed to write to either for feveral 
months paft. The truth was, that indolence 
was the habit moft. natural to him, from 
which he was not eafily roufed by the claims 
of correfpondence, either of his friends or 
of his enemies; when the latter drew their 
pens in controverfy, they were often unan- 
{fwered as well as the former. While he was 
hefitating about a vifit to La Roche, which he 
wifhed to make, but found the effort rather too . 
much for him, he received a letter from the 
old man, which had been forwarded to him 

from 
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from Paris, where he had then his fixed re- 
fidence. It contained a gentle complaint for 
Mr ——’s want of punctuality, but an aflu- 
rance of continued gratitude for his former 
good offices; and, as a friend whom the 
writer confidered interefted in his family, it 
informed him of the approaching nuptials of 
Ma’moijelle La Roche, with a young man, a 
relation of her own, and formerly a pupil of 
her father’s, of the moft amiable difpofitions, 
and refpeétable character. Attached from 
their earlieft years, they had been feparated 
by his joining one of the fubfidiary regiments 
of the canton, then in the fervice of a foreign 
power. In this fituation, he had diftinguith- 
ed himfelf as much for courage and military 
fkill, as for the other endowments which he 
had cultivated at home. ‘The term of his 
fervice was now expired, and they expected 
him to return ina few weeks, when the old 
man hoped, as he expreffed it in his letter, 
to join their hands, and dee them happy bes 
fore he died. ‘ 

Our philofopher felt himfelf interefted in 
this event; but he was not, perhaps, altoge- 
ther fo happy in the tidings of Ma’moifelle La 
Roche's marriage, as her father fuppofed him. 
— Not 
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— Not that he was ever a lover of the lady’s; 
but he thought her one of the moft amiable 
women he had feen, and there was fomething 
in the idea of her being another’s for ever 
that ftruck him, he knew not why, like a 
difappointment.— After fome little fpecula~ 
tion on the matter, however, he could look 
on it as a thing fitting, if not quite agreeable, 
and determined on this vilit to fee hjs old 
friend and his daughter happy. 

On the laft day of his journey, different 
accidents had retarded his progrefs ; .he was 
benighted before he reached the quarter in 
which La Roche refided. His guide, how- 
ever, was well acquainted with the road, and 
he found himfelf at laft in view of the lake, 
which I have before defcribed, in the neigh- 
bourhood of La Roche’s dwelling. A light 
gleamed on the water that feemed to proceed 
from the houfe; it moved flowly along, as 
he proceeded up the fide of the lake, and at 
laft he faw it glimmer through the trees, and 
fiop at fome diftance from the place where 
he then was. He fuppofed it fome piece of 
bridal merriment, aud pufhed on his horfe 
that he might be a fpcctator of the fcene; 
but he was a good deal fhocked, on ap- 
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proaching the fpot, to find it proceed from 
the torch of a perfon clothed in the drefs of 
an attendant on a funeral, and accompanied 
by feveral others, who, like him, feemed to 
have been employed in the rites of fepul- 
ture. 

On Mr ——’s making inquiry who was 
the perfon they had been burying, one of 
them, with an accent more mournful than is 
common to their profeffion, anfwered, ** Then 
“© you knew not Madamoifelle, Sir;— you 
*‘ never beheld a lovelier.”—*‘* La Roche!” 
exclaimed he in reply —‘“ alas! it was fhe 
“indeed!” — The appearance of furprife 
and grief, which his countenance affumed, 
attracted the notice of the peafant with 
whom he talked. —He came up clofer to 
Mr ; I perceive, Sir, you were ac- 
“ guainted with Madamoifelle La Roche ;”— 


** acquainted with her !—Good God !—when 





«‘_how—where did fhe die?— Where is 
*¢ her father ?” ‘¢ She died, Sir, of heart- 
“‘ break, I believe; the young gentleman to 





*¢ whom fhe was foon to have been married, 
*‘ was killed in a duel, by a French officer, 
‘* his intimate companion, and to whom, be- 
* fore their quarrel, he had often done the 

“ greatelt 
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“ greateft favours. . Her worthy father bears 
“her death, as he has often told us a Chri- 
‘“ ftian fhould; he is even fo compofed as to 
“be now in his pulpit, ready to deliver a 
‘‘ few exhortations to his parifhioners, as is 
“the cuftom with us on fuch occafions:— 
* Follow me, Sir, and you fhall hear him.” 
— He followed the man without anfwering. 

The church was dimly lighted, except near 
the pulpit, where the venerable La Roche was 
feated. His people were now lifting up their 
voices ina pfalm to that Being whom their 
paftor had taught them ever to blefs and to 
revere. La Roche fat, his figure bending gen- 
tly forward, his eyes half-clofed, lifted up 
in filent devotion. A lamp placed near him, 
threw its light ftrong on his head, and mark- 
ed the fhadowy lines of age acrofs the pale- 
nefs of his brow, thinly covered with gray 
hairs. 

The mufic ceafed,—La Reche fat for a 
moment, and nature wrung a few tears from 
him. His people were loud in their grief. 
Mr ~—— was not Iefs affected than they. — 
La Roche arofe. —** Father of mercies!” faid 
he, “ forgive thefe tears; affift thy fervant 
“to lift up his foul to thee; to lift to thee 
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“the fouls of thy people !-— My friends! it 
“jis good fo to do; at all feafons it is 
“good; but, in the days of our diftrefs, 
‘‘ what a privilege itis! Well faith the fa- 
© cred book, * Truft in the Lord; at all 
times truft in the Lord.’ When every o- 
ther fupport fails us, when the fountains of 
‘* wordly comfort are dried up, let us then 


” 
“ 


*‘ feek thofe living waters which tlow from 
‘the throne of God. —’Tis only from the 
* belief of the goodnefs and wifdom of a fu- 
‘‘ preme Being, that our calamities can be 
*‘ borne in that manner which becomes a 
‘¢man. Human wifdom is here of little ufe; 
*‘ for, in proportion as it beftows comfort, 
‘it reprefles feeling, without which we may 
*© ceafe to be hurt by calamity, but we fhall 
“ alfo ceafe to enjoy happinefs.—I will not 
“bid you be infenfible, my friends! I can- 
“not, Icannot, if I would—(his tears flowe 
*€ ed afrefh)—I feel too much myfelf, and I 
«* am not afhamed of my feelings; but there- 
*‘ fore may I the more willingly be heard; 
“‘ therefore have I prayed God to give me 
‘ firength to fpeak to you; to direct you to 
“him, not with empty words, but with thefe 
‘tears; not from fpeculation, but from ex: 

‘6 perience, 
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‘* perience,— that while you fee me fuffer 

*¢ you may know alfo my confolation. 
© You behold the mourner of his only 
“child, the laft earthly ftay and blefling of 
“his declining years! Such a child too! — 
** It becomes not me to fpeak of her virtues; 
*€ yet it is but gratitude to mention them, be- 
‘* caufe they were exerted towards myfelf. — 
“‘ Not many days ago you faw her young, 
* beautiful, virtuous, and happy ;— ye who 
‘are parents will judge of my felicity then, 
** — ye will judge of my affliction now. Bus 
* T look towards him who ftruck me; I fee 
* the hand of a father amidft the chaftenings 
* of my God. — Oh! could I make you fecl 
*‘ what it is to pour out the heart, when it is 
* prefled down with many forrows, to pour 
“it out with confidence to him, in whofe 
* hands are life and death, on whofe power 
awaits all that the firft enjoys, and in con- 
“ templation of whom difappears all that the 
“ Jaft can inflict! — For we are not as thofe 
* who die without hope; we know that our 
*¢ Redeemer liveth,—that we fhall live with 
“him, with our friends his fervants, in that 
*€ bleffed land where forrow is unknown, and 
“ happinefs is endlefs as it is perfect. —Go 
F 3 * then, 
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“then, mourn not for me; I have not 
*loft my child: but a little while, and we 
* fhall meet again, never to be feparated. — 
** But ye are alfo my children; Would ye 
“that I fhould not grieve without comfort? 
**——So live as fhe lived; that, when your 
“‘ death cometh, it may be the death of the 
“righteous, and your latter end like his.” 
Such was the exhortation of La Roche; 
his audience anfwered it with their tears. The 
good old man had dried up his at the altar 
of the Lord; his countenance had loft its 
fadnefs, and aflumed the glow of faith and of 
hope. — Mr -——— followed him into his houfe, 
— The infpiration of the pulpit was paft; at 
fight of him the fcenes they had laft met in 
rufhed again on his mind; — La Roche threw 
his arms round his neck, and watered it 
with his tears. “The other was equally af: 
feted; they went together, in filence, into 
the parlour where the evening-fervice was 
wont to be performed. — The curtains of the 
organ were open;-— La Roche ftarted back at 
the fight. —* Oh! my friend!” faid he, and 
his tears burft forth again. Mr ~---— had 
now recollected himfelf; he ftept forward, 
and drew the curtains clofe—the old man 
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wiped off his tears, and taking his friend’s 
hand, ** You fee my weaknefs,” faid he, 
“tis the weaknefs of humanity; but my 
“comfort is not therefore loft.” I 
* heard you,” faid the other, “ in the pul- 
“pit; I rejoice that fuch confolation is 
** yours.” “‘It is, my friend,” faid he, 
“and I truft I fhall ever hold it faft; if 
“there are any who doubt our faith, let 
them think of what importance religion is 








to calamity, and forbear to weaken its 
* force; if they cannot reftore our happi- 
 nefs, let them not take away the folace of 
our affliction.” 

Mr ——’s heart was {mitten ; — and I have 
heard him, long after, confefs, that there 
were moments when the remembrance over- 
came him even to weakmefs; when, amidft 
all the pleafures of philofophical difcovery, 
and the pride of literary fame, he recalled 
to his mind the venerable figure of the good 
La Roche, and wifhed that he had never 
doubted. 


Z 
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N° 45. TUESDAY, June 29. 1779. 


S he a man of fafbion? is the ufual que- 
ftion on the appearance of a ftranger, or 
the mention of a perfon with whom we are 
unacquainted. But, though this phrafe be 
in the mouth of every body, I have often 
found people puzzled when they attempted to 
give an idea of what they meant by it; and, 
indeed, fo many and fo various are the qua- 
lities that enter into the compofition of a mo- 
dern man of fafbion, that it is difficult to give 
an accurate definition or a juft defcription of 
him. Perhaps he may, in the general, be 
defined, a being who poflefles fome quality or 
talent which intitles him to be received into 
every company, to make one in all parties, 
and to affociate with perfons of the higheft 
rank and the firft-diftinction. 

If this definition be juft, it may be amufing 
to confider the different ideas that have pre- 
vailed at different times with regard to the 
qualities requifite to conftitute a man of fae 
foion, Notto go farther back, we are told 
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by Lord Clarendon, that, in the beginning of 
the laft century, the menof rank were dif- 
tinguifhed by a ftately deportment, a digni- 
fied manner, and a certain ftilfnefs of cere- 
monial, admirably calculated to keep their 
inferiors at a proper diftance. In thofe days, 
when pride of family prevailed fo univerfally, 
it isto be prefumed, that no circumftance 
could atone for the want of birth. Neither 
riches nor genius, knowledge nor ability, 
could then have intitled their poffeflor to hold 
the rank of a man of fa/bion, unlefs he for 
tunately had fprung from an ancient and ho- 
nourable family. The immenfe fortunes 
which we are now accuftomed to fee acqui- 
red, almoft inftantaneoufly, were then un- 
known. In imagination, however, we may 
fancy what an aukward appearance a modern 
nabob or contractor would have made in a 
circle of thefe proud and high-minded nobles, 
With all his wealth, he would have been 
treated as a being of a different fpecies; and 
any attempt to imitate the manners of the 
great, or to rival them in expence and fplen- 
dor, would only have ferved to expofe him 

the more to ridicule and contempt. 
As riches, however, increafed in the na- 
tion, 
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tion, men became more and more fenfible of ir 
the folid advantages they brought along ~with f 
them; and the pride of birth gradually re- 

laxing, monied men rofe proportionally into f 
eftimation. The haughty lord, or proud f 
country-gentleman, no longer fcrupled to I 
give his daughter in marriage to an opulent I 
citizen, or to repair his ruined fortune, by . 
uniting the heir of his title or family with a f 
rich heirefs, though of plebeian extraction. 
Thefe conneétions daily becoming more com- ‘ 
mon, removed, in fome meafure, the difs ‘ 
tinction of rank; and every man poflefled of é' 


a certain fortune came to think himfelf in« 
titled to be treated asa gentleman, and re+ , 
ceived as a man of fafbion. Above all, the 
happy expedient of purchafing Seats in Par- | 
liament tended t@ add weight and confidera- 
tion to what came to be called the Monied In- 
teref. When a perfon who had fuddenly 
acquired an enormous fortne, could find 
eight or ten proper, well-dreffed, gentleman- 
like figures, ready to vote for him, as his 
proxies, in the Houfe of Commons, it is not 
furprifing, that, in his turn, he fhould come 
to look down on the heirs of old eftablifhed 
families, who could neither cope with him 
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in influence at court, nor vie with him in 
fhow and oftentation. 

About the beginning of this century, there 
feems to have been an intermediate, though 
fhort, interval, when genius, knowledge, ta- 
lents, and elegant accomplifhments, intitled their 
pofleffor to hold the rank of a man of fafbion, 
and were even deemed effentially requifite to 
form that character. The fociety of Swift, 
Pope, Gay, and Prior, was courted by all; 
and, without the advantages of high birth, 
or great fortune, an Addifon and a Craggs at- 
tained the firft offices in the ftate. 

In the prefent happy and enlightened age, 
neither birth nor fortune, fuperior talents, 
nor fuperior abilities, are requifite to form a 
man of fafbion. On the contrary, all thefe 
advantages united are infufficient to intitle 
their owners to hold that rank, while we 
daily fee numbers received as men of fa/bion, 
though fprung from the meaneft of the 
peopic, and though deftitute of every grace, 
of every polite accomplifhment, and of all 
pretenfions to genius or ability. 

This, I confefs, I have often confidered as 
one of the greateft and moft important im- 
provements in modern manners. Formerly 
it 
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it behoved every perfon born in obfcurity, 
who wifhed to rife into eminence, cither to 





acquire wealth by induftry and frugality, or, 





following a ftill more laborious and difficult 
purfuit, to diftinguifh himfelf by the exer- 
tion of fuperior talents in the field or in the 






fenate. But now nothing of all this is necef- 
fary. A certain degree of knowledge the 
man of fafbion mutt indeed poffefs. He mutt 
be matter of the principles contained in the 
celebrated treatife of Mr Hoyle; he mut 
know the chances of Hazard; he mutt b 
able to decide on any difpute with regard to 
the form of a hat or the fafhion of a buckle; 
and he muft be able to tell my Lady Duchefs, 











whether Marechale powder fuits beft a brown 





ora fair complexion. 





From the equipage, the drefs, the external 
fhow of a modern mana of fa/fbisn, a fuperficial 
obferver might be apt to think that fortune, 
at leaft, is a neceflary article; but a proper 
knowledge of the world teaches us the con- 
trary. 4 man of fafbisn muft, indeed, live 
as if he were a man of fortune. He mutt rival 
the wealthieft in expence of every kind; he 
muft pufh to excefs every fpecies of extrava- 
gant diflipation ; and he muit game for more 
money 
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money than he can pay. Bat all thefe things 
a man of fafbion can do without poffefling any 
vifible revenue whatever. ‘This, though per- 
haps the moit important, is not the only ad~ 
vantage which the man of fa/bion enjoys over 
the reft of mankind. Not to mention that he 
may feduce the daughter, and corrupt the 
wife of his friend, he may alfo, with perfect 
honour, rob the fon of that friend of his 
whole fortune in an evening; and it is altoge- 
ther immaterial that the one party was intoxi- 
cated and the other fober, that the one was 
fkilled in the game, and the other ignorant of 
it; for, if a young man will infift upon play- 
ing in. fuch circumftances, who but himfelf 
can be blamed for the confequences ? 

The fuperiority enjoyed by a man of fafbion 
in his ordinary dealings and intercourfe with 
mankind, is {till more marked. He may, 
without any impeachment on his charaéfer, 
and with the niceft regard to his honour, do 
things, which, in a common man, would be 
deemed \infamous. ‘Thus the man of fafbion 
may live in luxury and fplendor, while his 
creditors are ftarving in the {treets, or rotting 
in a jail; and, fhould they attempt to enforce 


the laws of their country againft him, he 


would be intitled to complain of it as a grofs 
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violation of the refpect that is due to his per- 
fon and character. 

The laft time my friend Mr Umphraville 
was in town, I was not a little amufed with 
his remarks on the men of fafbion about this 
city, and on the change that had taken place 
in our manners fince the time he had retired 
from the world. When we met a young man 
gaily dreffed, lolling in his chariot, he feldom 
failed to afk, ‘* What young Lord is that?” 
One day we were invited to dine with an old 
acquaintance, who had married a lady paf- 
fionately fond of the Jon, and of every thing 
that had the appearance of fafhion. We 
went at the common hour of dining, and, af- 
ter waiting fome time, our hoft (who had in- 
formed us that he would invite no body elfe, 
that we might talk over old ftories without 
interruption) propofed to order dinner; on 
which his lady, after chiding his impatience, 
and obferving, that no body kept fuch un- 
fafhionable hours, faid, fhe expected Mr ——, 
and another friend, whom fhe had met at the 
play the evening before, and had engaged to 
dine with her that day. After waiting a full 
hour longer, the noife of a carriage, and a 
loud rap at the door, announced the arrival 
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of the expected guefts. They entered, dreff- 
ed in the very pink of the mode; and neither 
my friend’s drefs nor mine being calculated to 
infpire them with refpeét, they bruthed paft 
us, and addreffed the lady of the houfe, and 
two young ladies who were with her, ina 
ftrain ‘of coarfe familiarity, fo different from 
the diftant and refpeétful manner to which 
Mr Umphraville had been accuftomed, that I 
could plainly difcover he was greatly fhocked 
with it. When we were called to dinner, the 
two young gentlemen feated themfelves on 
each hand of the lady of the houfe, and there 
ingrofied the whole converfation, if a recital 
of the particulars of their adventures at the 
tavern the evening before deferved that name. 
For a long time, every attempt made by our 
landiord to enter into difcourfe with Mr Um- 
phraville and me, proved abortive. At laft, 
taking advantage of an accidental paufe, he 
congratulated my friend on the conqueft of 
Pondicherry. The latter, drawing his brows 
together, and flaking his head with an ex- 
preflion of diffent, obferved, that, although 
he was always pleafed with the exertions of 
Our countrymen, and the bravery of our 
troops, he could not receive any fatisfaction 
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from an Jndian conqueft. He then began an 
harangue on the corruption of manners — the 
evils of luxury — the fatal confequences of a 
fudden influx of wealth—and would, Iam 
perfuaded, ere he had done, have traced the 
lofs of liberty in Greece, and the fall of Rome, 
to Afatic connections, had he not been, all 
at once, cut fhort with the exclamation of, 
“© Damn it, Jack, how does the old boy do 
“to. day? I hope he begins to get better.— 
“« Nay, pr’ythe don’t look grave; you know 
“Tam. too much your friend to with him tq 
*‘ hold out long; but if h@tip before Tuef 
*¢ day at twelve o’clock, I fhall lofe a hundred 
“to Dick Hazard.— After that time, as foon 
** as you pleafe.— Don’t you think, Madam, 
“ (addrefling himfelf to one of the young la- 
*‘ dies), that, when an old fellow has been 
* fcraping money together with both hands 
“for forty years, the civileft thing he can do, 
*€ is to die, and leave it to a fon who has fpirit 
“to fpend it.” Without uttering a word, 
the lady gave one look, that, had he been 
able to tranflate it into language, muft, fora 
time at leaft, have checked his vivacity. But 
the rebuke being too delicate to make any im- 
preflion on our hero, he ran on in the fame 
{train 3 
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ftrain; and, being properly fupported by his 
companion, effectually excluded the difcourfe 
of every body elfe. Umphraville did not once 
again attempt to open his mouth; and, for 
my own part, as I had heard enough of the 
converfation, his countenance ferved as a fuffi- 
cient fund of entertainment for me. A paint- 
er, who wifhed to exprefs indignation, con- 
tempt, and pity, blended together, could not 
have found a finer fudy. 

At length we withdrew; and we had no 
fooner got fairly out of the houfe, than Um- 
phraville began to interrogate me with regard 
to the gentlemen who had dined with us. 
“They are men of falbian,” faid L—** But 
“who are they? of what families are they de- 
“ fcended ?”— ** As to that,” replied I, ‘ you 
“ know I am not fkilled in the fcience of ge= 
“ nealogy; but, though I were, it would not 
“enable me to anfwer your prefent inqui- 
“ries; for I believe, were you to put the 
* queftion to the gentlemen themfelves, it 
‘** would puzzle either of them to tell you who 
* his grandfather was.”— What then,” faid 
he, in an elevated tone of voice, “ intitles 
*‘ them to be received into company as men of 
“ fafbion ? Is it extent of ability, fuperiority 
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*‘ of genius, refinement of tafte, elegant ac. 
** complifhments, or polite converfation? I 
** admit, that, where thefe are to be found 
jn an eminent degree, they may make up for 
** the want of birth ; but where a perfon can 
“© neither talk‘like a man of fenfe, nor behave 
** like a gentleman, I muft own I cannot ca- 
**fily pardon our men of rank for allowing 
** every barrier to be removed, and every fri- 
** volous infignificant fellow who can adopt 
** the reigning vices of the age, to be received 
*€ on an equal footing with themfelves.— But, 
“¢ after all,” continued he, in a calm tone, ‘if 
*¢ fuch be the manners of ourmen of rank, it 
*¢ may be doubted, whether they, or their imi- 
“ tators, are the greateft objects of contempt.” 
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HapreEnep lately to dine in a large come 

pany, where I was, in a great meafure, 
unknowing and unknown. ‘To enter into far 
ther particulars, would be to tell you more 
than is neceflary to my ftory. 

The converfation, after dinner, turned om 
that common-place queftion, ‘* Whether ‘a 
“ parent ought to chufe a profeffion for his 
* child, or leave him to chufe for himfelf ?” 

Many remarks and examples wefe produ- 
ced on both fides of the queftion; and the 
argument hung in equilibrio, as is often the 
cafe, when all the fpeakers are moderately 
well informed, and none of them are very ea- 
ger to convince, or unwilling to be convinced. 
6. At length an elderly gentleman began to 
give his opinion. He was a ftranger to moft 
of the company ;_ had been filent, but fot ful- 
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len ; of a fteady, but not voracious appetite ; 
and one rather civil than polite. 

‘In my younger days,” faid he, “ no- 
“thing would ferve me, but I muft needs 
** make a campaign againft the Turks in Hun- 
‘¢ gary.”— At mention of the Turks and 
Hungary, I perceived a general impatience to 
feize the company. 

‘« T rejoice exceedingly, Sir,” faid a young 
phyfician, ** that fortune has placed me near 
*©one of your character, Sir, from whom I 
“‘ may be informed with precifion, whether 
“‘ Javemens of ol. amygd. did indeed prove a 
“¢ fpecific in the Hungarian Dyjenteriay which 
*¢ defolated the German ariny.” 

“© Tpecacuanha in imall dofes,” added an- 
other gentleman of the faculty, * is an excel- 
“‘ lent recipe, and was generally prefcribed at 
“ our hofpitals in Weftphalia, with great, al- 
§ though not infallible fuccefs: but that me- 
*‘thod was not known in the laft wars be- 
“tween the Otmans, vulgarly termed Turks, 
‘* and the Jmperialifis, whom, through an er- 
“‘ ror exceedingly common, my good friend 
* has denominated Germans.” 

“You muft pardon me, Doétor,” faid a 
third, ‘‘ipecacuanha, in {mall dofes, was ad- 

*© miniftered 
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“ miniftered at the fiege of Limerick, foon 
‘‘ after the Revolution; and, if you will be 
“ pleafed to add /eventy-nine, the years of 
“‘ this century, to ten or eleven, which carries 
“us back to the fiege of Limerick in the Mf, 
“you will find, if I miftake not, that this re- 
‘* cipe has been ufed for four fcore and nine, 
“‘ or for ninety years.” 

“ Twice the years of the longef prefcription, 
“ Doctor,” cried a pert barrifter from the o- 
ther end of the table, ‘even after making a 
“ yeafonable allowance for minorities.” 

You mean, if thct were noceflary,”. fila 
a thoughtful aged perfon who fat next him, 

“As I was faying,” continued the third 
phyfician, ‘* ipecacuanha was adminiftered, 
‘in fmall dofes, at the fiege of Limerick: for, 
“itis a certain fact, that a furgeon in King 
“ William’s army communicated the receipt 
“ of that preparation toa friend of his, and 
“that friend communicated it to the father, 
“or rather, as I incline to believe, to the 
* grandfather of a friend of mine. I am pe- 
‘‘ culiarly attentive to the exactitude of my 
“ facts ; for, indeed, it is by facts alone that we 
“can proceed to reafon with affurance. It 
** was the Great Bacon’s method.” 
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A grave perfonage in black then fpoke : 
‘There is another circumftance refpecting 
“€ the laft wars in Hungary, which, I muft con- 
*¢ fefs, does exceedingly intereft my curiofity ; 
“and that is, whether General Doxat was 
«¢ juftly condemned for yielding up a fortified 
*¢ city to the Intidels, or whether, being an 
*¢ innocent man, and a Proteftant, he was 
“€ perfecuted unto death by the intrigues of 
*« the Jefuits at the court of Vienna ?” 

*« T know nothing of General Doxy,” faid 
the ftranger, who had hitherto liftened atten- 
tively 5 © but, if he was perfecuted by the Je. 
‘¢ fuits, I fhould fuppofe him to have beena 
‘“‘ very honeft gentleman; for I never heard 
* any thing but ill of the people of that reli- 
«© livion.” 

* You forget,” faid the firft phyfician, 
“the Quinguina, that celebrated febrifuge, 
*‘ which was brought into Europe by a father 
“of that order, or, as you are pleafed to ex- 
* prefs it in a French idiom, of that reli- 
§¢ gion. 

** That of the introduction of the Quingui- 
‘* na into Europe by the Jefuits is a vulgar er- 
“ror,” faid the fecond phyfician: ‘ The 
truth is, that the fecret was communicated 
& by 
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“ by the natives of South America to a hu- 
“mane Spanifh governor whom they loved. 
“ He told his chaplain of it, the chaplain, a 
“ German Jefuit, gave fome of the bark to 
“Dr Helvetius of Amfterdam, father of 
“that Helvetius who, having compofed a 
“ book concerning matter, gave it the title of 
“ {pirit.” 

What !” cried the third phyfician, ** Was 
“that Dr Helvetius who cured the Queen 
“ of France of an intermittent, the father of 
“ Helvetius the renowned philofopher ? The 
“ fa& is exceedingly curious; and I wonder 
“whether it has come to the knowledge of 
“my correfpondent Dr B ad 





** As the gentleman {peaks of his campaigns,” 
faid an officer of the army, “ he will proba- 
“ bly be in a condition to inform us, whether 
“ Marfhall Saxe is to be credited, when he 
“tells us, in his Reveries, that the Turkith 
“horfe, after having drawn out their fire, 
“mowed down the Imperial infantry ?” 

** Perhaps we fhall have fome account of 
“Petronius found at Belgrade,” faid another 
of the company; “but I fufpend my inqui- 
“ries until the gentleman has finifhed his 
* ftory.” 
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‘I have liftened with great pleafure,” {aid 
the ftranger, “ and, though I cannot fay 
«« that I underftand all the ingenious things 
“ fpoken, I can fee the truth of what I have 
“ often been told, that the Scots, with alk: 
‘¢ their faults, are a learned nation. 

* In my younger days, itis true, that no- 
‘thing would ferve me, but I muft needs 
‘¢ make a campaign againft the Turks, or the 
‘© Hotmen in Hungary; but my father could 
“‘ not afford tg breed me like a gentleman, 
“‘ which was my own with, and fo he bound 
“‘me for feven years toa fhip-chandler in 
“* Wapping. Juft as. my time was out, my 
6* mafter died, and I married the widow, 
‘© What by marriages, and what by purcha- 
“ fing damaged ftores, I got together a pretty 
* capital. I then dealt in failors tickets, and 
** I peculated, as they call it, in divers things. 
‘Tam now well known about ’Change, aye, 
** and fomewhere elfe too”, faid he, with a 
fignificant nod. 

** Now, Gentlemen, you will judge whether 
*‘ my father did not chufe better for me than 
** 1 fhould have done for myfelf. Had I gone 
** to the wars, I might have loft fome of my 
** precious limbs, or have had my tongue cut 
** out 
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* out by the Turks. But, fuppofe that I had 
“returned fafe to Old England, I might in- 
‘6 deed have been able to brag that I was ace 
** quainted with the /aughing man of Hungary, 
“and with Peter, o—TI can’t hit on his name; 
« and I might have learned the way of curing 


Great Bacon, and known whether a Turkifh 


“horfe mowed down /mperial Infants; but 
*‘ my pockets would have been empty all the 
“ while, and I fhould have been put to hard 
“ fhifts for adinner. And fo you will fee 
“that my father did well in binding me ap- 
 prentice to a fhip-chandlcr.— Here is to his 
“ memory ina bumper of Port; and fuccefs 
“to omnium, and the Irifh Tong-teing !” 


Iam, Sir, &c. 


LUTRAPELUS. 





T328Cw 


Though I early fignified my refolution of 
declining to take any public notice,of com- 
munications or letters fent me 3 yet there isa 
fet of correfpondents, whofe favours, lately 
received, I think myfelf bound to acknow- 

Vo. Il. i ledge; 
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ledge ; and this I do the more willingly, as ft 
fhows the fame of my predeceflors to have ex- 
tended farther than even I had been apt to 
imagine. 

The Speéator’s Clib has been long known 
to the literary and the fafhionable of both 
fexes ; but I confefs I was not lefs furprifed 
than pleafed to find them familiar (much to 
the credit of the gentlemen who frequent fuch 
places) to the very Tavern-keepers of this 
city ; the greateft part of whom, not doubt- 
ing that I was to follow fo illuftrious an ex- 
ample, in the inftitution of a Convivial Socie- 
ty, have feverally applied to me, through the 
channel of my Editor, to beg that they may 
be honoured with the reception of the Mirror 
Club. 

Like all other candidates for employment, 
none of them has been ata lofs for reafons 
why his propofal fhould have the preference, 
One defcribes his houfe as in the moft public, 
another recommends his as in the moft pri- 
vate part of the town. One fays, his tavern 
is reforted to by the politeft company; an- 
other, that he only receives gentlemen of the 
moft regular and refpeétable characters. One 
offers me the largeft room of its kind; an- 
other, 
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other, the moft quiet and commodious. I ant 


. particularly pleafed with the attention of onc 
a of thefe gentlemen, who tells me, he has pro- 
" vided an excellent e/bow-chair for Mr Umphra- 

ville, and that he fhall take care to have no 
‘ children in his houfe to difturb Mr Fleetwood. 

I am forry to keep thefe good people in 

" fufpenfe ; but I muft inform them, for many 
tO . : 
h obvious reafons, that though my friends and 
: I vifit them oftener perhaps than they are a- 
is . , 

ware of, it may be a confiderable time before 
* we find it convenient to conftitute a regular 
7 Club, or to make known, even to the mafter 
of the houfe which has the honour of recei- 
1 s : 
. ving ™, where we have fixed the place of our 
k: convention. 

Mean time, as all of them reft their chief 

t pretenfions on the charatter of the clubs who 
H already favour them with their countenance, 

and as the names of moft of thefe clubs excite 
q my curiofity to be acquainted with their hi- 
z ftory and conftitution, 1 muft hereby requeft 
f: the landlords who entertain the refpective fo- 
' cieties of the Capillaire, the Whin-bufh, the 
7 Knights of the Cap and Feather, the Tabere 
nacle, the Stoic, the Poker, the Hum-drum, and 
’ H 2 the 
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the Antemanum, to tranfmit me a fhort ac- 
count of the origin and nature of thefe focie- 
ties ;—I fay the landlords, becaufe I do not 
think myfelf intitled to defire fuch an account 
from the clubs themfelves, and becaufe it is 
probable that the moft material tranfactions 
carried on at their meetings are perfectly well 
knowa, and, indeed, may be faid to come 


through the hands of the hofis and their de- 
puties. 
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Quid minuat curas, quid te tibi reddat amicum- 
Hor. 


Har falfe refinement and miftaken de- 

licacy I have formerly defcribed in my 
friend Mr Fleetwood, a conftant indulgence 
in which has rendered all his feelings fo acute, 
as to make him be difgufted with the ordi- 
nary focieties of men, not only attends hiny 
when in company, or engaged in converfa~ 
tion, but fometimes difturbs thofe pleafures, 
from which a mind like his ought to receive 
the higheft enjoyment. Though endowed 
with the moft excellent tafte, and, thouglt 
his mind be fitted for relifhing ail the beau- 
ties of good compofition; yet, fuch is the 
effect of that excefs of fenfibility he has in- 
dulged, that he hardly ever receives pleafure 
from any of thefe, which is not mixed witli 
fome degree of pain. In reading, though he 
can feel all the excellencies of the author, 
and enter into his fentiments with warmth, 


H 3 yet 
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yet he generally meets with fomething to of- 
fend him. If a poem, he complains that, 
with all its merit, it is, in fome places, tur- 
gid, in others languid; if a profe compofi- 
tion, that the ftyle is laboured or carelefs, 
Riff or familiar, and that the matter is either 
trite or obfcure. In his remarks, there is 
always fome foundation of truth; but that 
exquifite fenfibility which leads to the too 
nice perception of blemifhes, is apt to carry 
him away from the contemplation of the 
beauties of the author, and gives him a de- 
gree of uneafinefs which is not always come 
penfated by the pleafure he receives. 

Very different from this turn of mind is 
that of Robert Morley, Efy; He isa man of 
very confiderable abilities. His father being 
aman of a good fortune, fent him, when 
a boy, to an Englifh academy. He contract- 
ed, from the example of his teachers, an ate 


tachment to ancient learning; and he was. 


led to think that he felt and relifhed the claf- 
fics, and underftood the merits of their come 
pofition. From thefe circumftances, he bee 
gan to fancy himfelf a man of fine tafte, qua- 
lified to decide with authority upon every 
fubject of polite literature. But, in reality, 

Mr 
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Mr Morley poffeffes as little tafte as any man 
lever knew of his talents and learning. En- 
dowed, by nature, with great flrength of 
mind, and ignorant of the feeblenefs and 
weaknefs of human charatter, he is a ftran- 
ger to all thofe finer delicacies of feeling and 
perception which conftitute the man_of genus 
ine tafte. But, this notwithftanding, from 
the perfuafion that he is a perfon of fine tafe, 


-he reads and talks, with fancied rapture, of 


a'poem, or a poetical defcription. All his 
remarks, however, difcover that he knows 
nothing of what he talks about; and almoft 
every opinion which he gives differs from the 
moft approved upon the fubje&. Catched by 
that fpirit which Homer's heroes are poffefied 
of, he agrees with the greateft part of the 
world in thinking that author the firft of all 
Poets; but Virgil he confiders as a Poet of 
very little merit. To him he prefers Lucan; 
but thinks there are fome paflages in Statius 
fuperior to either. He fays Ovid gives a bet- 
ter picture of love than Tibud/us ; and he pre- 
fers Quintus Curtius, as an hiftorian, to 
Livy. The modern writers, particularly the 
French, he generally fpeaks of with cone 
tempt. Amongft the Englifh, he likes the 

ftyle 
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ftyle of the Rambler better than that of Mr 
Addifon’s Speftator; and he prefers Gordon 
and Macpherfon to Hume and Robertfon. 1 
have fometimes heard him repeat an hundred 
lines, at a ftretch, from one of the moft 
bombaft of our Englith poets, and have feen 
him in apparent rapture at the high-founding 
words and fwell of the lines, thoughI am 
pretty certain that he could not have a dif- 
tinct picture or idea of any one thing the 
poet meant. Though he has no ear, I have 
heard him talk with enthufiafm in praife of 
mufic, and lecture, with an air of fuperiori- 
ty, upon the different qualities of the greateft 
matters in the art. 

Thus, while Mr Flectwood is often a prey 
to difappointment, and rendered uneafy by 
exceflive refinement and fenfibility, Mr Mor- 
Jey, without any tafte at all, receives gratifi- 
cation unmixed and unalloyed. 

The character of Morley is not more dif- 
ferent from Fleetwood’s than that of Tom 
Dacres is from both. Tom is a young man 
of fix and twenty, and, being owner of an 
eftate of about L. 500 a-year, he refides con- 
ftantly in the country. He is not a man of 


parts; nor is he poffefied of the leaft degree 
of 
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of tafte; but Tom lives eafy, contented, and 
happy. He is one of the greateft talkers I 
ever knew; he rambles, with great volubi- 
lity, from fubjec&t to fubject;+but he never 
fays any thing that is worth being heard. He 
is every where the fame; and he runs on 
with the like undiftinguifhing eafe, whether 
in company with men in high or in low rank, 
with the knowing or the ignorant.. The 
morning, if the weather be good, he employs 
in traverfing the fields, drefled in a fhort coat, 
and an old flouched hat, with a tarnifhed gold 
binding. He is expert at all exercifes; and 
he pafies much of his time in fhooting, play- 
ing at cricket, or at nine-pins. If the weather 
be rainy, he moves from the farm-yard to the 
ftable, or from the {table to the farm-yard. 
He walks from one end of the parlour to the 
other, humming a tune, or whifiling to him- 
felf; fometimes he plays on the fiddle, or 
takes a hit at back-gammon. Tom’s fifters, 
who are very accomplifhed girls, now and 
then put into his hands any new book with 
which they are pleafed ; but he always returns 
it, fays he does not fee the ufe of reading, 
that the book may be good, is weil pleafed 
‘that they like it, but that it is not a thing of 
his 
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his fort. Even in the prefence of ladies, he 
often indulges in jokes coarfe and indecent, 
which could not be heard without a bluth 
from any other perfon; but from Tom, for 
his way is known, they are heard without of- 
fence. Tom is pleafed with himfelf, and with 
every thing around him, and wifhes for no 
thing that he is not poffefled of. He fays he 
is much happier than your wifer and graver 
gentlenen. Tom will never be refpected or 
admired; but he is difliked by none, and 
made welcome where-ever he goes. 

In reflecting upon thefe characters, I have 
fometimes been almoft tempted to think, that 
tafte is an acquifition to be avoided. I have 
been apt to make this conclufion, when I con- 
fider the many undefcribable uneafineffes 
which Mr Fleetwood is expofed to, and the 
many unalloyed enjoyments of Morley and 
Dacres ; the one without tafte, but believing 
himfelf poffeffed of it; the other without 
tafte, and without thinking that he has any. 
But I have always been withdrawn from every 
fuch reflection, by the contemplation of the 
character of my much-valued friend Mr Sid- 
ney. 


Mr Sidney is a man of the beft underftand- , 
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ing, and of the moft correct and elegant tafte ; 
but he is not more remarkable for thofe quali- 
ties, than for that uncommon gododnefs and 
benevolence which prefides in all he fays and 
docs. To this it is owing that his refined 
tafte has never been attended with any other 
confequence than to add to his own happi- 
nefs, and to that of every perfon with whom 
he has any connection. Mr Sidney never un- 
bofoms the fecrets of his heart, except toa 
very few particular friends; but he is polite 
and complaifant to all. It is not, however, 
that politenefs which arifes from a defire to 
comply with the rules of the world ; it is po- 
litenefs, di€tated by the heart, and which, 
therefore, fits always eafy upon him. At 
peace with his own mind, he is pleafed with 
every one about him; and he receives the 
moft fenfible gratification from the thought, 
that the little attentions which he beftows up- 
on others, contribute to their happinefs. No 
perfon ever knew better how to eftimate the 
different pleafures of life ; but none ever en- 
tered with more eafe into the enjoyments of 
others, though not fuited to his own tafte. 
This flows from the natural benevolence of 
his heart; and I know he has received more 
delight 
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delight from taking a fhare in the pleafures of 
others, than in cultivating his own. In read. 
ing, no man has a nicer difcernment of the 
faults of an author; but he always contrives 
to overlook them; and fays, that he hardly 
ever read any book from which he did not 
receive fome pleafure or inftruction. 

Mr Sidney has, in the courfe of his life, 
met with difappointments and misfortunes, 
though few of them are known, except to his 
moft particular friends. While the impref- 
fion of thofe misfortunes was ftrongeft on 
his mind, his outward conduct in the wond 
remained invariably the fame; and thofe few 
friends whom he honoured by making part- 
ners of his forrows. know, that one great 
fource of his confolation was the confciouf- 
nefs, that, under the preflure of calamity, his 
behaviour remained unaltered, and that he 
was able to go through the duties of life with 
becoming dignity and eafe. Inftead of being 
peevith and difcontented with the world, the 
difappointments he has met with have only 
taught him to become more detached from 
thofe enjoyments of life which are beyond his 
power, and have made him value more high- 
ly thofe which he poffefies. Mr Sidney has, 
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for a long time paft, been engaged in bufinefs 
of a very difficult and laborious nature; but 
he conduéts it with equal cafe and fpirit. Far 
from the elegance and fenfibility of his mind 


‘unfitting him for the management of thofe 


tranfactions which require great firmnefs and 
perfeverance, I believe it is his good tafte and 
elegant refinement of mind, which enable him 
to fupport that load of bufinefs; becaufe he 
knows that, when it is finifhed, he has plea- 
fure in ftore. He is married to a very ami- 
able and beautiful woman, by whom he has 
four fine children. He fays, that, when he 
thinks it is for them, all toil is eafy, and all 
labour light. 

The intimate knowledge I have of Afr Sids 
ney, has taught me, that refinement and deli-« 
cacy of mind, when kept within proper 
bounds, contribute to happinefs; and that 
their natural effect, inftead of producing un- 
eafinefs and chagrin, is to add to the enjoy- 
ments of life. In comparing the two charac- 
ters of Fleetwood and Sidney, which nature 
feems to have caft in the fame mould, I have 
been ftruck with the fatal confequences to 
Fleetwood, of indulging his fpleen at thofe 
little rubs in life, which a jufter fenfe of hu- 
Vou. IL. I 
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man imperfection would make him confider 
equally unavoidable, and to be regarded with 
the fame indifference, as a rainy day, a dufty 
road, or any the like trifling inconvenience, 
There is nothing fo inconfiderable which may 
not become of importance, when made an ob- 
ject of ferious attention. Sidney never repines 
like Fleetwood; and, as he is much more re- 
{peéted, fo he has much more real happinefs 
than either Morley or Dacres. Fleetwood’s 
weakneffes are amiable ; and, though we pity, 
we muft love him; but there is a complacent 
dignity in the character of Sidney, which ex- 
cites at once our love, refpeét, and admira- 
tion. 
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HE following paper was lately received 

from acorrefpondent, who accompa- 
nied it with a promife of carrying his idea 
through fome of the other fine arts. I have 
fince been endeavouring to make it alittle lefs 
technical, in order to fit it more for general 
perufal; but, finding I could not accomplith 
this, without hurting the illuftrations of the 
writer, I have given it to my readers in the 
terms in which I received it. 


HE perceptions of different men, arifing 

from the impreffions of the fame object, 
are very often different. Of thefe we always 
fuppofe one to be juft and true; all the o- 
thers to be falfe. But whicli is the true, and 
which the falfe, we are often at a lofs to de- 
termine ; as the poet has faid, 


*Tis with our judgements as our watches, noné 
Go juft alike, yet each believes his own. 
Pore. 
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With regard to our external fenfes, this di- 
verfity of feeling, as far as it occurs, is of little 
confequence ; but the truth of perception, in 
our internal fenfes, employed in morals and 
criticifm, is more interefting and important. 

In the judgements we form concerning the 
beauty and excellency of the feveral imitative 
arts, this difference of feeling is very confpi« 
cuous ; and ’tis difficult to fay why each man 
may not believe his own, or how a ftandard 
may be eftablifhed, by which the truth of dif- 
ferent judgements may be compared and tri- 
ed. Whether there is, or is not, a ftandard 
of tafte, I fhall not attempt to determine; but 
there is a queftion conneéted with that, which, 
properly anfwered, may have fome effeét in 
the decifion: Whether, in the imitative arts, 
a perfon exercifed in the practice of the art, 
or in the frequent contemplation of its pro- 
duétions, be better qualified to judge of thefe, 
than a perfon who only feels the direct and 
immediate effe&ts of it? In the words of an 
ancient critic, An defi, qui rationem operis ine 
telligunt, an qui voluptatem tantum percipiunt, 
optime dijudicant ; or, as I may exprefs it in 
Englith, Whether the artift or connoifeur have 
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any advantage over other perfons of common 
fenfe or common feeling ? 

This queftion fhall be confidered at prefent 
with regard to one art only, to wit, that of 
painting; but fome of the principles which I 
fhall endeavour to illuftrate, will have a gene- 
ral tendency to eftablifh a decifion in all. In 
the firft place, it is proper to mention the 
chief fources of the pleafure we receive in 
viewing pictures. One arifes from the per- 
ception of imitation, however produced; a 
fecond from the art difplayed in producing 
fuch imitation; anda third, from the beau- 
ty, grace, agreeablenefs, and propriety of the 
object imitated. Thefe may all occur in the 
imitation of one fingle object; but a much 
higher pleafure arifes from feveral objects 
combined together in fuch a manner, that, 
while each of them fingly affords the feveral 
fources of pleafure already mentioned, they 
all unite in producing one effect, one particu- 
lar emotion in the fpectator, and an impreflion 
much ftronger than could have been raifed 
by one object alone. 

Thefe feem to be the chief fources of the 
pleafure we receive from pictures ; and, with 
regard to the true and accurate perceptions 
I 3 of 
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of cach, let us confider who is moft likely to 
form them, the painter and connoiffeur, or the 
unexperienced fpectator. 

In viewing imitation, we are more or lefs 
pleafed according to the degree of exactnefs 
with which the object is expreffed ; and, finp. 
pofing the object to be a common one, it 
might be imagined, that every perfon would 
be equally a judge of the exacinefs of the imi- 
tation; but, in truth, it is otherwife. Our 
recollection of an object does not depend up- 
on any fecret remembrance of the feveral parts 
of which it confifts, of the exact pofition of 
thefe, or of the dimenfions of the whole. A 
very inaccurate refemblance ferves the purpofe 
of memory, and will often pafs with us fora 
true reprefentation, even of the fubjeéts that 
we fancy ourfelves very well acquainted with. 

The felf applaufe of Zeuxis was not well 
founded when he valued himfelf on having 
painted grapes that fo far deceived the birds 
as to bring them to peck at his picture. Birds 
are no judges of an accurate refemblance, 
when they often miftake a feare-crow for a 
man. Nor had Parrhafius much reafon to 
boaft of his deceiving even Zeuxis, who, view- 
ing it haftily, and from a diftance, miftook 
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the picture of a linen-cloth for a real one. Ic 
always requires ftudy to perceive the exactnefs 
of imitation; and moft perfons may find, by 
daily experience, that, when they would exa- 
mine the accuracy of any reprefentation, they 
can hardly do it properly, but by bringing to- 
gether the picture and its archetype, fo that 
they may quickly pafs from the one to the o- 
ther, and thereby compare the form, fize, and 
proportions of all the different parts. With- 
out fuch ftudy of objects as the painter em- 
ploys toimitate them, or the conntifeur em- 
ploys in comparing them with their imitations, 
there is no perfon can be a judge of the ex- 
aétnefs of the reprefentation. The painters, 
therefore, or the connoifeurs, are the perfons 
who will beft perceive the truth of imitation, 
and beft judge of its merit. It is true, fome 
perfons may be acquainted with certain ob- 
jects, even better than the painters themfelves, 
as the fhoemaker was with the fhoe in the pic- 
ture of Apelles; bur moft perfons, like the 
fame fhoemaker, are unfit to extend their 
judgement beyond their 4#; and muft, in o- 
ther parts, yicld to the more general know- 
ledge of the painter. 
As we are, in the firft place, pleafed with 
, Viewing 
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viewing imitation; fo we are, in the fecond 
place, with confidering the art by which the 
imitation is performed. ‘The pleafure we de» 
rive from this, is in proportion to the diffi. 
culty we apprehend in the execution, and the 
degree of genius neceffary to the performance 
of it. But this difficulty, and the degree of 
genius exerted in furmounting it, can only be 
well known to the perfons exercifed in the 
practice of the art. 

When a perfon has acquired an exact idea 
of an object, there is ftill a great difficulty in 
exprefling that correétly upon his canvafs, 
With regard to objects of a fteady figure, they 
may perhaps be imitated by an ordinary ar- 
tift; but tranfient objects, of a momentary 
appearance, require ftill a nicer hand. To 
catch the more delicate expreflions of the hu- 
man foul, requires an art of which few are 
poffeffed, and none can fufficiently admire but 
thofe who have themfelves attempted it. Thefe 
are the difficulties of painting, in forming e- 
ven a correct outline; and the painter has yet 
more to ftruggle with. To reprefent a folid 
upon a plain furface, by the pofition and fize 
of the feveral parts; to be exact in the per- 
fpettive ; by thefe, and by the diftribution of 
light 
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light and fhade, to make every figure ftand 
out from the canvas; and, /afly, by natural 
and glowing colours to animate and give life 
tothe whole : Thefe are parts of the painter’s 
art, from which chiefly the pleafure of: the 
fpectator, arifing from his confcioufnefs of the 
imitation, is derived, but, at the fame time, 
fuch as the uninformed fpectator has but an 
imperfect notion of, and, therefore, muft feel 
an inferior degree of pleafure in contempla- 
ting. 

The next fource of the pleafures derived 
from painting, above taken notice of, is that 
wifing from the beauty, the grace, the ele« 
gance of the objects imitated. When a paint- 
er is happy enough to make fuch a choice, he 
does it by a conftitutional tafte that may be 
common to all. Raphael could not learn it 
from his mafter Pietro Perugino; Rubens, 
though converfant with the beft models of an- 
tiquity, could never acquire it. In judging; 
therefore, of this part of painting, the artift 
has hardly any advantage above the common 
fpectator. But it is to be obferved, that a per- 
fon of the fineft natural tafte cannot become 
fuddenly an elegans formarum /peftator, an 
expreflion which it is fcarce poflible to tranf- 

late. 
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late. It is only by comparifon that we arrive 
at the knowledge of what is moft perfect in its 
kind. The Madonas of Carlo Maratt appear 
exquifitely beautiful; and it is only when we 
fee thofe of Raphael that we difcern their im- 
perfections. A perfon may even be fenfible 
of the imperfections of forms; but, at the 
fame time, may find it impoffible to conceive, 
with precifion, an idea of the more perfect. 
Thus Raphael could not form an idea of the 
Divine Majefty, till he faw it fo forcibly exe 
preffed in the paintings of Michael Angelo. As 
our judgement, therefore, of beauty, grace, 
and elegance, though founded in perception, 
becomes accurate only by comparifon and ex 
perience; fo the painter exercifed in the con- 
templation of forms, is likely to be a better 
judge of beauty than any perfon lefs expe- 
rienced. 

The laft and moft confiderable pleafure re- 
ceived from painting, is that arifing from com- 
pofition. This is properly diftinguifhed into 
two kinds; the picturefque and the poetical. 
To the firft belongs the diftribution of the fe- 
veral figures, fo that they may all be united 
and confpire in one fingle effect; while each 
is fo placed, as to prefent itfelf in proportion 
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to its importance in the action reprefented. 
To this alfo belongs the diverfifying and con- 
trafting the attitudes of different figures, as 
well as the feveral members of each. Above 
all, the picturefque compofition has belonging 
to it the diftribution of light and fhade, while 
every fingle figure has its proper fhare of each. 
One mafs of light, and its proportionable 
fhade, fhould unite the whole piece, and make 
every part of it confpire in one fingle effect. 
To this alfo belongs the harmony as well as 
the contraft of colours. Now, in ail this ore 
donnance pitturcfque, there appears an exqui- 
fite art, only to be acquired by cuftom and 
habit; and of the merit of the execution, no 
perfon can be a judge but one who has been 
in fome meafure in the practice of it. It is 
enough to fay, that hardly any body will 
doubt, that Paulo Veronefe was a better judge 
of the difpofition of figures than Michael An- 
gelo; and that Caravaggio was a better judge 
of the diftribution of light and fhade than 
Raphael; fo, in fome meafure, every painter, 
in proportion to his knowledge, muft be a 
better judge of the merit of picturefque com- 
pofition, than any perfon who judges from the 
effects only. 
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With regard to. poetical compofition, it com. 
prehends the choice of the action to be repre. 
fented, and of the point of time at which the 
perfons are to be introduced, the invention of 
circumftances to be employed, the exprefiion 
to be given to every actor; and, /afly, the 
obfervance of the cofume, that is, giving to 
veach perfon an air fuitable to his rank, repre 
fenting the complexion and features that exe 
prefs his temperament, his age, and the ¢li- 
mate of his country, and drefling him inthe 
habit of the time in which he lived, and of 
the nation to which he belongs. 

From this enumeration of the feveral confi 
derations that employ the hiftory-painter, ‘it 
will immediately appear why this department 
of painting is called poetical compofition; for 
here, in truth, it is the imagination of a poet 
that employs the hand of a painter. This 
imagination is nowife neceflarily connected 
with the imitative hand. Lucas of Leydén 
painted more correctly, that is, imitated more 
exactly, than Salvator Rofa; but the former 
did not chufe fubjeéts of fo much grace and 
dignity, nor compofed with fo much force and 
fpirit, becaufe he was not a poet like the lat 
ter. Salvator Rofa has given us elegant ver- 
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fes full of picturefque defcription ; and, in e- 
very one of his pictures, he ftrikes us by thofe 
circumftances which his poetical imagination 
had fuggefted. Now, it is plain, that a poeti- 
cal imagination muft be derived from nature, 
and can arife neither from the practice of 
painting, nor even from the fludy of pictures. 
The painter, therefore, and even the connoi/= 
feur, in judging of the merit of poetical come 
pofition, can have little advantage above other 
fpectators ; but even here, it muft be allowed, 
that, if “the painter has an equal degree, of 
tafte, he muft, from the more frequent exer- 
cife of it, have great advantages in judging a- 
bove any other perfon lefs experienced, 
Ihave thus endeavoured to fhew, that, in 
judging of painting, the painter himfelf, and 
even the connoifeur, much engaged and exer- 
cifed in the ftudy of pictures, thatis, ili gui 
rationem operis intelligunt, have advantages a- 
bove the common fpectators, gui voluptatem 
tantum percipiunt. But, as a caution to the 
former, it may not be improper to conclude 


with obferving, that the painter and connoi/- 


feur are often in danger of having their fenfi- 


bility deadened, or their natural tafte corrupt- 
Voi. II. K ed, 
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ed, by a knowledge of the technical minutig 
of the art, fo far as to throw the balance to, 
wards the fide of the common fpectator, 
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S I walked one evening, about a forte 
night ago, through St Andrew’s Square, 
I obferved a girl meanly dreffed coming along 
the pavement at a flow pace. When I pafled 
her, fhe turned a little towards me, and made 
afort of halt; but faid nothing. I am ill at 
looking any body full in the face; fo I went 
on a few fteps before I turned my eye to obs 
ferve her. She had, by this time, refumed 
her former pace. I remarked a certain ele- 
gance in her form which the poornefs of her 
garb could not altogether overcome: Her per- 
fon was thin and genteel, and there was fome- 
thing not ungraceful in the ftoop of her head, 
and the feeming feeblenefs with which fhe 
walked. Icould not refift the defire which 
her appearance gave me of knowing fome- 
what of her fituation and circumftances: I 
therefore walked back, and repafied her with 
fuch a look (for I could bring myfelf to no 
thing more) as might induce her to fpeak what 
fhe feemed defirous to fay at firft. This had 
K 2 the 
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the effect I wifhed. — * Pity a poor orphan !” 
faid fhe, in a voice tremulous and weak. I 
ftopped, and put my hand in my pocket: I had 
now a better opportunity of obferving her. 
Her face was thin and pale; part of it was 
fhaded by her hair, of a light brown colour, 
which was parted, ina difordered manner, at 
her forehead, and hung loofe upon her fhoul- 
ders; round them was caft a piece of tate 
tered cloak, which, with one hand, fhe held 
acrofs her bofom, while the other was half 
outftretched to receive the bounty I intended 
for her. Her large blue eyes were caft on the 
ground: fhe was drawing back her hand as I 
put a trifle into it: on receiving which, fhe 
turned them up to me, muttered fomething 
which I could not hear, and then letting go 
her cloak, and prefling her hands together, 
burft into tears. 

It was not the action of an ordinary beggar, 
and my curiofity was flrongly excited by it, 
I defired her to follow me to the houfe of a 
friend hard by, whofe beneficence I have oft- 
en had occafion to know. When fhe arrived 
there, fhe was fo fatigued and worn out, that 
it was not till after fome means ufed to reftore 
her, that fhe was able to give us an account 


of her misfortunes. 
Her 
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Her name, fhe told us, was Collins; the 





{» 
lace of her birth one of the northern coun- 
I P 
d ties of England. Her father, who had died 
a feveral years ago, left her remaining parent 
of with the charge of her, then a child, and one 
4 brother, a lad of feventeen. By his induftry, 
3 ee 
in however, joined to that of her mother, they 
i. were tolerably fupported, their father having 
| died pofleffed of a {mall farm, with the right 
d of pafturage on an adjoining common, from 
f which they obtained a decent livelihood : 
Fi That, laft fummer, her brother having be- 
: come acquainted with a recruiting ferjeant, 
I who was quartered in a neighbouring village, 
; was by him enticed to enlift as a foldier, and 
foon after was marched off, along with fome 
y 
5 other recruits, to join his regiment: That 
) 


this, fhe believed, broke her mother’s heart; 
for that fhe had never afterwards had a day’s 
health, and, at length, had died about three 
weeks ago: That, immediately after her 
death, the fteward employed by the fquire, of 
whom their farm was held, took poffeflion of 
every thing for the arrears of their rent: 
That, as fhe had heard her brother’s regiment 
was in Scotland when he enlifted, fhe had 
wandered hither in queft of him, as fhe had 
K 3 no 
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no other relation in the world to own her! 
But fhe found, on arriving here, that the re- 
giment had been embarked feveral months be- 
fore, and was gone a great way off, fhe could 
not tell whither. 

‘¢ This news,” faid fhe, “ laid hold of my 
*‘ heart; and I have had fomething wrong 


*‘here,” putting her hand to her bofom, 
€ 


~ 


ever fince. I gota bed and fome victuals 
* in the houfe of a woman here in town, to 
‘whom I told my ftory, and who feemed to 
** pity me. I had then a little bundle of things 
** which I had been allowed to take with me 
** after my mother’s death; but the night be- 
** fore laft, fome body ftole it from me while 
*‘T flept; and fo the woman faid fhe would 
** keep me no Jonger, and turned me out in- 
* to the ftreet, where I have fince remained, 
¢ and am almoft famithed for want !” 

She was now in better hands; but our af- 
fiftance had come too late. A frame, natu- 
rally delicate, had yielded to the fatigues of 
her journey, and the hardfhips of her fitua- 
tion. She declined by flow, but uninterrupt- 
ed degrees, and yefterday breathed her laft. 
"A fhort while before fhe expired, fhe alked to 
fee me ; and taking from her bofom a little 
filver 
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filver locket, which fhe told me had been her 
mother’s, and which all her diftrefles could 
not make her part with, begged I would keep 
it for her dear brother, and give it him, if e- 
ver he fhould return home, as a token of her 
remembrance. 

I felt this poor girl’s fate ftrongly; but I 
tell not her ftory merely to indulge my feel- 
ings; I would make the reflections it may ex 
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cite in my readers ufeful to others who may 
fuffer from jimilar caufes. There are many, 
I fear, from whom their country has called 
brothers, fons, or fathers to bleed in her fer- 
vice, forlorn like poor Nancy Collins, with 
“no relation in the world to own theni.” 
Their fufferings are often unknown, when 
they are fuch as moft demand compaiffion. 
The mind that cannot obtrude its diftreffes on 
the ear of pity, is formed to feel their poig- 
nancy the deepeft. 

In our idea of military operations, we are 
too apt to forget the misfortunes of the people. 
Io defeat, we think of the fall, and in victo- 
ry, of the glory of Commanders; we feldom 
allow ourfelves to coniider how many, in a 
lower rank, both events make wretched. How 
many, amid{t the acclamations ot national 
triumph, 
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triumph, are left to the helplefs mifery of the 
widowed and the orphan, and, while victory 
celebrates her feftival, feel, in their diftant 
hovels, the extremities.of want and wretched: 
nefs ! 

It was with pleafure I faw, among the re- 
folutions of a late patriotic affembly in this 
city, an agreement to aflift the poor families 
of our abfent foldiers and feamen. With no 
lefs fatisfaction I read in fome late news- 
papers, a benevolent advertifement for a meet- 
ing of gentlemen to confider of a fubfcription 
for the fame purpofe. At this feafon of ge- 
neral and laudable exertion, I am perfuaded 
fuch a fcheme cannot fail of patronage and 
fuccefs, The benevolence of this country re- 
quires not argument to awaken it; yet the 
pleafures of its exertion muft be increafed by 
the thought, that pity to fuch objects is pa- 
triotifm; that, here, private compaffion be- 
comes public virtue. Bounties for the encou- 
ragement of recruits to our fleets and armies 
are highly meritorious donations. Thefe, 
however, may fometimes bribe the covetous, 
and allure the needy; but that charity which 
gives {upport and protection to the families 
they leave behind, addrefles more generous 
feelings, 
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feelings, feelings which have always been held 
congenial to bravery and to heroifm. It en- 
dears to them that home which their fwords 
are to defend, and ftrengthens thofe ties which 
fhould ever bind the Toldier of a free ftate to 
his country. 

Nor will fuch a provifion be of lefs advan- 
tage to pofterity than to the prefent times. It 
will fave to the ftate many ufeful fubjects 
which thofe families thus fupported may pro- 
duce, whofe lives have formerly been often 
nurtured by penury to vice, and rendered not 
only ufelefs, but baneful to the community; 
that community which, under a more kindly 
influence, they might, like their fathers, have 
enriched by their induftry, and protected by 
their valour. 


Z 











N° so. SaTURDAY, July 17. 1779. 
HovucGH the following letter has beer 
pretty much anticipated by a former 
paper, yet it pofleffes too much merit to be 
refufed infertion. 


To the Auruor of the Mirror. 


S1R, 


Ctivity is one of thofe virtues, indifpenfa- 

bly requifite for the happinefs and wel- 

fare of mankind, which nature appears to 
have diftributed to them with a parfimonious 
hand. All men feem naturally averfe, not 
only to thofe exertions that fharpen and im- 
prove the mental powers, but even to fuch as 
are neceflary for maintaining the health, or 
ftrengthening the organs of the body. What- 
ever induftry and enterprize the fpecies have 
at any time difplayed, originated in the bofom 
of pain, of want, or of neceffity; or, in the 
abfence of thefe caufes, from the experience 
‘of that liftlefinefs and languor which attend a 
ftate 
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ftate of total inaction. But, with how great 
a number does this experience lead to no 
higher object than the care of external ap- 
pearances, or to the proftitution of their time 
in trivial purfuits, or in licentious pleafures ? 
The fureft, the moft permanent remedy, ‘and 
in the end, too, the moft delightful which is 
to be found in unremitted ftudy, or in the la- 
bours of a profeffion, is, unhappily, the laft 
we recur to. Of all who have rifen to emi« 
nence in the paths of literature or ambition, 
how few are there, who at firft enjoyed the 
means of pleafure, or the liberty of being 
idle? and, how many could every one enu- 
merate, within the circle of his acquaintance, 
poflefled of excellent abilities, and even an- 
xious for reputation, whom the fatal inherit- 
ance of a bare competency has doomed to ob- 
{curity through life, and quict oblivion when 
dead ? 

Let no man confide entirely in his refolue 
tions of activity, in his love of fame, or in 
his tafte for literature. All thefe principles, 
even where they are ftrongeft, unlefs fupport- 
ed by habits of induftry, and roufed by the 
immediate prefence of fome great object to 
which their exertion leads, gradually lofe, and 
at 
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at laft refign their influence. The fmallef 
particle of natural indolence, like the prins 
ciple of gravitation in matter, unlefs counter. 
balanced by continual impulfe from fome ac- 
tive caufe, will infenfibly lower, and at laft o- 
vercome the flight of the fublimeft genius. In 
computing it, we ought to recollect, that it is 
a caufe for ever prefent with us, in all moods, 
in every difpofition; and that, from the weak- 
nefs of our nature, we are willing, at any rate, 
to relinquifh diftant profpects of happinefs and 
advantage, for a much {maller portion of pre- 
fent indulgence. 

I have been led into thefe reflections bya 
vifit which I lately paid to my friend Mors 
daunt, in whom they are, unhappily, too well 
exemplified. I have known him from his 
infancy, and always admired the extent of his 
genius, as much as I refpeéted the integrity of 
his principles, or loved him for the warmth 
and benevolence of his heart. But, fince the 
time when he began to contemplate his own 
character, he has often confeffed to me, and 
feelingly complained, that nature had infufed 
into it a large portion of indolence, an incli- 
nation to defpondency, and a delicacy of feel- 
ing, which djfqualified him for the drudgery 
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of bufinefs, or the buftle of public life. Fre- 
quently, in thefe tedious hours, when his me- 
lancholy claimed the ‘attendance and fupport 
of a friend, have I feen a confcious bluth of 
fhame and felf-reproach mingle with the fe- 
cret figh, extorted from him by the fenfe of 
this defect. His fituation, however, as fecond 
fon of a family, which, though old and ho- 
nourable, poffeffed but a finail fortune, and 
no intereft, abfolutely required that he Lhould 
adopt a profeflion. The law was his choice: 
and, fuch is the power of habit and necedlity, 
that, after four years fpent in the ftudy of 
that fcience, though at firft it had impaired 
his health, and even foured his temper, he was 
more fanguine in his expectation of fuccefs, 
and enjoyed a more conitant flow of {pirits, 
than I had ever known him to do at any for- « 
mer period. The law, unfortunately, fel- 
dom beftows its honours or emoluments upon 
the young; and my friend, too referved, or 
too indifferent, to court a fet of men on whofe 
good-will the attainment of practice, in fome 
degree depends, found himfelf, at the end of 
two years clofe attandance at the bar, though 
high in the efteem of all that knew him weil, 
as poor, and as diftant from preferment, as 
Vou. IL. L 
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when he firft engaged in it. All my affue 
rances, that better days would foon fhine up- 
on him, and that his prefent fituation had, at 
firft, been the lot of many now raifed to fame 
and diftinction, were infufficient to fupport 
him. A deep gloom fettled on his fpirits, 
and he had already refolved to relinquith this 
line of life, though he knew not what other 
to enter upon, when the death of a diftant re- 
lation unexpectedly put him in poffeftion of 
an eftate, which, though of fimall extent, was 
opulence to one that wifhed for nothing more 
than independence, and the difpofal of his 
own time. } 

After many ufelefs remonftrances upon my 
part, he fet out for his manfion in the couns 
try, with his mother, and a nephew of cight 
years old, refolved, as he faid, to engage im- 
mediately in fome work to be laid before the 
public; and having previoufly given me his 
word that he would annually dedicate a por 
tion of his time to the fociety of his friends in 
town. In the courfe of eighteen months, 
however, I did not fee him; and finding that 
his letters, which had at firft been full of his 
happinefs, his occupations, and the progrefs 
of his work, were daily becoming fhorter, 
and 
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and fomewhat myfterious ; on the two laft of 
thefe points, I refolved to fatisfy myfelf by 
my own remarks with regard to his fituation, 
I arrived in the evening, and was fhown in- 
to the parlour; where the firft objects that 
caught my attention were, a fifhing-rod, and 
two fowling-pieces, in a corner of the room, 
and a brace of pointers ftretched upon the 
hearth. On a table lay a German flute, 
fome mufic, a pair of fhuttle-cocks, and a 
volume, of the Annual Regifler. Looking 
from the window, I difcovered my friend, in 
his wailtcoat, with a fpade in his hand, moft 
diligently cultivating a fpot of ground in the 
kitchen-garden. Our mutual joy and con- 
gratulations at meeting, it is needlefs to trouble 
you with. In point of figure, I could not 
help remarking, that Mordaunt, though moft 
negligently apparelled, was altered much for 
the better, being now plump, rofy, and ro- 
butt, inftead of pale and flender as formerly. 
Before returning to the houfe, he infifted that 
I fhould furvey his grounds, which, in_his 
own opinion, he faid he had rendered a para- 
dife, by modeftly feconding and bringing forth 
the intentions of nature. I was conducted to 
a young grove which he had planted himfelf, 
L2 refted 
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refted in a hut which he had built, and drunk 
from a rivulet for which he had tracked a 
channel with his own hands. During the 
courfe of this walk, we were attended by a 
flock of tame pigeons, which he fed with grain 
from his pocket, and had much converfation 
with a ragged family of little boys and girls, 
all of whom feemed to be his intimate ac- 
quaintance. Near a village in our way home- 
wards, we met a fet of country-men engaged 
at cricket, and foon after a marriage-company, 
dancing the bride’s dance upon the green, 
My friend, with a degree of gaiety and alacri- 
ty which I had never before feen him difplay, 
not only engaged himfelf, but compelled me 
likewife to engage, in the exercife of the one, 
and the merriment of the other. In a field 
before his door, an old horfe, blind of one 
eye, came up to us at his call, and eat the re- 
mainder of the grain from his hand. 

Our converfation for that evening, relating 
chiefly to the fituation of our common friends, 
the memory of former fcenes in which we 
; had both been engaged, and other fuch fub- 
jeéts as friends naturally converfe about after 
along abfence, afforded me little opportunity 
of fatisfying my curiofity. Next morning, I 
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rofe at my wonted early hour, and ftepping 
into his ftudy, found it unoccupied. Upon 
examining a heap of books and papers that 
lay confufedly mingled on the table and the 
floor, I was furprifed to find, that by much 
the greater part of them, inftead of politics, 
metaphyfics, and morals, (the fciences con 
nected with his fcheme of writing), treated of 
Belles Lettres, or were calculated merely for 
amufement. ‘The Tale of a Tub lay open on 
the table, and feemed to have concluded the 
fudics of the day before. The letters of us 
nius, Brydone’s travels, the World, Trifram 
Shandy, and two or three volumes of the Bri« 
tifh Poets, much ufed, and very dirty, lay 
feattered above a heap of quarto’s, which, at- 
ter blowing the duft from them, I found to be 
an Ejay on the Wealth of Nations, Helvetius 
del Efprit, Hume’s Effays, the Spirit of Laws, 
Bayle, and a commonplace-book. The laft 
contained. a great deal of paper, and an excel- 
lent arrangement, under the heads of which, 
excepting thofe of anecdote and criticifm, 
hardly any thing was collected. The papers 
in his own hand-writing were, a paralicl be- 
tween Mr Gray’s Elegy and Parie'l’s Nizhte- 
piece on Death; fome detached thoughts on 
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propriety of condué& and behaviour ; a Fairy 
tale in verfe; and feveral letters to the Au- 
thor of the Mirror, all of them blorred and 
unfinifhed. There was befides a journal of 
his occupations for feveral weeks, from which, 
as it affords a picture of his fituation, I tran- 
{cribe a part. 

Thurfday, eleven at night, went to bed: or- 
dered my fervant to wake me at fix, refolving 
to be bufy all next day. 

Friday morning: Waked a quarter before fix; 
fell afleep again, and did not wake till eight. 

Till nine, read the firft aft of Voltaire’s Mae 
homet, as it was too late to begin ferious buf 
nefs. 

Ten: Having fwallowed a foort breakfaft, 
went out for a mament in my flippers —The 
wind having left ihe eaft, am engaged, by the 
beauty of the day, to continue my walk — Find 
a fituation by the river, where the found of my 
flute produced a very fingular and beautiful 
echo-~ make a flanza and a half by way f ad 
drefs 0 it—vifit the Jhepherd lying wi of @ 
low fever—jind him fomewhat better ( Mem 
to fend him fome wine)— meet the parfin: 
and cannot avoid afking him io dinner— returns 
ing home, find my reapers at work —fuperin- 
tend 
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tend them in the abjence of John, whom I fend 
to inform the houfe of the parfon's vifit — read, 
in the mean time, part of Thomfon’s Seafons, 
which I had with me—From one to fix pla= 
gued with the parfon’s news and ftories— take 
up Mahomet fo put me in good humour —finifh 
it, the time allotted for ferious fudy being e- 
lapjed —at eight, applied to for advice by a 
poor country-man, who had been opprefid— 
cannot fay as to the law: Give him fome money 
—walk out at fun fet, to confider the caufes 
of the pleafure arifing from it — at niney fup, 
and jit till eleven, hearing my nephew read, and 
converfing with my mother, who was remarkably 
well and cheerful — go to bed. 

Saturday : Some company arrived—to be 
filled up to-morrow— (for that, and the two 
fucceeding days, there was no further entry in 
the journal). Tuefday waked at feven; but 
the weather being rainy, and threatening ta 
confine me all day, lay till after nine — Ten, 
breckfafted and read the news-papers—very 
dull and drowfy — Eleven, day clears up, and I 
refolve on a Joort ride to clear my head. 

A few days refidence with him hhowed me 
that his life was in reality, as it is here repre 
fented, a medley of feeble exertions, indolent 
pleafures, 
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pleafures, fecret benevolence, and broken re- 
folutions. Nor did he pretend to conceal 
from me, that his activity was not now fo con- 
ftant as it had been; but he infifted that he 
ftill could, when he thought proper, apply 
with his former vigour, and flattered himfelf, 
that thefe frequent deviations from his plan 
of employment, which, in reality, were the 
fruit of indolence and weakne(s, arofe from 
reafon and conviction. fter all, faid he to 
me one day, when I was endeavouring to un- 
deceive him, after all, granting what you al- 
ledge, if I be happy, and I really am fo, what 
more could aétivity, fame, or preferment, be- 
flow uponme? Aftera ftay of fome weeks, 
I departed, convinced that his malady was 
paft a cure, andlamenting, that fo much real 


excellence and ability fhould be thus, in a 
great meafure, loft to the world, as well as to 
their poffeffor, by the attendance of a fingle 
fault. 


Iam, Sir, yours, &c. 
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To the Auruor of the Mirror. 


Mr Mirror, 


AM the daughter of a gentleman of eafy, 

though moderate fortune. My mother 
died a few weeks after I was born; and, be~ 
fore I could be fenfible of the lofs, a fifter of 
hers, the widow of an Englifh gentleman, 
carried me to London, where fhe refided. As 
my aunt had no children, I became the chief 
object of her affections ; and her favourite a- 
mufement confifted in fuperintending my edu- 
cation. As I grew up, I was attended by the 
beft mafters ; and every new accomplifhment I 
acquired, gave frefh pleafure to my kind be- 
nefactrefs. But her own converfation tended 
more than any thing elfe to form and to im- 
prove my mind. Well acquainted herfelf 
with the beft authors in the Englifh, French, 
and Italian languages, fhe was careful to put 
into my hands fuch books as were beft calcu- 
lated 
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lated to cultivate my underftanding, and to 
regulate my taite. 

But, though fond of reading and retire- 
ment, my aunt thought it her duty to mingle 
in fociety as much as her rank and condition 
required. Her houfe was frequented by many 
perfons of both fexes, diftinguifhed for ele- 
gance of manners, and politenefs of convere 
fation. Her tendernefs made her defirous to 
find out companions for me of my own age} 
and, far from being diffatisfied with our youth 
ful fallics, fhe feemed never better pleafed 
than when fhe could add to our amufement 
and happinefs. 

In this manner I had paffed my time, and 
had entered my feventeenth year, when my 
aunt was feized with an indifpofition, which 
alarmed me much, although her phyficians 
aflured me it was by no means dangerous, 
My fears increafed, on obferviag that fhe her- 
felf thought it ferious. Her tendernefs feeme 
ed, if poffible,.to increafe; and, though the 
was defirous to conceal her apprehenfions, | 
have fometimes, when fhe imagined I did not 
obferve it, found her eyes fixed on me witha 
mixture of folicitude and compafiion that ne- 
ver failed to overpower me. 
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One day fhe called me into her clofet, and, 
after embracing me tenderly, ‘* My dear Har- 
“rict,” faid fhe, ‘* it is vain to diflemble 
“longer; I feel my ftrength decay fo faft, 
“that I know we foon muft part. As to my- 
“felf, the approach of death gives me little 
“ uneafinefs; and I thank Almighty God 
"that I can look forward to that awful 
‘change without dread and without anxiety. 
“ But, when I think, my child, of the condi- 
“tion in which I fhall leave you, -my heart 
“ fwells with anguifh! You know my fitua- 
* tion, poffefied of no fortune ; the little I have 
“faved from my jointure, will be altogether 
* inadequate to fupport you in that fociety in 
“which you have hitherto lived. When I 
* look back on my, conduct towards you, Iam 
“ not fure that it has been altogether prudent. 
“T thought it impoflible to beftow too much 
“on your education,,or to render you too 
“ accomplifhed. I fondly hoped to live to fee 
“ you happily eftablifhed in lifey united toa 
“man who could difcern your merit, who 
“ could put a juft value on all your acquire- 
“ments. ‘Thefe hopes are at an end; all, 
** however, that can now be done, I have done 
i ae Here are two papers; by the one you will 
“ fucceed 
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** fucceed to the little I fhall leave ; the other 
*¢ is a letter to your father, in which I have 
*¢ recommended you in the moft earneft man 
*€ ner to his protection, and intreated him to 
*‘ come to town as foon as he hears of my 
“ death, and conduct you to Scotland. He 
** isa man of virtue ; andI hope you will live 
** happily in his family. One only fear I 
** have; and that proceeds from the extreme 
** fenfibility of your mind, and gentlenefs of 
** your difpofition ; little formed by nature to 
* ftruggle with the hardfhips and the difficul- 
** ties of life, perhaps the engaging foftnels 
“of your temper has rather been increafed 
** by the education you have received. I 
“ truft, however, that your good fenfe will 
** prevent you from being hurt by any little 
** crofs untoward accidents you may meet with, 
*¢ and that it will enable you to make the moft 
* of that fituation in which it may be the will 
‘© of Heaven to place you.” 

To all thisI could only anfwer with my 
tears; and, during the fhort time that my 
aunt furvived, fhe engroffed my attention fo 
entirely, that mever once beftowed a thoughit 
on myfelf. As foon after her death as I could 
command myfelf fufliciently, I wrote to my 
father ; 
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father ; and, agreeably to my aunt’s inftruc- 


tions, inclofed ‘ier letter for him, in confe- 


quence of which he came iv town in a few 
weeks. Meeting with a father, to whofe per- 
fon I was a perfect ftranger, and on whom I 
was ever after entirely to depend, was to me a 
moft interefting event. My aunt had taught 
me to entertain for him the higheft reverence 
and refpect ; but, though I had been in ufe to 
write, from time to time, both to him, and to 
alady he had married not long after my mo- 
ther’s death, I had never been able jo draw 
either the one or the other into any thing like 
a regular correfpondence ; fo that I was equal- 
lya ftranger to their fentiments and difpofi- 
tions as to their perfons. 

On my father’s arrival, 1 could not help 
feeling, {that he did not return my fond ca- 
refles with that warmth with which I had 
made my account; and, afterwards, it was 
impoffible not to remark, that he was altoge- 
ther deficient in thofe common attentions, 
which, in poliic fociety, every woman is accu- 
ftomed to receive, even from thofe with whom 
fhe is moft nearly connected. My aunt had 
made ita rule to confider her domeftics as 
humble friends, and to treat them as fuch; 
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but my father addrefled them with a rough. 
nefs of voice and of manner that difpufted 
them, and was extremely unpleafant to me, 
I was ftill more hurt with his minute and an. 
xious inquiries about the fortune my aunt had 
died pofleffed of; and, when he found how 
inconfiderable it was, he fwore a great oath, 
that, if he had thought fhe was to breed me 
a fine lady, and leave me a beggar, I never 
fhould have entered her houfe. ‘* But don’t 
“‘ cry, Harriet,” added he, * it was not your 
* fault; be a good girl, and you fhall never 
*¢ want while I have.” 

On our journey to Scotland, I fometimes 
attempted to amufe my father by engaging 
him in converfation; but I never was. lucky 
enough to hit on any fubjeét on which he 
wifhed to talk. After a journey, which ma- 
ny circumftances concurred to render rather 
unpleafant, we arrived at my father’s houfe. 
{ had been told, that it was fituated in a re- 
mote part of Scotland; and thence I conclu: 
ded the feene around it to be of that wild ro- 
mantic kind, of all others the beft fuited to 
my inclination. But, inftead of the rocks, 
the woods, the water-falls, I had fancied to 
myfelf, I found an open, bleak, barren moor, 

covered 
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covered with heath, except a few patches 
round the houfe, which my father, by his dkill 
jn agriculture, had brought to bear grafs and 
corn. 

My mother-in-law, a good looking woman, 
about forty, with a countenance that befpoke 
franknefs and good humour, rather than fen- 
fibility or delicacy, received’me with much 
kindnefs ; and, after giving me a hearty wel- 





come to prefented me to her two 
daughters, girls about fourteen or fifteen, 


with ruddy complexions, and every appear- 





ance of health and contentment. We found 
with them a Mr Plow-/bare, a young gentle- 
man of the neighbourhood, who I afterwards 
learned farmed his own eftate, and was confi- 
dered by my father as the moft refpectable 
man in the county. ‘They immediately got 
into a differtation on farming, and the differ- 
ent modes of agriculture practifed in the dif- 
ferent parts of the country, which continued 
almoft without interruption till fome time af- 
ter dinner, when my father fell faft afleep. 
But this made no material alteration in the 
difcourfe; for Mr Plow-/bare and the ladies 
then entered into a difcuffion of the moft ap- 
proved methods of feeding poultry and fatten- 
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lated to cultivate my underftanding, and to 
regulate my taite. 

But, though fond of reading and retire- 
ment, my aunt thought it her duty to mingle 
in fociety as much as her rank and conditioa 
required. Her houfe was frequented by many 
perfons of both fexes, diftinguifhed for ele- 
gance of manners, and politenels of convere 
fation. Her tendernefs made her deGrous to 
find out companions for me of my own age3 
and, far froin being diffatisfied with our youth- 
ful fallics, fhe feemed never better pleafed 
than when fhe could add to our amufement 
and happinefs. 

In this manner I had paffed my time, and 
had entered my feventeenth ycar, when my 
aunt was feized with an indifpofition, which 
alarmed me much, although her phyficians 
aflured me it was by no means dangerous, 
My fears increafed, on obferviag that the her- 
felf thought it ferious. Her tendcraefs feem- 
ed, if poffible,.to increafe; and, though the 
was defirous to conceal her appreheafions, I 
have fometimes, when fhe imagined I did not 
obferve it, found her eyes fixed on me witha 
mixture of folicitude and compafiion that ne- 
ver failed to overpower me. 
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One day fhe called me into her clofet, and, 
after embracing me tenderly, ** My dear Har- 
srict,” faid fhe, * it is vain to difflemble 
“longer; I feel my ftrength decay fo faft, 
“ that I know we foon muft part. As to my- 
‘felf, the approach of death gives me little 
“ uneafinefs; and I thank Almighty God 
“that I can look forward to that awful 
** change without dread and without anxiety. 
“ But, when I think, my child, of the condi- 
“tion in which I fhall leave you, my heart 
“ fwells with anguifh! You know my fitua- 
“ tion, pofleffed of no fortune; the little I have 
“faved from my jointure, will be altogether 
“inadequate to fupport you in that focicty in 
“which you have hitherto lived. When I 
* look back on my conduct towards you, I am 
“ not fure that it has been altogether prudent. 
“T thought it impoflible to beftow too much 
“on your education, or to rcnder you too 
“accomplifhed. I fondly hoped to live to fee 
“ you happily eftablifhed in lifey united toa 
“man who could difcern your merit, who 
* could put a juft value on all your acquire- 
“ments. ‘Thefe hopes are at an end; all, 
* however, that can now be done, I have done 
** ae Here are two papers; by the one you will 
« fucceed 
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«t fucceed to the little I fhall leave ; the other 
*¢ is a letter to your father, in which I have 
*¢ recommended you in the moft carneft man- 
© ner to his protection, and intreated him to 
*‘ come to town as foon as he hears of my 
“death, and conduct you to Scotland. He 
*¢ isa man of virtue ; andI hope you will live 
** happily in his family. One only fear I 
§* have; and that proceeds from the extreme 
*¢ fenfibility of your mind, and gentlenefs of 
* your difpofition ; little formed by nature to 
* ftruggle with the hardfhips and the difficul- 
‘ties of life, perhaps the engaging {foftnels 
‘© of your temper has rather been increafed 
** by the education you have received. I 
“truft, however, that your good fenfe will 
** prevent you from being hurt by any little 
** crofs untoward accidents you may meet with, 
*¢ aad that it will enable you to make the moft 
*¢ of that fituation in which it may be the will 
‘* of Heaven to place you.” 

To all thisI could only anfwer with my 
tears; and, during the fhort time that my 
aunt furvived, fhe engroffed my attention fo 
entirely, that I never once beftowed a thoughit 
on myfelf. As foon after her death as I could 
command myfelf fufliciently, I wrote to my 
father j 
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father; and, agreeably to my aunt’s inftruc- 
tions, inclofed ‘ier letter for him, in confe- 
quence of which he came .. town in a few 
weeks. Meeting with a father, to whofe per- 
fon I was a perfect ftranger, and on whom I 
was ever after entirely to depend, was to me a 
moft interefting event. My aunt had taught 
me to entertain for him the higheft reverence 
and refpect ; but, though I had been in ufe to 
write, from time to time, both to him, and to 
a lady he had married not long after my moe 
ther’s death, I had never been able jo draw 
either the one or the other into any thing like 
a regular correfpondence ; fo that I was equal- 
lya ftranger to their fentiments and difpofi- 
tions as to their perfons. 

On my father’s arrival, I could not help 
feeling, ithat he did not return my fond ca- 
refles with that warmth with which I had 
made my account; and, afterwards, it was 
impoffible not to remark, that he was altoge- 
ther deficient in thofe common attentions, 
which, in polite fociety, every woman is accu- 
ftomed to receive, even from thofe with whom 
fhe is moft nearly conne&ted. My aunt had 
made ita rule to confider her domeitics as 
humble friends, and to treat them as fuch; 
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but my father addreffed them with a rough. 
nefs of voice and of manner that difgufted 
them, and was extremely unpleafant to me, 
I was ftill more hurt with his minute and an- 
xious inquiries about the fortune my aunt had 
died pofleffed of; and, when he found how 
inconfiderable it was, he fwore a great oath, 
that, if he had thought fhe was to breed me 
a fine lady, and leave me a beggar, I never 
fhould have entered her houfe. * But don’t 
** cry, Harriet,” added he, * it was not your 
“ fault; be a good girl, and you fhall never 
*¢ want while I have.” 

On our journey to Scotland, I fometimes 
attempted to amufe my father by engaging 
him in converfation; but I never was lucky 
enough to hit on any fubjeét on which he 
withed to talk. After a journey, which ma- 
ny circumftances concurred to render rather 
unpleafant, we arrived at my father’s houfe. 
T had been told, that it was fituated in a re- 
mote part of Scotland; and thence I conclu- 
ded the fcene around it to be of that wild ro- 
mantic kind, of all others the beft fuited to 
my inclination. But, inftead of the rocks, 
the woods, the water-falls, I had fancied to 
myfelf, I found an open, bleak, barren moor, 
covered 
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covered with heath, except a few patches 
round the houfe, which my father, by his {kill 
jn agriculture, had brought to bear grafs and 
corn. 

My mother-in-law, a good looking woman, 
about forty, with a countenance that befpoke 
franknefs and good humour, rather than fen- 
fibility or delicacy, received’me with much 
kindnefs ; and, after giving me a hearty wel- 
come to 
daughters, girls about fourteen or fifteen, 
with ruddy complexions, and every appear- 








prefented me to her two 


ance of health and contentment. We found 
with them a Mr Plw-/bare, a young gentle- 
man of the neighbourhood, who I afterwards 
learned farmed his own eftate, and was confi- 
dered by my father as the moft refpectable 
man in the county. ‘They immediately got 
into a diflertation on farming, and the differ- 
ent modes of agriculture practifed in the dif- 
ferent parts of the country, which continued 
almoft without interruption till fome time af- 
ter dinner, when my father fell fait afleep. 
But this made no material alteration in the 
difcourfe; for Mr Plw-/bare and the ladies 
then entered into a difcuflion of the moft ap- 
proved methods of feeding poultry and fatten- 
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ing pigs, which lafted till the evening was 
pretty tar advanced. It is now fome months 
fince I arrived at my father’s, during all 
which time I have fearcely ever heard any o- 
ther converfation. You may eafily conceive, 
Sir, the figure I make on fuch occafions. 
Though the good nature of my mother-in-law 
prevents her from faying fo, I can plainly pers 
ceive that ihe, as wellas my fifters, confiders 
me as one who has been extremely ill educae 
ted, and is ignorant of every thing that a 
young woman ought to know. 

When I came to the country, I propofed 
to pafs great part of my time in my favourite 


amufement of reading 


; but, on inquiry, I 
found that my father’s library confifled of a 
large family Bible, Dick/on’s Agriculture, and 
a treatife on Farriery ; and that the only books 
my mother was poffefled of were, the Domeftie 
Medicine, and the Compleat Houfe-wife. 

In fhort, Sir, in the midft of a family hap- 
py in themfelves, and defirous to make me fo, 
I find myfelf wretched. My mind preys upon 
itfelf. When I look forward, I can difcover 
no profpect of any period to my forrows. At 
times I am difpofed to envy the happinefs of 
my fifters, and to with that 1 had never ace 
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quired thofe accomplifhments from which I 
formerly received fo much pleafure. Is it vas 
nity that checks this with, and leads me, at o- 
ther times, to think, that even happinefs may 
be purchafed at too dear a rate ? 

Some time ago I accidentally met with your 
paper, and at length refolved to defcribe my 
fituation to you, partly to fill up one of my 
tedious hours, and partly in hopes of being 
favoured with your fentiments on a fpecies of 
diftrefs, which is perhaps more poignant than 
many other kinds of affliction that figure 
more in the eyes of mankind. 


Iam, &c. 


YH. B. 
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To the AuTHoR of the Mirror. 


Dulce et decorum cf pro patria mori. 


Hor. 


SR, 

T has always been a favourite opinion with 
me, * that, whoever could make two ears 

“© of corn, or two blades of grafs grow upon 
“4 {pot of ground, where only one grew be- 
“¢ fore, would deferve better of mankind, and 
** do more eflential fervice to his country, than 
“the whole race of politicians put together.” 
Pofleffed with this idea, Ihave long bent my 
thoughts and ftudy towards thofe inquiries 
which conduce to the melioration of the 
earth’s produétions, and to increafe the ferti- 
lity of my native country. I fhall not at pre- 
fent tire you with an account of the various 
projects I have devifed, the fundry experts 
ments I have made, and the many mifcarriae 
ges Lhave met with. Sufice it to fay, thatl 
have 
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have now in my brain a fcheme, the fuccefs 
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of which, I am confident, can fcarcely fail, 
The frequent difappointments, however, I 
have formerly experienced, induce me to con- 
fult you about my plan, before I take any far- 
ther fteps towards carrying it into execution, 
You are an author, Sir, and muft confe. 
quently be a man of learning: You informed 
us you had travelled, and you muft of courfe 
bea much wifer man than I, who never was 
an hundred miles from the place where I now 
write. For thefe reafons, I am induced to lay 
my prefent {cheme before you, and to entreat 
your opinion of it. 

In the introduction to the Tales of Guil. 
laume Vadé, publithed by the celebrated Vol. 
taire, is the following puaflage, given as part 
of the fpeech of Vadeé to his coufin Catharine 
Vadé, when fhe afked him where he would be 
buried. After cenfuring the practice of bue 
rying in towns and churches, and commende 
ing the better cuftom of the Greeks and Roe 
mans, who were interred in the country, 
* What pleafure,” fays he, “ would it afiord 
“toa good citizen to be fent to fatten, for 
“example, the barren plain of Sudlans, and 
to contribute to raife plentiful harvetts 
© there ? 
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‘‘there? By this prudent eftablifhment, one 
** generation would be ufeful to another, 
*¢ Towns would be more wholefome, and the 
*€ country more fruitful. In truth, I cannot 
‘* help faying that we want police in that mat- 
“ter, on account both of the living and the 
“© dead.” 

To me, Sir, who now and then join the a- 
mufement of reading to the employment of 
agriculture, the above paflage has always ap- 
peared particularly deferving of attention ; and 
Ihave, at Jaft, formed a fort of computation 
of the advantages which would accrue to the 
country from the general adoption of fucha 
plan as that fuggefted by Monfieur Vade. If 
the managers of the public burying-crounds 
were, at certain intervals, and for certain vae 
luable confiderations, to lend their affiftance 
to the proprietors of the ficlds and meacows, 
how many beneficial confequences would re« 
fuli to the public? How many of the honeft 
foiks, who now lic ufelefsly mouldering in our 
church-yards, who never did the fmalleft good 
while alive, would thus be rendered, after 
death, of the moft effential fervice to the 
community? How many, who feemed brought 
into the world merely  Fruges confumere na= 
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“ ¢i,” might thus, by a proper and juft retri- 
bution, be employed to produce fruges fimi- 
lar to thofe which they confumed while in 
life? What a pleafant and equitable kind of 
retaliation would it be for 2 borough or core 
poration to obtain, from the bodies of a pars 
cel of fat magiftrates, fwelled up with citys 
feafts, and rich wines, a fum of money, that 
might, in fome degree, compenfate for the 
expence which the capacious bellics of their 
owners One day coft the town-revenue ? 

The general effets of this plan, and the 
particular attention it would neceflarily pro- 
duce in the economy of fepulture, would re- 
move the complaints I have often heard made, 
in various cities, of the want of {pace and fize 
in their burying-grounds. ‘Thofe young men 
who die of old age at thirty, and the whole 
body of the magiftrates and council of fome 
towns, who are in fuch a ftate of corruption, 
during their lives, might very foon be made 
ufeful after their death. It has been often 
faid, that a living man is more ufeful than a 
dead one; but I deny it; for, it will be found, 
if ever my propofal take place, that one dead 
man, at leaft of the fpecies above mentions 
ed, will be of more ufe than fifty living ones. 
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I am well aware, that moft of the fair fex, 
and fome fuch odd mortals as your 7r Wents 
worth or Mr Fleetwood, may poflibly be fhock- 
ed at this plan, and may cry out, that it 
would be a great indelicacy done to the res 
mains of our friends. I do not, however, 
imagine this ought to have much weight, 
when the good of one’s country is concerned, 
Thefe very people, Mr Mirror, would not, 
Idare fay, for the world, cut the throat ofa 
fheep, or puil the neck of a hen off joint; yet 
when they are at table, they make no feruple 
to eat a bit of mutton, or the wing of a pule 
let, without allowing a thought of the butcher 
or the cook to have a place at the entertain- 
ment. In like manner, when thefe delicate 
kind of people happen to fee a very beautiful 
field of wheat, which is a fight every way as 
pleafant as aleg of good mutton, ora fine 
fowl, let them never diftrefs them/elves, by 
inveftigating, whether the field owes its pecu- 
liar excellence to the church yard or the 
ftable. As the ladies, however, are of very 
great importance in this country, I think it is 
proper that their good-will be gained over, if 
poflible. I would, therefore, humbly propofe, 
in compliment to the delicacy of their fenfa- 
tions, 
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tions, that their purer afhes never be employ- 
edin the culture of oats, to fill the bellies of 
vulgar ploughmen and coach-horfes. No! 
Very far be it from me to entertain any fuch 
coarfe idea. Let them be fet apart, and fole- 
ly appropriated to the ufe of parterres and 
flower-gardens. A philofopher, in ancient 
times, I forget who, has defined a lady to be 
“an animal that delights in finery ;” and o- 
ther philofophers have imagined, that the 
foul, after death, takes pleafure in the fame 
purfuits it was fond of while united to the 
body. What a heavenly gratification, then, 
will it prove to the foul of a toaft, while ‘ the 
rides in her cloud, on the wings of the roar- 
“ing wind,” to look down and view her re- 
mains upon earth, of as beautiful a comple- 
xion, and as gaily and gaudily decorated, as 
ever herfelf was while alive ? 

One of your predeceflors, J/aac Bickerfaffe 
I think, tells us, that, in a bed of fine tulips, 
he found the moft remarkable flowers named 
after celebrated heroes and kings. He fpeaks 
of the beauty and vivid colouring of the Black 
Prince, and the Duke of Vendame, of Alexander 
the Great, the Emperor of Germany, the Duke 
of Marlbcrough, and many others. How 
much 
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much more natural, as well as more proper, 
would it be, to have our flowers chriftened 
after thofe beautiful females, to whom, inall 
probability, they really owed their peculiar 
beauty? We might have Lady Flora, Lady 
Violet, Mifs Lilly, and Mift Rofe, and all the 
beauties of our remembrance renovated to our 
admiring eyes. 

You will here obferve, Mr Mirror, that, 
befides the great utility of the fcheme, there 
will be much room for the imagination to de 
light itfelf, in tracing out analogies, and ree 
fining upon the general hint 1 have thrown 
out. Your Bath Toyman would have many 
very ingenious conceits upon the occation, 
and would exercife his genius in devifing fan 
ciful applications of the different manures he 
would make it his bufinefs to procure. He 
would have a plot of rue and wormwood rai 
fed by old maidens; he would apply the athes 
of martyrs in love to his pine-trees; the duf 
of aldermen and rich citizens might be ufed 
in the culture of plums and goofeberrics 5 a fet 
of fine gentlemen would be laid afide for the 
culture of cocks-combs, none-fo-prettys, end 
aarcifuss; the clergy aud church-officers 
would 
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would be manure for the /s//y and elder; and 
the pofhumous produStions of poets would fur- 
nith bays and /ivrels for their fucceflors. But 
I tire you, Mr Mrrror, with thefe trifling 
fancies; the utility of my plan is what I value 
myfelf upon, and defire your opinion of, 


Iam, Sir, 
Your moft obedient humble fervant, 


POSTHUMUS AGRICOLA. 


x. 


Vor. I. N N° 53; 











N° 53. Turspay, July 26. 1779 


To the Auruor of the Mirror. 


SiR, 

AM one of the young women mentioned 

in two letters which you publifhed in your 
12th and 25th numbers, though I did not 
know till very lately that our family had been 
put into print in the Mirror. Since it is fo, 
1 think I too may venture to write you a 
letter, which, if it be not quite fo well written 
as my father’s, (though I am no great admi- 
rer of his ftyle neither), will at leaft be as 
true. 





Soon after my Lady ’s vifit at our 
houfe, of which the laft of my father’s letters 
informed you, a fifter of his, who is married 
to a man of bufinefs here in Edinburgh, came 
with her hufband to fee us in the country; 
and, though my fifter Mary and I foon difco- 
vered many vulgar things about them, yet, as 
they were both very good humoured fort of 
people, and took great pains to make thems 
felves 
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felves agreeable, we could not help looking with 
regret to the time of their departure. When 
that drew near, they furprifed us, by an in- 
vitation to me to come and fpend fome 
months with my coufins in town, faying, 
that my mother could not mifs my company 
at home, while fhe had fo good a companion 
and affiftant in the family as her daughter 
Mary. 

Yo me there were not fo many allurements in 
this journey as might have been imagined. I 
had lately been taught to look on Lendon as the 
only capital worth vifiting; befides that I did 
not expect the higheft fatisfaction from the 
fociety I fhould meet with at my aunt’s, 
which, I confefs, I was apt to fuppofe none of 
the moft genteel. I contrived to keep the 
matter in fufpenfe, (for it was left entirely to 
my own determination), till I fhould write 
for the opinion of my friend Lady = on the 
fubje&t ; for, ever fince our firft acquaintance, 
we had kept up a conftant and regular corre- 
fpondence. In our letters, which were always 
written in a ftyle of the warmeft affection, we 
were in the way of talking with the greateft 
freedom of every body of our acquaintance. 
It was delightful, as her ladyfhip expreffed it, 

N2 to 
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"to unfold one’s feelings in the bofom of 


? 


‘¢ friendfhip ;” and fhe accordingly was wont 


to fend me the moft natural and lively pic- 


5 
and I, inreturn, tranfmitted her many anec- 





tures of the company who reforted to 


dotes of thofe perfons, which chance, ora 
greater intimacy, gave me an opportunity of 
learning. To prevent difcovery, we corre- 
fponded under the fignatures of Hortenfia and 
Leonsra; and fome very particular intelli. 
gence her lady{hip taught me not to commit to 
ink, but to fet down in lemon-juice — I wander 
from my ftory, Mr Mirror; © but I cannot 
“help fondly recalling (as Emilia in the novel 
“« fays) thofe halcyon days of friendfhip and 
&¢ felicity.” 

When her Lady fhip’s anfwer arrived, I found 
her clearly of opinion thatI ought to accept 
of my aunt’s invitation. She was very jocu- 
lar on the manners which fhe fuppofed I 
fhould find in that lady’s family; but, fhe faid, 
{ might take the opportunity of making fome 
acquirements, which, though London alone 
could perfect, Edinburgh might, in fome de- 
grec, communicate. She concluded her let- 
ter with requefting the continuation of my 
correfpondence, and a narrative of every thing 


that 
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that was paffing in town, efpecially with re 
gard to fome ladies and gentlemen of her 
acquaintance, whom the pointed out to my 
‘particular obfervation. 

To Edinburgh, therefore, I accompanied 
my aunt, and founda family very much dif- 
pofed to make me happy. In this they might, 
perhaps, have fucceeded more completely, 
had I not acquired, from the inftructions of 
Lady 
houfe, certain notions of polite life with which 





, and the company I faw at hee 


Idid not find any thing at Mr 5 COr- 





refpond. It was often, indeed, their good 
humour which offended me as coarfe, and 
their -happinefs that ftruck me as vulgar. 
There was not fucha thing as hip or bw /pi~ 
rits among them, a fort of finery which, at 
——-, I found a perfon of fafhion could not 
poflibly be without.. 

They were at great pains to fhew me any 
fights that were to be feen, with fome of which 
I was really little pleafed, and with others E 
thought it would look like ignorance to feeny 
pleafed. ‘They took me to the play-hou/e,, 
where there was little company, and very litde 
attention. I was carried to the concert, where 
the cafe was exactly the fame. I ran down 
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both places as unmercifully as I could, that I 
might not difcover my having feen nothing of 
the kind befoie; upon which they made an 
apology for our entertainment, by telling me, 
that the play-hou/e was, at that time, managed 
by a fiddler, and the concert was allowed to 
manage itfelf. 

Our parties at home were agreeable enough, 
I found Mr ———’s and my aunt’s vifitors 
very diiferent from whatI had been made to 
expect, and not at all the cocknies my Lady 
, and fome of her humorous guefts, 
ufed to defcribe. They were not, indeed, fo 





polite as the fafhionable company 1} had met at 
her Ladyfhip’s; but they were much more 
civil. Among the reft was my uncle-in-law’s 
partner, a good-looking young man, who, 
"from the firft, was fo particularly attentive to 
me, that my coufins jokingly called him my 
lover ; and even my aunt fometimes told me 
fhe believed he hada ferious attachment to 
me. But! took care not to give him any ene 
couragement, as I had always heard my friend 
Lady 


the moft contemptible creature in the world. 





The feafen at laft arrived, in which, I was 

told, the town would appear in its gaicty, a 
é 

great 


talk of the wife of a dourgesis as. 
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great deal of good company being expected at 
the Races. For the Races I looked with an 
xicty, for another reafon; my dear Lady —— 
was to be here at that period. Of this I was 
informed by a letter from my fifter. From 
her Ladythip [had not heard for a confider- 
able time, as fhe had been engaged in a round 
of vifits to her acquaintance in the country. 
The very morning after her arrival (for I. 
was on the watch to get intelligence of her),. 
Icalled at her lodgings. When the fervant 
appeared, he fecmed doubtful about letting 
me in; at laft, he ufhered me into a little 
darkifh parlour, where, after waiting about 
half an hour, he brought me word, that his 
Lady could not try on the gown I had brought 
then, but defired me to fetch it next day at 
eleven. I now perceived there had been a 
miftake as to my perfon, and, telling the fele 
low, fomewhat angrily, that I was no mantua- 


maker, defired him to carry to his Lady a flip 


of paper, on which I wrote, with a pencil, 
the well-known name of Leoxora. On his 
going up flairs, I heard a loud peal of laughs 
ter above, and, foon after, he returned with 
amefiage, That Lady «—— was forry fhe was 
particularly engaged at prefent, and could not 

poflibly 
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poflibly feeme. Think, Sir, with what afto- 
nifhment I heard this meflage from Hortenfia, 
T left the houfe, I know not whether moft a- 
fhamed or angry; but, afterwards, I began to 
perfuade myfelf that there might be fome par- 
’s not feeing 





ticular reafons for Lady 
me at that time, which fhe might explain at 
meeting; and I imputed the terms of the mef 
fage to the rudenefs or fimplicity of the foot- 
man. All that day, and the next, I waited 
impatiently for fome note of explanation or 
inquiry from her Ladyfhip, and was a good 
deal difappointed when I found the fecond e« 
vening arrive, without having received any 
fuch token of her remembrance. I went, ra- 
ther in fw fpirits, to the play. I had not 
been long in the houfe, when I faw Lady —— 
enter the next box. My heart fluttered at the 
fight; and I watched her eyes, that I might 
take the firft opportunity of prefenting myfelf 
to her notice. I faw them, foon after, turns 
ed towards me, and immediately curtfied, with 
a fignificant fmile, to my noble friend, who 
being fhort-fighted, it would feem, which, 
however, I had never remarked before, ftared 
at me for fome moments, without taking no- 
tice of my falute, and, at laft, was juft put- 
ting 
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ting up a glafs to her eye, to point it at me, 
when a lady pulled her by the fleeve, and 
made her take notice of fomebody on the op- 
pofite fide of the houfe. She never afters 
wards happened to look to that quarter where 
Iwas feated. 

Still, however, I was not quite difcoura- 
ged, and, on an accidental change of places 
in our box, contrived to place myfelf at the 
end of the bench next her Ladythip’s, fo that 
there was only a piece of thin board between 
us. At the end of the act, I ventured to afk 
her how fhe did, and to exprefs my happinefs 
at fceing her in town, adding, that I had call- 
ed the day before, but had found her parti- 
cularly engaged. ‘* Why, yes,” faid fhe, 
“ NMifs Homefpun, I am always extremely hur- 
“ried in town, and have time to receive only 
“a very few vifits; but I will be glad if you 
“ will come fome morning and breakfaft with 
“me— but not to-morrow, for there is a 
“morning-concert; nor next day, for I have 
“a mufical party at home. In fhort, you 
“may come fome morning next weck, when 
“the hurry will be over, and, if I am not 
* gone out of town, I will be happy to fee 
“you.” I don’t know what anfwer I fhould 

have 
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have made; but fhe did not give me an op- 
portunity; fora gentleman in a green uni- 
form coming into the box, fhe immediately 
made room for him to fit between us. He, 
after a broad ftare full in my face, turned his 
back my way, and fat in that pofture all the 
reft of the evening. 

Iam not fo filly, Mr Mrrror, but I can 
underftand the meaning of all this. My La- 
dy, it feems, is contented to have fome hum. 
ble friends in the country, whom fhe does 
not think worthy of her notice in town; but 
I am determined to fhew her, that I have a 
prouder fpirit than fhe imagines, and {hall not 
go near her either in town of country. What 
is more, my father fhan’t vote for her friend 
at next election, if I can help it. 

What vexes me beyond every thing ele is, 
that I had been often telling my aunt and her 
daughters of the intimate footing I was on with 
Lady 
had for each other; and fo, from envy per- 





, and what a violent friendfhip we 


haps, they ufed to nick-name me the Countefs, 
and Lady Leonora. Now that they have got 
this ftory of the mantua-maker and the play- 
houfe, (for I was fo angry I could not conceal 
it), I am afhamed to hear the name of a lady 


of 
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of quality mentioned, even if it be only ina 
book from the circulating library. Do write 
apaper, Sir, againft pride and haughtinefs, 
and people forgetting their country friends 
and acquaintance, and you will very much 
oblige, 


Your’s, &c. 


ELISABETH HOMESPUN. 
P.S. My uncle’s partner, the young gen- 
tlemen I mentioned above, takes my part when 
my coufins joke upon intimacies with great 


folks; I think hg is a much genteeler and 
better bred man than I took him for at firft, 


Z 
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MonG the letters of my correfpondents, 
Ihave been favoured with feveral con- 
taining obfervations on the conduc and fuc- 
cefs of my paper. Of thefe, fome recommend 
fubjects of criticifm as of a kind that has been 
extremely popular in fimilar periodical publi- 
cations, and on which, according to them, I 
have dwelt too little. Others complain, that 
the critical papers I have publifhed were writs 
ten in a ftyle and manner too abftrufe and 
technical for the bulk of my readers, and des 
fire me to remember, that, in a performance 
addrefled to the world, only the language of 
the world fhould be ufed. 

I was laft night in acompany, where a piece of 
converfation criticifm took place, which, as the 
fpeakers were well-bred perfons of both fexes, 
was neceflarily of the familiar kind. As anendea- 
vour, therefore, to pleafe both the above-men- 
tioned correfpondents, I fhall fet down, as near- 
ly as I can recolleét, the difcourfe of the com- 

pany. 
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pany. It turned on the Tragedy of Zara, at 
the reprefentation of which all of them had 
been prefent a few evenings ago. 

“ It is remarkable,” faid Mr » **what 
“ an era of improvement in the French drama 
“ may be marked from the writings of M. de. 
“Voltaire. The cold and tedious declama- 
“ tion of the former French tragedians he had 
“ tafte enough to fee was not the language of 





“ paflion, and genius enough to execute his 
“pieces ina different manner. He retained 
“ the eloquence of Corneille, and the tender- 
“nefs of Racine; but he never fuffered the 
“ firft to {well into bombaft, nor the other 
“to fink into languor. He accompanied 
“them with the force and energy of our 
“ Shake/peare, whom he had the boldnefs to 
“ follow ;” — “and the meannefsto decry,” 
faid the lady of the houfe. — He has been 
“unjuft to Shake/peare, I confels,” replied 
Sir H » (who has been a confiderable 
time abroad, and has brought home fome- 





what more than the language and drefs of our 
neighbours); ** yet I think I have obferved 
“our partiality for that exalted poet carry us 
“as unreafonable lengths on the other fide. 
“When we afcribe to Shikefpeare innumer- 
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“ able beauties, we do him but juftice ; but, 
‘f when we will not allow that he has faults, 
** wegive him a degree of praife to which no 
‘¢ writer is intitled, and which he, of all men, 
** expected the leaft. It was impoffible that, 
‘“¢ writing in the fituation he did, he fhould 
“* have efcaped inaccuracies 3 fuffice it to fay, 
“they always arofe from the exuberance of 
‘¢ fancy, not the fterility of dullnefs.” 

‘*There is much truth in what you fay,” 
anfwered Mr 
‘¢ juft when, not fatisfied with pointing out 
“‘blemifhes in Shake/peare, he cenfured a 
‘* whole nation as barbarous, for admiring his 
“ works. He muft, himfelf, have felt the 
‘‘ excellence of a poet, whom, in this very 
“tragedy of Zara, he has not difdained to 
‘‘ imitate, and to imitate very clofely too. The 
“‘ fpeech of Orof/mane, (or O/man, as the Eng- 
‘ lifh tranflation calls him), beginning, 


3 © but Voltaire was un- 





FJ? aurais d’un ceil ferene, d’ un front ixal- 
terable, 


‘is almoft a literal copy of the complaint of 
“ Othello: 


—— Had 
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=—— Had it rain’d 
All forts of curfes on me, &c. 





« which is perhaps the reafon why our tranf- 
“lator has omitted it.” **T do not pre- 
“ tend tojuftify Voltaire,” returned Sir H—3; 
Af yet it muft be remembered, in alleviation, 
“that the French have formed a fort of na- 
“ tional tafte in their theatre, correct, per- 





“haps, almoft to coldnefs. In Britain, I am 
afraid, we are apt to err on the other fide; 
“to miftake rhapfody for fire, and to applaud 
‘* a forced metaphor fora bold one. I donot 
‘6 cite Dryden, Lee, or the other poets of their 
“age; for that might be thought unfair; 
“but, even in the prefent ftate of the Englith 
“ ftage, is not my idea warranted by the prac- 
tice of poets, and the applaufe of the audi- 
“ence? <A poet of this country, who, in o- 
“ther paflages, has often touched the tender 
“ feelings with a mafterly hand, gives to the 
“hero of one of his lateft tragedies, the fol- 
** ing fpeech : 

Had I a voice like Etna when it roars, 

For in my brealt is pent as fierce a fire, 


I'd fpeak in flames. 


O 2 That 
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** That aman, in the fervour and hurry of 
*“compofition, fhould fet down fuch an idea 
‘is nothing; that it fhould be pardoned by 
$¢ the audience is little; but that it fhould al- 
“* ways produce a clap, is ftrange indeed !” 

“© And is there nothing like this in French 
tragedies?” faid the Lady of the houfe; 
for there is, I think, abundance of it in 


« 


- 


“‘“fome of our late imitations of them.”— 
‘“‘ Nay, in the tranflation of Zayre, Madam,” 
returned the Baronet, ‘* Hill has fometimes 
“‘ departed from the original, to fubftitute a 
“ fwelling and elaborate diction. He forgets 
“¢ the plain foldierly character of the Sultan’s 
“€ favourite Ora/min, when he makes him fay, 


——— ———— Silent and dark 
Th’ unbreathing world is hufh’d, as if it heard 
And liflen’d to your forrows, 


“‘ The original is fimple defcription ; 


Tout dort, tout eff tranquille, et I’ ombre de la 


nuit— 


«¢ And when the flave, in the 4th act, brings 
“‘ the fatal /etter to the Sultan, and mentions 
‘‘the circumftances of its interception, the 
*€ tranflator makes O/man flay to utter a fenti- 

“© ment, 





“ 
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“ment, which is always applauded on the 
“Englifh ftage, but is certainly, however 
noble in itfelf, very ill placed here : 
—————— Approach me like a fubject 


That ferves the Prince, yet not forgets the 
mane 


 O/man had no breath for words; Voltaire 
“ gives him but five hurried ones : 
Donne — qui la portait ? — donne.” 


“© T am quite of your opinion, Sir H , 





faid Mr ; “and I may add, that even 
“ Voltaire feems to, me too ‘profufe of fenti- 
“ments in Zara, which, beautiful as they 
“ are, and though exprefled with infinite de- 





“Jlicacy, are yet fomewhat foreign to that 
native language which feeling dictates, and 
“by which it is moved. I weep at a few 
“ fimple words expreffive of diftrefs; I paufe 
“to admire a fentiment, and my pity is for- 
“gotten. The fingle line uttered by Lufignan, 
“ at the clofe of his defcription of the maf- 
“ facre of his wife and children, 


Helas! et fretais pere, et je ne pus mourrir, 


O 3 “ moves 
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** moves me more than a thoufand fentiments, 
** how juft or eloquent foever.” 

“Tf we think of the nobleft ufe of trage- 
“ dy,” faid Mrs » “we fhall, perhaps, 
“¢ Sir, not be quite of your opinion. I, who 
“ama mother, wifh my children to learn 
“* fome other virtues, befide compaffion, ata 





* play; it is certainly of greater confequence 
**to improve the mind than to melt it.”— 
“Tam fure, Mamma,” faid 2 young lady, her 
daughter, “the fentiments of tragedy affect 
** me as much as the moft piteous defcription. 
** When I hear an exalted fentiment, I feel 
“* my heart, as it were, fwell in my bofom, 
*¢ and it is always followed by a guth of tears 
** from my eyes.”———" You tell us the ef- 
** £.&s of your feelings, child; but you don’t 
“¢ diftinguith the feclings themfelves.—I would 
** have, Gentlemen,” continued fhe, ‘a play 
‘¢ to be virtuous in its fentimeants, and alfo na- 
* tural in its events. The want of the latter 
“© quality, as well as of the former, has a bad 
“* effect on young perfons; it leads them to 
 fuppofe, that fuch conduct is natural and 
“© allowable in common life, and encourages 
“* that romantic deception which is too apt to 
grow up in minds of fenfibility, Don’t you 
bag think, 
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“ think, that the fudden converfion of Zara 
“to Chriftianity, unfupported by argument, 
“ or conviction of its truth, is highly unna- 
“tural, and may have fuch a tendency as I 
“ have mentioned ?” * TI confefs,” faid 
Mr » * that has always appeared to me 
“ an exceptionable paflage.” “IT do not 
“ believe, Mamma,” faid the young lady, 











“that fhe was really converted in opinion ; 
“but I dont wonder at her crying out fhe 
“ was a Chriftian, after fuch a fpeech as that 
“of her father Lufgnan. I know my heart 
“ was fo wrung with the fcene, that I could, 
“at that moment, have almoft become J/a- 
“ hometan, to have comforted the good old 





“ man.” Her mother {miled; for this was 
exactly a confirmation of her remark, 

“ Voltaire,” faid Sir H——, “ has, like 
* many other authors, introduced a dark f{cene 
“into the laft act of this tragedy; yet, it 
“ appears to me, that fuch a fcene goes be- 
* yond the power of ftage-deception, and al- 
* ways hurts the piece. We cannot poflibly 
“ fuppofe, that two perfons walking upon the 
“fame board do not fee each other, while 
“we, fitting in a diftant part of the houfe, 
“ fee both perfeXly well. —“* I do recollect,” 

faid 
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«That aman, in the fervour and hurry of 
*‘compofition, fhould fet down fuch an idea 
** is nothing; that it fhould be pardoned by 
*¢ the audience is little; but that it fhould al. 
“* ways produce a clap, is ftrange indeed |” 
“* And is there nothing like this in French 
“‘ tragedies?” faid the Lady of the houfe; 
‘for there is, I think, abundance of it in 
“‘fome of our late imitations of them.”— 
“‘ Nay, in the tranflation of Zayre, Madam,” 
returned the Baronet, “ Hill has fometimes 
“‘ departed from the original, to fubftitute a 
“‘ fwelling and elaborate diction. He forgets 
“¢ the plain foldierly character of the Sultan’s 
*€ favourite Ora/min, when he makes him fay, 


ae Silent and dark 
Th’ unbreathing world is huth’d, as if it heard 
And liflen’d to your forrows, 


“‘ The original is fimple defcription ; 


Tout dort, tout eft tranquille, et I’ ombre de la 
nuit— 


«¢ And when the flave, in the 4th act, brings 
“ the fatal /etter to the Sultan, and mentions 
**the circumftances of its interception, the 
*€ tranflator makes O/man ftay to utter a fenti- 
«* ment, 
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“ment, which is always applauded on the 
“Englifh ftage, but is certainly, however 
noble in itfelf, very ill placed here: 


—————— Approach me like a fubject 
That ferves the Prince, yet not forgets the 
man. 


“ O/man had no breath for words; Voltaire’ 
gives him but five hurried ones : 


Donne — qui la portait ? — donne.” 


ay 
x 





“Tam quite of your opinion, Sir H 
faid Mr 
“Voltaire feems to, me too ‘profufe of fenti- 
“ments in Zara, which, beautiful as they 
“ are, and though exprefled with infinite de- 


; and I may add, that even 





“licacy, are yet fomewhat foreign to that 
native language which feeling dictates, and 
“by which it is moved. I weep at a few 
“ fimple words expreffive of diftrefs; I paufe 
“to admire a fentiment, and my pity is for- 
“gotten. The fingle line uttered by Lufignan, 
“atthe clofe of his defcription of the maf- 
“ facre of his wife and children, 


Helas! et jetais pere, et je ne pus mourrir, 


O 3 “ moves 
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** moves me more than a thoufand fentiments, 
* how juft or eloquent foever.” 

“‘ If we think of the nobleft ufe of trage 
“ dy,” faid Mrs » * we fhall, perhaps, 
“¢ Sir, not be quite of your opinion. I, who 
“ama mother, wifh my children to lear 
** fome other virtues, befide compaffion, ata 





** play; it is certainly of greater confequence 
**to improve the mind than to melt it.” 
**T am fure, Mamma,” faid a young lady, her 
daughter, ‘‘ the fentiments of tragedy affed 
** me as much as the moft piteous defcription, 
“When I hear an exalted fentiment, I feel 
“my heart, as it were, fwell in my bofom, 
*¢ and it is always followed by a gufh of tears 
** from my eyes.” 





“ You tell us the ef- 
** f:&ts of your feelings, child; but you don’t 
“ diftinguith the feclings themfelves.—I would 
“‘ have, Gentlemen,” continued fhe, “a play 
** to be virtuous in its fentiments, and alfo na- 
* tural in its events. The want of the latter 
“€ quality, as well as of the former, has a bad 
“ effect on young perfons; it leads them to 
‘ fuppofe, that fuch conduct is natural and 
‘¢ allowable in common life, and encourages 
*© that romantic deception which is too apt to 
* grow up in minds of fenfibility, Don’t you 
§ thipk, 
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“think, that the fudden converfion of Zara 
“to Chrifiianity, unfupported by argument, 
“ or conviction of its truth, is highly unna- 
“tral; and may have fuch a tendency as I 
** I confefs,” faid 
Mr ——, “ that has always appeared to me 
“ an exceptionable paflage.” “IT do not 
“ believe, Mamma,” faid the young lady, 


“have mentioned ?” 








“that fhe was really converted in opinion; 
“but I dont wonder at her crying out fhe 
“ was a Chriftian, after fuch a fpeech as that 
“of her father Lufgnan. I know my heart 
“ was fo wrung with the fcene, that I could, 
“atthat moment, have almoft become Ma» 
“ hometan, to have comforted the good old 





* man.” Her mother {miled; for this was 
exactly a confirmation of her remark. 

“ Voltaire,” faid Sir H——, “ has, like 
« many other authors, introduced a dark fcene 
“into the laft act of this tragedy; yet, it 
“appears to me, that fuch a fcene goes be- 
“ yond the power of ftage-deception, and al- 
“ ways hurts the piece. We cannot poflibly 
“ fuppofe, that two perfons walking upon the 
*\ fame board do not fee each other, while 
“we, fitting in a diftant part of the honfe, 
“ fee both perfeQly well. — I do recollect,” 
faid 
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faid the young lady, at firft, wondering how 
Zara could fail to fee O/man; “ but I foon 


* forgot it.”—* Thus it always is, replied Mr 
«ec 





in fucha cafe; if the poet has elo. 
€ quence or genius enough to command the 
‘€ paflions, he eafily gets the better of thofe 
* ftage-improbabilities. In truth, the /cenie 
“ deception is of a very fingular nature. Itis 
‘* impoffible we fhould imagine ourfelves fpec- 
* tators of the real feene, of which: the ftage 
** one is an imitation ; the utmoft length we 
* are, in reality, carried, is to deliver over 
‘** our minds to that fympathy which a pro. 
“ per and ftriking reprefentation of grief, 


‘* rage, or any other paflion, produces. You ° 


“ deftroy the deception, it is faid, when any 
‘* thing impertinent or ludicrous happens on 
** the ftage, or among the audience; but you 
*¢ will find the very fame effect, if a child 
* blows his three-halfpenny trumpet in the 
‘* midft of a folo of Fi/ber, or a fong of Rauz- 
“* zini; it ftops the delightful current of feel 
*¢ ing which was carrying along the foul at the 
“time, and diffatisfaction and pain are the 
** immediate confequence; yet, in the /oh or 
*‘ the /ong, no fuch deception as the theatri- 
cal is pretended.”—Mr —— delivered this 
with 
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with the manner of one who had ftudied ‘the 
fubjet, and no body ventured to anfwer 
him. 

«You were mentioning,” faid Mrs —-, 
“Voltaire’s imitation of Othello, in this trage- 
“dy; I recollect, in the iaft act, a very {trong 
“inftance of it, the concluding fpeech of O/- 
“man, before he ftabs himfelf, which feems 
*to be exactly taken from that of the Moor, 
“in a fimilar fituation.” “‘T remember 
“both fpeeches well,” faid Sir H——, ‘* and 
“Tthink it may be difputed whether either 
“of them be congenial to the fituation.”“— 
»” faid I, 
“if I hold them both perfectly in nature. 
“The calmnefs of defperate and irremediable 
“grief will give vent to a fpeech longer and 





“You will excufe me, Sir H 





“more methodical than the immediate an- 
* guith ‘of fome lefs deep and irretrievable ca- 
“lamity. ‘Shake/peare makes Othello refer, in 
“the inftant of ftabbing himfelf, to a ftory of 
“his killing a Turk in Aleppo; the moment 
“of perturbation, when fuch a paflage would 
“have been unnatural, is paft; the act of kill- 
“ing himfelf is then a matter of little import 
“ance; and his reference to a ftory feeming- 
“ly indifferent, marks, in my opinion, moft 
“ forcibly 
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“ forcibly and naturally, the deep and fettled 
“horror of Othello’s foul. I prefer it to the 
** concluding lines of the Sultan’s fpeech ip 
** Zara, which reft on the ftory of his ow 
“* misfortune : 


‘** Tell ’em I plung’d my dagger in her breaf; 
“ Tell ’em, I fo ador’d, and thus reveng’ 
‘¢ her.” 


** You have talked a great deal of the at 
* thor,” faid the young lady, ‘* but nothing 
“ of the actors. Was not the part of Zan 
‘¢ excellently performed ?” —— ‘* Admirably, 
‘¢ indeed,” replied Mr ; “I know mo 
“* a&trefs who pofleffes the power of {peaking 
“ poetry beyond Mi/s Younge.” * Nor of 
‘“¢ feeling it neither, Sir, I think.”—— I did 
** not mean to deny her that quality; but, ia 
s¢ the other, I think fhe is unrivalled. She 
*‘ does not reach, perhaps, the impaffioned 
** burit, the electric flath of Mrs Barry; nor 
“* has fhe that deep and thrilling note of hor 
* ror with which Mrs Yates benumbs an au 











*‘dience; but there is a melting tremble in 
‘her voice, which, in tender paflages, is ini- 
‘* mitably beautiful and affecting. Were Ia 
§* poet, 
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“poet, I fhould prefer her fpeaking of my 
« Jines to that of any actrefs I ever heard.” 

“ She owes, I believe,” faid our French- 
man, *‘ much of her prefent excellence to her 
“ftudy of the French fage. I mean not to 
“ detract from her merit; I certainly allow 
“her more, when I fay, that her excellence 
js, in great part, of her own acquirement, 
“than fome of her ill-judging admirers, who 
“afcribe it allto nature. Our actors, indeed, 
“are rarely fenfible how much ftudy and ap- 
plication is due to their profeffion ; people 
“may be /pouters without culture; but labo-~ 
“ rious education alone can make perfect act- 
“ors, Feeling, and the imitative fympathy 
“of paffion, are, undoubtedly, derived from 
“nature; but art alone can beftow that grace, 
“that refined expreflion, without which feel 
“ing will often be aukward, and paffion ri- 
“ diculous.” 


Z 














N55. Tutspar, Auguft3. 1779. 
Decipimur Jpecie reéti. Hor. 


IncertTy, by which I mean honefty ig 
mens dealings with each other, is a vir. 
tue praifed by every one, and the prattice of 
itis, I believe, more common than gloomy 
moralifts are willing to allow. The love of 
truth, and of juftice, are fo ftrongly implant- 
ed in our minds, that few men are fo harden- 
ed, or fo infenfible, as knowingly and delibe. 
rately to commit difhoneft aétions; and 4 
little obfervation foon convinces thofe who 
are engaged in a variety of tranfactions, that 
honefty is wifdom, and knavery folly. 

But though, according to this acceptation 
of the phrafe, men are feldom infincere, or li- 
terally difhoneft, in the ordinary tranfaétions 
of life; yet, I believe, there is another and a 
higher fpecies of fincerity, which is very fel- 
dom to be met with in any degree of perfees 
tion, I mean that fincerity which leads a man 
to be honeft to himfelf, and to his own mind, 
and 
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and which will prevent him from being im- 
pofed upon, or deceived by his own paffions 
and inclinations. From that fecret approba- 
tion which our mind leads us to give to what 
js virtuous and honourable, we cannot eafily 
bear the confcioufnefs of being difhoneft. 
Hence, therefore, when men are defirous to 
give way to their evil inclinations and paf- 
fions, they are willing, nay, at times, they 
are even at pains, to deceive themfelves. They 
look out for fome fpecious apology, they feek 
for fome colour and difguife, by which they 
may reconcile their condu¢t to the appearance 
of right, and may commit wrong, under the 
belief that they are innocent, nay, fometimes, 
that they are acting a praife-worthy part. 
Thus, there are men who would abhor the 
thought of deceiving others, who are con- 
ftantly deceiving themfelves ; and, while they 
believe that they are fincere, and are really fo, 
inthe reftrifted fenfe in which I have ufed this 
word, are, in all the important actions of 
their life, under the influence of deceit. 
Eubulus is a judge in one of the courts of 
law, Eubulus believes himfeif a very honeft 
judge; and it is but doing him juftice to al- 
low that he would not, for any confideration, 
Voi. II. P knowingly, 
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knowingly, give an unjuft decifion; yet Be ja 
bulus hardly ever gave a fair judgement in any fel 
caufe where he was connected with or knew fo 
any thing about the parties. If either of them git 
happen to be his friend or relation, or com hi 
nected with his friends or relations, Eubulug he 
is fure always to fee the caufe in a favourable po 
light for that friend. If, on the other hand, hu 
one of the parties happens to be a perfon it, 
whom Eubulus has a diflike to, that partyis wi 
fure to lofe his fuit. In the one cafe, he fits 

down to examine the caufe, under all the in- he 
fluence and pariality of friendthip ; his cool co 
fenfes are run away with; his judgementis tel 
blinded, and he fees nothing but the ar wi 
guments on the fide of his friend, and over ad 
looks every thing ftated againft him. In the W 
other cafe, he acts under the impreflions of ze 
diflike, and his judgement is accordingly fo jue 
determined. A caufe was lately brought be of 
fore Eubulus, where every feeling of human ha 
ty and compaffion prompted the wifh, that of 
one of the parties might be fuccefsful; but th 
the right was clearly on the other fide. Eus is 
bulus fat down to examine it, with all the ten lec 
der feelings full in his mind; they guided an 
his judgement, and he determined contrary 0 of 

juftice. 
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juftice. During all this, Zubulus believes him- 
felf honeft. In one fenfe of the word he is 
fo; he does not, knowingly or deliberately, 
give a difhoneft judgement ; “but, in the 
higher and more extenfive meaning of the word, 
he is dithoneft. He fuffers himfelf to be im- 
pofed' on: by the feelings of friendfhip and 
humanity. Nay, far from guarding againft 
it, he aids the impofition, and becomes the 
willing dupe to his own inclinations. 

Licinits was a man of learning and of fancy : 
he lived at a time when the factions of this 
country were at their greateft height: he en- 
tered into all of them with the greateft 
warmth, and, in fome of the principal tranf- 
ations of the time, acted a confiderable part. 
With warm attachments, and ungoverned’ 
zeal, his opinions were violent, and his pre- 
judices deep rooted. Licinius wrote a hiftory 
of his own times: his zeal for the interefts he 
had efpoufed is confpicuous; the influence 
of his prejudices is apparent ; his opinions of 
the characters of the men of whom he writes, 
isalmoft every where dictated by his know- 
ledge of the party to which they belonged ; 
and his belief or difbelief of the difputed facts 
of the time, is directed by the connection they 

P 2 had 
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had with his own favourite opinions. Phi 
dippus cannot talk with patience of this his 
ftory or its author; he never {peaks of him, 
but as of a mean lying fellow, who knowingly 
wrote the tales of a party, and who, to ferve 
a faction, withed to deceive the public. Phis 
dippus is mifiaken: Licinius, in one fenfe of 
the word, was perfectly honeft; he did not 
wifh to deceive; but he was himfelf under 
the influence of deception, The heat of his 
fancy, the violence of his zeal, led him away} 


convinced that he was much in the right, he: 


was defirous to be ftill more fo; he viewed, 
and was at pains to view every thing in one 
light; all the charaéters, and all the tranf 
actions of the time, were feen under one co= 
lour; and, under this deception, he faw, and 
thought, and wrote. When Phidippus ace 
cufes Licinius of being wilfully difhoneft, he 
is miftaken, and is under the influence of a 
like deception with that of Licinius. Licinius 
wrote unfairly, becaufe he faw e:ery thing in 
one light, and was not at pains to guard a- 
gainft felf-deception, or to correct erroneous 
judgement. Phidippus judges of Licinius un- 
fairly, becaufe he alfo is under the influence 
of party, becaufe his fy&em and opinions are 
different 
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different from thofe of Licinius, and becaufe 
this leads him to judge harfhly of every one 
who thinks like Licinius. 

Lyfander is a young man of elegance and- 
fentiment ; but he has a degree of vanity, 
which makes him wifh to be poffeffed of for- 
tune, not to hoard, but to fpend it, He has 
whigh opinion. of female merit; and would 
not, for any confideration, think of marry-- 
ing a woman for whom he did not believe he 
felt the moft fincere and ardent attachment.. 
In this fituation of mind.he became acquainted. 
with Leonora; Leonora’s father. was dead, and. 
had left her poffeffed of a. very confiderable: 
fortune ;. Ly/ander had heard'‘of Leonora, and. 
knew fhe was pofieffed of a fortune before e-- 
ver he faw her. She is not remarkable either 
for the beauties of perfon or of mind; but. 
the very firft time Ly/ander faw her, he con-: 
ceived a prepoffeffion in her favour, and: 
which has now grown into a ftrong attach-- 
ment. Ly/ander believes: it is her. merit only. 
which has produced this; and he would hate. 
himfelf, if he thought Leonora’s being poffefl-- 
ed of a fortune had had the leaft influence up- 
onhim. But he is: miftaken; he does not: 
know himfelf, nor that fecret power the de-- 
es fire 
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fire of wealth has over him. The knowledge 
of Leonora’s being an heirefs made him fecrete 
ly wifh-her to be poflefied of perfonal merit; 
before he faw her; when he did fee her, he 
converted his wifhes into belief; he defired to: 
be deceived; and he was fo. He conceived: 
that fhe was pofleifed of every accomplifhment 
of perfon and of mind; and his imagination 
being once warmed, he believed and thought 
that he felt a moft violent attachment. Had 
Leonora been without a fortune, fhe would 
never have drawn Ly/ander’s attention; he 
would have never thought more highly of her 
merit than he did-of that of moft other wow 
men; and he would not have become the 
dupe of his wifhes and defires. 

Amanda is a young lady of the moft amiable 
difpofitions. With an elegant form, fhe pol 
feffes a moft uncommon degree of fenfibility,, 
Her parents refide at Bellfield, in a fequefter- 
ed part of the country. Here the has few op- 
portunities of being in fociety, and her time 
has chiefly been fpent in reading. Books of 
fentiment, novels, and tender poetry, are her 
greateft favourites. ‘This kind of reading has 
increafed the natural warmth and fenfibility of 
her mind: It has given her romantic notions of 


life, 
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life, and particularly warm and paflionate i- 
deas about love. The attachment of lovers, 
the fweet union of hearts, and hallowed fym- 
pathy of fouls, are continually pictured in her 
mind. Philemon, a diftant relation of Amare 
da’s, happened to pay a vifit to Bellfield. 4~ 
manda’s romantic notions had hitherto been 
general, and had no object to fix upon. But 
it is difficult to have warm feelings long, with- 
ont directing then: to fome object. After a 
fhort :cquaintance, Philemon became very par- 
ticular in his attentions to her. Amanda was 
not difpleafed with them; on the contrary, 
fhe thought fhe faw in him all thofe good 
qualities which fhe felt in her own mind. E- 
very look that he gave, and every word 
that he fpoke, confirmed her in this.  E- 
very thing fhe wifhed to be ina lover, eve- 
ry thing her favourite authors told her a lover 
ought to be poflciled of, the believed to be in 
Philemon. Her parents perceived the fituation 
of her mind. In vain did they reprefent to 
her the danger fhe run, and that fhe had not 
yet acquaintance enough of Philemon to know 
any thing, with certainty, about his charac- 
ter. She afcribed thefe admonitions. to the 
too great coldacfs and prudence of age, = 

ihe 
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fhe difregarded them. Thus did Amanda be-' 
lieve herfelf deeply enamoured with Philemon; 
but it could not be with Philemon, for the 
knew little of him. She was the dupe of her 
own wifhes; and fhe deceived herfelf into a 
belief that fhe was warmly attached to him,. 
when it was only an ideal being of her own. 
creation that was the object of her paffion, 
Philemon may be worthy of the love of Aman- 
da, or Amanda may be able to preferve the 
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deception fhe is under even after marriage; 
but her danger is apparent. 

The influence of felf-deception is wonderful 
ly powerful, Different as are the above perfons, 
and differents are their fituations, all have been 
under its guidance. As obferved above, difho- 
nefty,.in our ordinary tranfactions in the world, 
is a vice which only the moft corrupted and 
abandoned are in danger of falling into; but. 
that difhonefty with ourfelves, which leads us. 
to be our own deceivers, to become the dupes 
of our own prevailing paffions and inclina- 
tions, is to be met with more or lefs in every 
character. Here we are, as it were, parties: 
to the deceit, and, inftead of wifhing to guard 
againft it, we become the willing flaves of its 
influence.. 
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influence. By this means, not only are bad 
men deceived by evil paflions into the commif- 
fion of crimes, but even the worthieft men, 
by giving too much way to the beft and moft 
amiable feelings of the heart, ntay be led into 
fatal errors, and into the moft prejudicial 
mifconduct. 


N° 56, 











N° 56. SATURDAY, Auguf 7. 1779; 


HE firft of the two following letters? 

received, a confiderable time ago, from 
an anonymous correfpondent, who meant, I 
fuppofe, by this innocent piece of forgery, to 
pafs a good-humoured joke on my friend 
Umphraville and me; but I am too well ac- 
quainted with that gentleman’s manner of 
living, thinking, and writing, to be fo de- 
ceived. I fent the letter to Mr Umphraville, 
in the country, who lately returned it, fay- 
ing, he could fee very little humour in it. 
(At this I was not furprifed, as a man rarely 
fees the humour of a joke upon himfelf). 
But Mifs Umphraville, in a poftfcript to her 
brother’s letter, fays it is a very pleafant pa- 
per, and fhould certainly have a place in the 
Mirror. 


My 
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My Dear Srp, 


HE moment that I found myfelf difenga- 

ged from bufinefs, you know I left the 
{moke and din of your blefied city, and hur- 
ried away, to pure fkies and quiet, at my cote 
tage. 

I found my good fifter in perfeét health, 
free from flying rheumatic pains, agueifh com- 
plaints, flight megrims, and apprehenfions of 
the tooth-ach, and all the other puny half- 
pangs, that indolence is heir to, and that af- 
ford a kind of comfort to the idle, by fupply- 
ing them with topics of complaint and coaver- 
fation, 

You muft have heard that our fpring was 
fingularly pleafant; but sow pleafant it was 
you could not feel in your dufky atmofphere. 
My fifter remarked, that it had a faint refem- 
blance of the fpring in Although I 
omit the year, you may believe that feveral 
feafons have pafled away fince that animating 





gra recollected by my fifter.- ** Alas! my 
“ friend,” faid I, ‘* feafons return, but it is 
“only to the young and the fortunate.” A 
tear ftarted in her eye; yet the fimiled, and 
#efumed her tranquillity. 

We 
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We fauntered through the kitchen-garden, 
and admired the rapid progrefs of vegetation, 
‘¢ Every thing is very forward,” faid my fiftér, 
6 we mutt begin to bottle eos/eberries to-mor 
“row.” 6 Very forward, indeed,” anfwered 
I. ‘This reminds me. of the young ladies 
*‘ whom I have feen lately; they feemed fors 
** ward enough, though a little out of feafon 
** too.” 

Tt was a poor witticifm; but it lay in my 
way, and I took it up. Next morning the 
gardener came into our breakfalling-parlour: 
— * Madam,” faid he, “ all the goofeberries 
“are gone.”—** Gone,” cried my fifter ; “ and 


‘* who could be fo audacious? Brother, you 


*‘ are a juftice of the peace; do make outa 


warrant direétly to fearch for and appre» 
hend. We have an agreeable neighbourhood 
*¢ indeed; the infolence of the rabble of fer- 
‘‘ vants, of low-born, purfe-proud folks, is 
* The goofcber- 
‘* yjes are not away,” continued the garden- 
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66 not to be endured.” 


er, ‘they are all lying in heaps under the 
** bufhes ; laft night’s froft, and a hail-fhower 
** this morning, have made the crop fail.”— 
‘The crop fail,” exclaimed my fifter, and 
“¢ where am I to get gaofeberries for bottling” 


6s Come, 
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& Come, come, my dear,” faid I, * they tell 
“me that, in Virginia, pork has a peculiar 
“flavour, from the peaches on which the 
“hogs feed; you can let in your goflings to 
“pick up the goofeberries; and I warrant 
“you, that this unlooked-for food will give 
“them a relifh far beyond that of any green 
“geefe of our neighbour's at the caftle.” 
“ Brother,” replied fhe, “ you ‘are a philofo- 
“pher.” I quickly difcovered, that, while 
endeavouring to turn one misfortune into jeft, 
Irecalled another to her remembrance; for 
itfeems, that, by a feries of domettic calami- 
ties, all her goflings had perifhed. 

A very promifing family of turkey-chicks 
has at length confoled her for the fate of the 
goflings; and, on rummaging her ftore-room, 


fhe finds that the has more bottled goofeberries 


left of laft year, than will fuffice for the pre- 
fent occafions of our little family. 

What fhall I fay of my fitter? Her under- 
ftanding is excellent; and fhe is religious 
without fuperftition. Great have been her 
misfortunes, poor woman! and I can bear 
teftimony to her fortitude and refignation un- 
der them; and yet the verieft trifles imagi- 
nable unhinge her mind. 


Vou. IL Q- That 
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That people of fenfe fhould allow them. 
felves to be affected by the moft trivial acci- 
dents, is abfurd and ridiculous. There are, 
indeed, fome things, which, although hardly 
real evils, cannot fail to vex the wifeft, and 
difcompofe the equanimity of the moft pa 
tient; for example, that fulfome court paid 
by the vulgar to rich upftarts, and the daily 
flights to which decayed nobility is expofed. 

I hope that your periodical effays find fa- 
vour in the fight of the idle and frivolous, 
You may remember I told you long ago, that 
I would never read any of them. The peru 
fal of them could not make me efteem you 
more than I do already; and it might bring 
many fafhionable follies to my knowledge, of 
which I am happily ignorant. I ever am, 


Yours affectionately, 


EDWD UMPHRAVILLE, 


det 
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To the AuTHOoR of the Mrrror. 


Edinburgh, July 23. 1779+ 

S1R, 

Am confined, by the occupations of a Jaq 

borious employment, to a conftant refi- 
dence in town. During the fummer and au- 
tumn, however, I fometimes can afford a day, 
which I wifh to fpend in a jaunt to the coun< 
try. I lived in the country, Sir, in my ecar- 
lier days; and, whenever I hear a wood, a 
meadow, or the banks of a river mentioned, 
Jalways think of peace, of happinefs, and 
innocence. 

This feafon I have had a friend in town, 
who, being an idle man, is a great maker of 
parties. Among others, he contrives to get 
people together of a Saturday or a Sunday, 
to go and dine in the country, which he fays, 
in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, affords 
fome of the moft beautiful and romantic feenes 
he ever faw. Laft Saturday I was afked to 
join in one of his parties of this fort; to 
which, being a lover of rural fcenes, as I men- 
tioned before, I readily confented. 

My friend had the ordering of every thing 
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on our expedition. ‘The carriages he had be 
fpoke did not arrive at the place of meeting, 
till near an hour after the time appointed; 
and, when they did come, we had another hour 
to wait for our conductor, who having fat up 
at a town-party till five that morning, was not 
willing to be difturbed till mid-day. 

We arrived at the place of our deftination 
betwixt two and three. I immediately propos 
fed a walk, to enjoy the beauty of the fields; 
and the purity of the air; but my propofab 
was over-ruled from the confideration of the 
near approach of dinner; fome of the compa 
ny likewife obferving, that the ‘evening was 
the propereft time for walking in this hot 
weather. Mean time, a cup was called for, 
which, in this fame’ hot weather, was pros 
nounced vaftly pleafant, and my friend declas 
red was more refrefhing to him than the pu- 
reft air under Heaven. 

Dinner was foon after brought in, which 
confifted of a profufion of meat, ill drefled, 
and ferved up in a flovenly ftyle. This, how- 
ever, was a country-dinner, and people were 
not to be nice in the country. So we fat, ens 
joying the pleafures of the country, amidft the 
fteams of greafy broth, rufty ham, and ftink- 
ing 
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ing mutton; our cars delighted with the jingle 
of bells, and the hollowing of guefts in the 
ftair-cafe, which were very ineffectually ane 
fwered by the buftle of an aukward waiter, 
and a fat hoyden of a chambermaid. 

When the table-cloth was removed, our 
conductor, who faid he found himfelf much 
the better for his dinner, called for the land- 
lord, and defired him to fend in a particular 
fort of wine, the flavour of which he highly 
commended. An old proverbial recipe was 
cited to him, by a red-faced gentleman at the 
bottom of the table, whieh fignifies, that a 
man fhould drink a bottle to-day, as a cure 
for the effects of two or three drank yefter- 
day. "Iwas a prefcription very much fuited 
to the inclination of my tricnd, who déclared,, 
after having drank a bottle of it, that he ne- 
ver was better in all his life. No body men- 
tioned the evening being a proper time fot 
walking ; fo we fat till our carriages were at, 
the door, and till we difpatched four laft 
bottles after their arrival. The poft-boys,: 
whofe patience needed fome cordial to main- 
tain it, were bufy in their way below; fo 
that, when at laft we got into the chaifes, 
they were as drunk .——--———_ as drunk as we 


Q3 were. 
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were, The carriage in which another gentle. 
man and I were placed was overturned. about 
a mile from town: I efcaped with a fprained 
vancle; but my friend had his collar-bone 
broke. 

Now, Mr Mrrror, I incline to think, that 
aman may find a bad dinner, and get drunk 
after it, juft as well in town as in the country; 
and, in the firft cafe, he will have the advan- 
tage of faving his bones, the chaife-hire, and 
the tax ypon poft-horfes. 


Tam, &c. 
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ATO thinking man will deny, that travel- 

ling into foreign countries is, in certain 
fituations, attended with many and great ad- 
vantages. It polifhes the manners of the 
courtier, enlarges the views of the ftatefman, 
and furnifhes the philofopher with a more ex- 
tenfive field of obfervation, and enables him 
to form more certain conclufions with regard 
to the nature and character of man. At the 
fame time, I have often been difpofed to 
doubt, how far it is an eligible thing fora 
private gentleman, without talents and incli- 
nation for public life, to fpend much of his 
time abroad, to acquire a relith for foreign 
manners, and atafte for the fociety of a fer 
of men, with whom neither his ftation nor 
his fortune intitles him to aifociate in the af- 
ter part of his life. The following letter on 


this fubjef&t may perhaps be acceptable to my 
readers. 


To 
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To the Auruor of the Mirror. 


SiR, 
N Ost of your predeceffors have favoured 
the public with fpeculations on. travel- 
ling; and they have been at pains to point 
out the abufes of it that from time to time 
have prevailed among us. In the Spectator, 
the abfurdity of a fond mother and mother’s 
own fon going together to make the tour of 
Europe, in order to learn men and things, is 
expofed in a very mafterly manner. If I have 
not been mifinformed, that admirable effay 
was the production of a young man, who af- 
terwards, by his great talents and eminent 
virtues, added dignity to the higheft office in 
the law of England, which he filled many 
years with the entire approbation of all good 
men, 

In the World, the folly of fending an igno- 
rant booby to travel, who looked with con- 
tempt on the French and Italians, becaufe they 
did not {peak Englifh, is held up to ridicule 
in a vein of wit, and with an elegance. of ex- 
preflion, that mark the compofitions of the 
Earl of Chefterfield. 

A 
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A correfpondent in your own paper has 
pointed out the fatal effects of a prattice, un- 
known till within thefe few years, of fending 
boys to foreign fchools, or academies, where, 
according to his account of the matter, they 
learn nothing but vice and folly. 

Although travelling has proved equally fas 
talto me, my cafe is very different from any 
of thofe I have mentioned, I thall, therefore, 
take the liberty to give aniaccount of myfelf, 
from which you and your readers will be beft 
able to judge, whether making what is called 
the grand tour, be an advifeable thing, for per- 
fons in my circumftances and fituation. 

Iam the only fon of a gentleman of. fore 
tune and family. My father, who was hims 
felfa man of letters, wifhed to give me a libe- 
raleducation, and was:defireus to unite ‘the 
folidity of the ancient fyftem with that eafe 
and grace which, of late, have been ‘cultiva- 
ted fo much, and which, by fome, have been 
thought the moft effential of all acquirements. 
Soon after my twentieth year, my father died, 
kaving me poflefled of a family-eftate of 
L. 1000 a-year, and (I hope I may fay it 
without vanity) with as great a fhare of know- 
ledge as any of my contemporaries could boaft 

of. 
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of. The tour of Europe was the only thing 
wanting to complete my education. Inti 
mately acquainted with the celebrated chas 
racters of antiquity, and an enthufiaftic ad. 
mirer of their virtues, I longed to vifit i 
taly, to fee the fpot where Scipio triumphed, 
where Cafar fell, where Cicero harangued, 
Full of thefe ideas, I fet out on my travels; 
and, after pafling fome time in France, I pro» 
ceeded to Rome. For a while, antiquity was 
my great object, and every remain of Romar 
greatnefs attracted my attention. Afterwards 
mufic, of which I had always been a lover, 
and painting, for which I acquired a tafte in 
Italy, occupied much of my time. But, whilft 
engaged in thefe favourite purfuits, I did 
not neglect any opportunity of mingling in 
fociety with the natives, and of obferving their 
manners and cuftoms. I lived too on the 
moft intimate footing with the Britifh at the 
different courts I vifited; and I doubted not 
that the friendthips Ithen formed with men 
of the firft diftinétion in my own country, 
would be as lafting as they appeared to be 
warm and fincere. If the pleafures in which 
we indulged, and which, by degrees, came 
to occupy almoft the whole of my time, fome 
times bordered on the licentious, they were at 

leat 
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leaft attended with an elegance which, in fome 

meafure, difguifed the deformity of vice. 
Various reafons, which it is needlefs now 
tomention, at length conftrained me to re- 
turn home. As I approached my feat in the 
county of , I felt a tender fatisfaction 
at the thought of revifiting thofe fcenes where 
Thad fpent fo many happy days in the * early 
“morn of life,” and of feeing again the com- 
panions of my youthful fports, many of whom 
Iknew had fettled in the country, and lived 
on their eftates in my neighbourhood. My 
arrival was no fooner known than they flock- 
edto welcome me home. The friends of my 
father, and their fons, my old companions, 
were equally fincere and warm in their com- 
pliments; but, though I was pleafed with 
their attachment, I could not help being dif- 
gufted with the blunt plainnefs of their man- 
ners. Their converfation ufually turned on 
fubjects in which I could not poflibly be in- 
terefted. The o/d got into keen political de- 
bate, or differtations on farming, and the young 
talked over their laft fox-chace, or recited the 
particulars of their laft debauch. If I at- 
tempted to give the converfation a different 
turn, they remained filent, and were altoge- 
ther 
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ther-incapable to talk of thofe fubjects on 
which I had been accuftomed to think and to 
fpeak. If I mentioned the Gabrielli, or the 
Mingotti, they were as much ata lofs as I was 
when they joined in praifing the notes of 
Funo, or of Fowler ; if the proportions of the 
Venus of Medicis were talked of, one would 
perhaps afk, what a dead beauty was good 
for? another would fwear, that, in his mind, 
Polly was a better-made girl than any 
Heathen goddefs, dead or alive. 

By degrees my neighbours gave me up alto: 
gether. They complained that I was a flrange 
fellow, that hated company, and had no no- 
tion of life. Iconfefs I was rather pleafed 





with their neglect, and in my own mind pre- 
ferred folitude to fuch fociety. But folitude 
at length became irkfome, and I longed again 
to mingle in fociety. With that view I went 
to the races at Edinburgh, whcre I was toldI 
fhould meet with all the polite people of this 
country. The night I arrived I accompanied 
to the afembly a female relation, almoft the 
only acquaintance I had intown. If you, Mr 
Mrrror, be a frequenter of public places, I 
need not tell you how much I was ftruck on 
entering the room. Dark, dirty, mean, of- 
fenfive 
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fenfive to-every fenfe, it feemed to refemble a 
Jarge barn, rather than a room allotted for 
the reception of polite company. I had no 
fooner entered, than I was hurried along by 
the croud to the farther end of. the hall, 
where the firft thing that caught my eye was 
anold lady, who, it feems, prefided for the 
night, and was at that inftant employed in 
diftributing tickets, to afcertain the order in 
which the ladies were to dance. She was fur- 
rounded by a clufter of perfons of both fexes, 
all of whom fpoke at the fame time, and fome 
of them, as thought, with a voice and ge- 
fture rather rough and vehement. 

This important part of the ceremonial be- 
ing at length adjufted, the dancing began. My 
-eonductrefs afked me, if I did not think the 
ladies, in general, handfome? I told her, 
(and that without any compliment), that I 
thought them more than commonly beauti- 
ful; “but, methinks,” added I, * the gen- 
“*tlemen are not, cither in drefs or appear- 
“ance, fuch as I fhould have expected.” 
“O,” replicd the, “have a little patience, 
“the men of fafhion are not yet come in; 
“this being the firft day of the races, they 
“are dining with the ftewards.” I had aot 
Vou. II. R time 
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time to make any obfervation on the proprie- 
ty of allowing ladies to go unattended toa 
public place, to wait there for hours in ex- 
pectation of the gentlemen with whom they 
were to dance; for, at that inftant, a loud 
noife at the lower end of the hall attracted 
my notice. ‘“ There they come,” faid the; 
and I foon perceived a number of young gen- 
tlemen ftaggering up the room, all of them . 
fluftered, fome of them perfeétly intoxicated, 
Their behaviour (I forbear to mention the 
particulars) was fuch as might be expected. 

In a few days I was quite fatisfied with the 
amufements of Edinburgh, and with pleafure 
retired once more to my folitude at ————, 
There, however, I again fell a facrifice to ene 
nui: I could contrive no way to fill up my 
time. After pafling two or three tedious 
years, I refolved to make one effort more, 
and fet out for London, in hopes of meeting 
thofe friends with whom I had lived fo hap. 
pily abroad, and in whofe fociety I now ex- 
petted to receive pleafure without allay. 

Upon inquiry, I found that almoft all my 
friends were in town, and next morning fal- 
lied forth to wait upon them. But nowhere 
could I gain admittance. It did not occur to 
mae, 
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me, that thofe doors, which, at Rome or Na- 
ples, flew open at my approach, could, at Lon- 
don, be fhut againft me. I therefore conclu- 
ded I had called at an improper time, and 
that the hours of London (with which I was 
but little acquainted) differed from thofe we 


* had been accuftomed to abroad. 


In that belief I went to the Opera in the e- 
vening. I had not been there long before 
Lord happened to come into the very 
box where I was. With Lord I had 
lived in habits of the moft intimate friendthip, 








and, in alefs public place, I would have em- 
braced him with open arms. Judge, then, of 
my aftonifhment, when he received my com- 
pliments with the coldnefs of the moft perfect 
indifference. It is needlefs to run through 
the mortifying detail. From all my friends I 
met with much the fame reception. One 
talked of the bufinefs of parliament, another 
of his engagements at the Scavoir-vivre, or 
the Coterie. The Duke of , who then 
filled one of the greateft offices of ftate, alone 
feemed to retain his former fentiments. One 
day he took me into his clofet, and, after 
fome general converfation, folicited my in- 
tereft, in the county of ——, fog Mr ——, 
R 2 I 
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I told him, that my engagements to the other 
candidate were fuch, that I could not poflibly 

comply with his requeft. He fecmed perfeét. 

ly fatisfied,. and we parted on the beft terms 
but, from that ‘day forth, his Grace never 

happened to be at-home when I did myfelf 

the honour of calling on him. 

Chagrined and mortified, I returned ‘tos 
Scotland. When I had got within fifty miles 
of my own houfe, I obferved, from the roads. 
a gentleman’s feat, the beauty and eleganceé of 
which ftruck me fo much, that I ftopped the 
carriage, and atked the poft-boy to whom it 
belonged? ** To Mr Manly,” faid he. What? 
Charles Manly? Before I could receive an 
anfwer, my friend appeared ina field ata little 
diftance. Manly and Lhad been educated at 
the fame fehool, at the fame univerfity, and 
had fet out together to make the tour of E- 
rope. But, after we had been fome time in 
France, he was called home, by accounts that 
his father lay dangerovfly ill. From that 
time, a variety of accidents had prevented our 
meeting. "We now metasif we had parted but 
vefterday ; with the fame freedom, the fame 
warmth, the fame glow of friendfhip, height- 
ened, if poffible, by our long feparation. 
During: 
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During my ftay at his houfe, I told him al? 
my diftreffes, all my difappointments, When 
I had done, “ To be plain with you, my 
“ friend,” faid he, “I cannot help thinking 
“that moft of your difappointments mutt be 

imputed to yourfelf. Your long refidence 
“abroad, and your attachment to foreign 
“ manners, has led you to judge rather hafti- 
ly of your countrymen. Had you been lefs 
“rath, you might have difcovered virtues in 
* your neighbours that would, in fome mea- 


_“fure, have made up for the want of that 


“high polifh and refinement which they can- 


_ “ not be expected to poflefs. From what you 


“faw at Edinburgh in the hurry of a race- 
“week, and from the behaviour of a fet of 
“men, who think that fafhionable diftinction 


- “ confifts in indulgence in low pleafures, and 
+“ grofs amufements, you have drawn conclu- 


“fions equally unfavourable and unjuft. I 
“know, from experience,. that no where are 
“to be found men of more agreeable conver- 
' fation, or women more amiable and refpect- 


“able. Your late difappointment, in the re- 
“ception you. met with from your forcign 
“ friends, proceeds froma miftake not un- 
' § common, from confounding that compa- 
R 3 “ nionfhip; 
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“ nionfhip, fo apt to produce a temporary 
“ union among young men, when engaged im: 
“the fame pleafures and amufements, with 
* real friendfhip, which feldom or never has. 
* been found to fubfift between men differing 
**much in rank and condition; and. whofe 
** views and objects in life do not in fome 
** meafure coincide.” 

Iamnow, Mr Mirror, fully convinced of 
the truth of Manly’s obfervations 5; and am 
every day more and more fatisfied,. that it is 
a misfortune for a private gentleman, who 
means to pafs his days in his native coun. 
try, to become attached to foreign mans 
ners and foréign cuftoms, in fo confiderable a: 
degree, as a long refidence abroad, in the. 

earlier period of life, feldom fails to produces 


Lam, &c. 
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Veniam damus petimufque vicifim. Hor. 


HE mutual complaints of Mr and Mre 

Gold, which have been communicated 
ina former paper, together with fome com- 
plaints of fimilar family-diftrefles,, which I 
have received from other correfpondents, of- 
ten remind me of the happy eficéts which my 
friends Horatio and Emilia have experienced 
from an.oppofite temper and condutt. 

Horatio, though he obtained a very liberal 
education, lived till.the age of twenty-five al- 
moft entirely in the country, ‘The fmall for- 
tune which he inherited from his fathér being 
about this time.increafed by his fucceeding to 
adiftant relation, he afterwards fpent fome 
years in this-city, in London, and in making 
the ufual tour on the continent, 

Soon after his return, he married the young, 
and beautiful Emilia, to. whom he had be- 
eome warmly attached, not fo much on ace 
count of her beauty, as from an exprefiion of 
a 
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a fweet, though lively temper, which marked 
her countenance — which, when admitted to 
a more intimate acquaintance, he found to be 
juftified by her converfation and manners; 
Emilia’s father was addicted to pleafure and 
expence, and her mother, though more ac- 
complithed, of a fimilar difpofition.— In their 
family fhe had been accuftomed to a life of 
more than ordinary gaiety. 
Though Horatio felt, in all its extent, that 


paffion which is nowife favourable to'a juft 


eftimation of charaéter, thefe circumftances 
had not efcaped his notice; and he failed not 
to obferve, that Emilia had acquired a ftrong- 


er attachment to the pleafures of a town: life ’ 


than was either right in itfelf, or agreeable to 
that preference for domeftic fociety, and the 
quiet of a country-life, which he had always 
felt, and which he {till withed to gratify. 

In place, however, of acquainting Emilia 
with his tafte in thefe particulars, he judged 


it better to let her enjoy that ftyle of life to 


which fhe had been accuftomed, not doubting, 
from the natural good fenfe, and fweetnefs of 
her difpofition, that her own tafte might gras 
dually be corrected, and that, as his fhould 


from. 
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from time to time fall under her obfervation, 
_it might conwibute tothe change. 

He took up his refidence, therefore, in 
town; and, though Emilia went inw com- 
pany, and frequented public places more tham 
he could have wifhed, he complied with her 
inclination in thefe particulars, partook of her 
amufements whiten he was not neceflarily en- . 
gaged, and, whem he did fo, carefully. avoid- 
ed to betray. that indifference or difguft which 
he often felt. 

While Horatio, however, gave way to the 


: tafte of Emilia, he neither loft the inclination 


nor neglected the means of reforming it. 

Amidft the gaiety to which fhe had been 

accuftomed, Emilia had early formed a tafte 

«for the elegant writers, both of this country 
and of France; and the fame fenfibility and- 
delicacy of mind, which led her to admire 
them, made her no lefs fenfible of the beau- 
ties. of a polithed and refined converfation, 
It was this which had firft gained the af 
fedtions of Horatio;. it was to.this he trufted 
for effecting the reformation he defired, 

He was at pains, therefore, to cultivate and 
encourage this literary tafte in Emilia. —— 
He frequently took occafion to turn the cons. 

verfation: 
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verfation to fubjects of literature, and to 
dwell-on the beauties, or mention the ftriking — 
paflages of this or that author, and would ofs 
ten engage Emilia in a fine poem, an affecting 
tragedy, or an interefting novel, when, but 
for that circumftance, fhe would have been 
exhaufting her fpirits at a ball, or wafting the 
night at cards. 


Nor was he lefs ftudious in forming hed 7 


tafte for company than for books. Though ~ 


he had never aimed at an extenfive acquainte — 
ance, Horatio enjoyed the friendfhip of feveral © 


perfons of both fexes, endowed with thofe elé« ~ 
gant manners, and that delicate and cultivated 
underftanding, which render converfation at 
once agreeable and inftructive. 


Of thefe friends he frequently formed pars” 
ties at his houfe. Emilia, who had the fame 9 
difpofition to oblige which fhe on all occafions 9". 
experienced from him, was happy to indulge — 
his inclinations in this particular; and, ag _ 


fhe was well qualified to bear a part in their 
converfation, and of a mind highly fenfible, 


of its charms, thefe parties gradually became — 


more and more agreeable to her. 


In this manner, her books, the converfa+ 
tion of felect companies, and the care of her © 


children, 
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children, which foon became a moft endear- 
ing office to the tender and feeling heart of 
Emilia, furnifhed her with a variety of do- 
meftic occupations; and, as thefe gradually 
led her to go lefs into mixed company and 
public amufements, fhe began to lofe her ha- 
bitual relith for them. As fhe eafily obferved 
how agreeable this change was to the tafte of 


* Horatio, that circumftance gave her mind 


more and more a domeftic turn. 
The fame delicacy from which he at firft 


. gave way to her tafte for company and public 


amufements, made Horatio avoid {hewing that 
preference which he entertained for a couns 
wy-life, 

For fome time he was entirely filent on the 
fubject. Though he now and then made ex- 


“eurfions to the country, it was only occafion- 
» ally when his bufinefs rendered it neceflary ; 


and, though Emilia could. not but obferve 
that the manner in which he paffed his time 
there, in adding to the beauties of his place, 


’ and in an eafy intercourfe with a few -ncigh- 
_ bours, was highly agreeable to him; he ne- 


ver expreffed an inclination of fixing his ge- 
neral refidence in the country, or even of her 
accompanying 
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accompanying him in his occafional. vifits to _ 
Rofedale. 

His vifits became, however, gradually more 
frequent; and, as they generally continued 
for fome weeks, thofe little abfences gavea 
fort of pain to Emilia, to whom no fociety 
was now fo agreeable as that of Horatio, the 
became defirous of accompanying him to the 
country. 

Their firft vifits were fhort, and at confi 
derable intervals ; but, as he omitted no means 
of rendering them agreeable to her, the fel; 
dom left it without regret, and was often the 
firft to propofe their return. 

At length Emilia, who now obferved that. 
her hufband was no where fo happy as in the 
country, and had herfelf come to feel the fame 
predile&tion for the calm cheerfulnefs and ine 
nocent amufements of a country-life, took oc 
eafion to acquaint him with this change in her 
fentiments, and to exprefs the fame inclina- 
tion which, fhe was perfuaded, he entertained, 
of abandoning a town-life, and fixing their 
conftant refidence at Rofedale. 

A propofal fo agreeable to Horatio was rea- 
dily complied with; and Emilia and he have, 
ever fince, paffed their time in that delightful 
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retreat, occupied with the education of their 
children, the improvement of their place, and 
the fociety of a few friends, equally happy in 
themfelves, and beloved by all around them. 

Thus has Horatio, the gentlenefs of whofe 
mind is equal to the ftrength of his under- 
ftanding, by a prudent, as well as delicate com- 
placency, gradually effected that change which 
an oppofite conduct might have failed of pro- 
ducing, and which, at the fame time, would 
probably have been the fource of mutual cha 
grin, and rendered both him and his wife un- 
happy. 

Nor was the reformation folely on her part. 
By leading him to partake iv company and 
amufements, Emilia was the means of correét- 
ing the natural referve of Horatio’s manner ; 
and, as the example of his plain, though ani- 
mated converfation, led her fometimes to mo- 
derate the vivacity and fprightlinefs of hers, 
which fometimes approached towards levity; 
fo her vivacity communicated an agreeable 
gaiety and cheerfulnefs to the difcourfe of 
Horatio. 

If, in the above account, I have pointed out 
more ftrongly the effects of complacency in 
Horatio than in Emilia, it ought to be remem- 
Vou. II, S bered, 
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bered, that this virtue is much feldomer to be 
met with in the one fex than in the other. A 
certain pride attends the firmnefs of men, 
which makes it generally much more difficult 
for them to acquire this complacency of tem. 
per, which it always requires much difcipline, 
and often the rod of adverfity and difappoint- 
ment, to fubdue. 

If men truly poffefs that fuperiority of un- 
derftanding over women, which fome of them 
feem to fuppofe, furely this ufe of it is equally 
ungenerous and imprudent. They would, I 
imagine, fhow that fuperiority much more ef- 
feftually, in endeavouring to imitate the a- 
miable gentlenefs of the female charaéter, and 
to acquire, from a fenfe of its propriety, a vir- 
tue, for which, it muft be allowed, that the 
other fex is more indebted to their original 
conftitution. 

If women, as we fometimes alledge, are too 
apt to connect the idea of pride, and hardnefs 
of manners, with that of knowledge and abi- 
lity, and, on that account, often fhow a pre- 
ference to more fuperficial accomplifhments, 
the men, who value themfelves for knowledge 
and abilitics, ought to look into their own 
conduct for the caufe, and, imitating the be- 
haviour 
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haviour of Horatio, endeavour to fhow, that 
aman’s feelings need not be the lefs delicate 
for being under the direction of a found 
judgement ; and that he who beft knows the 
female character, and will put the higheft va- 
lue on its excellence, is alfo the moft likely 
to make allowance fora difference of tafte, 
and to bear with thofe little weaknefles which 
he knows all human excellence to be often ac- 
companied with, 


0 
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Ex otio plus negotii quam ex negotio habemus, 
Vet. Schol. ad Ennium in Iphigen. 


To the AurHuor of the Mirror. 


S1R, 

AM one of that numerous tribe of men 

whom your predeceflor the Speétator has 
diftinguithed by the. appellation of Loungers, 
an innecent, harmlefs race, who are remarke 
able for no one offenfive quality, except a 
mortal antipathy at fime, which, as that au- 
thor fays, and we are willing to allow, we ftue 
dy all poffible means of killing and deftroy- 
ing. This confeffion, Sir, of one particular 


{pecies of malevolence, we are not at all afha-- 


med to male, fince the perfecution of our 
adverfary is fo avowed and notorious as fully 
to juftify every kind of revenge which we can 
meditate. We confider Time, Sir, as a fort 
of incubus or day night-mare, a malignant 
being, who, like the olf man of the fea in the 

Arabian 
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Arabian tales, faftens himfelf upon our fhoul- 
ders, preffes with intolerable weight, and 
fticks fo clofe, that oftentimes an unhappy 
victim of his malice is fain to rid himfelf of 
his oppreffor at the expence of his life. It is 
not then furprifing that it fhould be the con- 
ftant ftudy of us, who are infefted by this 
monfter, to try every probable fcheme for his 
deftruction. 

Now, Sir, as in a long-continued war, the 
military genius is fharpened by exercife, de- 
ftructive inventions are multiplied, and a va- 
riety of artful difpofitions, manceuvres, and 
ftratagems are found out, which the great 
matters of the fcience, Folard, Puyfegur, and 
Saxe, are careful to record for the benefit of 
belligerent pofterity: So I, in like manner, 
who for many years have maintained an obfti- 
nate warfare with my mortal enemy, have not 
only put in practice all the common and moft 
approved modes of attack and defence, fo as 
precifely to afcertain the refpective merit of 
each, but I flatter myfelf with having difco- 
vered feveral artful devices and ingenious 
plans which fufficiently prove my own ma- 
fterly fkill in the feience, and which I can re- 
commend to the practice of my brother-loun- 
S 3 Zersy 
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gers, from repeated experience of their effi- 
cacy. 

Ihave made fo great a proficiency in this 
ufeful art, that it was for feveral years’a dar- 
ling projegt of mine to digeft my knowledge. 


into a regular fyftem; but when,. in the pro- 


fecution of this great defign, I had got the: 
length of forming a complete title-page, and’ 


had entered upon the confideration of the plan: 


and arrangement of the work, I found a ne- 
ceflity of abandoning my projeé&, from the 
immenfe variety of matter which prefented it- 
felf to my view, as well as from an unhappy 
infirmity under which I have laboured from 
my youth, a fort of Jethargic diforder, which 
totally unfits me for reading or writing more 
than half an hour at atime. 

But, Sir, that the world may-not be entire- 
ly deprived of the fruits of my talents and ex- 
perience, I have determined .to fend you fome 
of my detached notes, and a few obfervations 
occafionally jotted down as materials, while 
the work I have mentioned was in contempla- 
tion. Thefe, Sir, as you feem to have a pret: 
ty turn for writing, you may, in your own 
way of periodical fpeculations, enlarge and 
improve upon ; or if you fhould think proper 

to 
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to follow out my defign of a complete treatife 
on the fubjeét, you have my full permiffion. 

The philofophers fay, Cogito, ergo fum; 1 
think, therefore I. exift. Now, as the fenfe 
of our own exiftence is the moft difagreeable 
of all reflections to us lounging philofophers, 
it follows, that in order to rid ourfelves of 
that moft unealy fenfation, we muft endea- 
vour as much as poffible to banifh all thought. 

To attain this important end, there are va- 
rious means, according to the variety of taftes. 
To efeape from his own thoughts, one loun- 
ger betakes himfelf to his bottle, another to 
the gaming table, and a third to a miftrefs, 
Phat thefe methods are frequently fuccefeful 
muft be prefumed, fince the greateft adepts fo 
generally employ them. Neverthele{s, I muft 
be excufed for hinting a very few objections 
which have occurred in the courie of my own 
practice. 

As an antidote to the cares of life, and fo- 
vercign opiate for the miferies of thought and 
reflection, there is no medicine which has ac- 
quired an equal reputation with a flafk of 
good wine. But moft opiates ferve only as 
temporary palliatives, and fome, while they 
give immediate relief, are known to increafe 

the 
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the difeafe. Iam afraid we muft apply to the 
pleafures of the bottle, what, with a flight al- 
teration, was faid by a wife ancient, ‘ Joy 
** may endure for a night, but heavinefs (toa 
‘* furely) cometh in the morning.” 

Gaming, too, though a very genteel occu- 
pation, muft be allowed to approach rather 
too near to the drudgery of real bufinefs. The 
labour of thought which it requires, and the 
turbulence of contending paflions, are certain- 
ly inimical to that tranquil indifference in which 
we loungers place our fupreme felicity. 

Although I am well acquainted with all the 
arguments in favour of gallantry, and allow 
them to have a great deal of weight, I cannot 
help thinking, that, when confidered with a 
view to our fraternity, it is fubject to many 
inconveniencies. Even under the manages 
ment of the moft prudent, it cannot be de- 
nied, that it leads to fituations in which the 
peace and quiet, fo neceflary in the life of a 
lounger, are difturbed and broken; or leaves 
him in others that render the prefence of his 
great adverfary time more than ufually irk- 
fome. 

To conftitute a complete lounger, it is ne- 
ceflary that he fhould be a man of tafte. 

Reading, 
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Reading, though, asa food, it is grofs and 
of hard digeftion, may be taken with much 
advantage in fmall dozes, both as a cordial, 
and as an opiate. For the former of thefe 
purpofes, I would recommend a complete fet 
of jeft-books, from Joe Miller and the Medley 
of Fun, down to Fohnfoniana; for the latter, 
moft of the new novels. I would likewife ad- 
vife the taking in all the magazines and re- 
views. Thefe, befides the very confiderable 
amufement in cutting up their leaves, enable 
a gentleman, by the moft compendious means, 
to form a complete judgement of any author, 
in any fcience, and to decide upon his merits 
in any company, with that proper confidence 
which repreffes all oppofition of opinion. 

An ingenious author of this age * has late- 
ly demonftrated, that it is poffible to acquire 
a critical tafte in any of the fine arts, without 
the fmalleft portion of natural genius; and it 
muft be acknowledged, that his theory is pro- 
ved by the example of moft modern critics. 
Among thefe arts, I would particularly re- 
commend, as moft profitable to the lounger, 


* Mr Webb. See preface to his Inquiry into the beau- 
ties of painting, &c, 
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the acquifition of a tafte in mufic. After ac- 
quiring a good tafte, it will be an eafy matter 
to obtain a proficiency in the practice of the 
f{cience, and of this the advantage is very 
great. I have the honour to know feveral ve. 
ry accomplifhed gentlemen, who, with noo. 
ther companion than their violin, are able to 
fiddle away a complete fummer’s day with 
much comfort and delight. 

The occupations I have hitherto mentioned, 
it will be obferved, are chiefly of the domettic 
kind. I could enumerate a variety of fchemes 
for the deftruction of time, without doors, 
Thefe, however, are fo.generally known, that 
it were fuperfluous to dwell upon them. In 
the morning, the political lounger betakes 
himfelf to his coffee-houfe, the literary louns 
ger to his bookfeller’s {hop, the faunterer to 
the public walks, the dreamer to his ufual oc- 
cupation of counting the fign pofts. In the 
evening, clubs, card-parties, and public plas 
ces, furnifh a rendezvous for loungers of all 
denominations. 

Befides thefe I have already mentioned, I 
could eafily, Sir, communicate a variety of o- 
ther approved {chemes and ingenious devices; 
but I fhall, for the prefent, content myfelf 

with 
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with barely hinting at one other expedient, 
though I am aware that its vulgarity will not 
permit it to be often employed by people of 
tafte and fafbion. It muft be acknowledged, 
that the moft effectual of all-methods of kill- 
ing time, is by ferious bufinefs or occupation. 
This is the great fecret by which many thou- 
fands of the vulgar herd jog on through life, 
with much compofure, nay even feeming fa- 
tisfaction, while thofe who conftitute the po-« 
lite world are put to a variety of fhifts to com- 
pafs what the others attain without feeking af- 
ter. Now, asa capital painter may fometimes 
conceive a happy idea from the daubing of a 
fign-poft ; fo the lounger, though he difdain 
to follow fo mean an example as that of the 
plodding fons of induftry, may, neverthelefs, 
derive from it a very profitable leffon. When 
any piece of bufinefs neceflarily obtrudes it- 
felf, let him confider, that it would be highly 
improvident to difpatch or execute in one 
hour, or in one day, what, with a little pru- 
dent management, may eafily furnifh occupa- 
tion for twenty. Thus, when a lounger be- 
Zins to write a letter, it may very reafonably 
employ him for a month, the ranging of his 
library may give him a hurry of bufinefs for a 

year, 
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year, and clearing accounts with his fteward, 
is the work of a lifetime. 

Thefe, Sir, are a few of the materials for 
that great defign above mentioned, from which 
it is eafy to form a judgement both of the co- 
pioufnefs and importance of the fubject. As 
that fcheme, however, is now laid afide, J 
take the liberty of fending you thefe imperfeé 
hints, in hopes (as many modeft authors ex. 
prefs themfelves) that they may prompt an 
exertion of genius from fome abler pen. 


Iam, Sir, 
Your moft obedient fervant, 


ESYCHUS. 


P.S. Your correfpondent, in your 14th 
number, feems to poffefs many of the talents 
requifite for fuch an undertaking. 
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Quin ubi fe a vulgo et {cena in fecreta remorant 
Virtus Scipiade et mitis fapientia Lehi; 
Nugari cum illo, et difcinéti ludere, donec 
Decoqueretur olus, foliti. Hor. 


Have heard a ftory of an eminent philo- 

fopher, who was invited to dine and 
fpend the evening with fome of the moft dif- 
tinguifhed men for learning and genius of the 
age in which he lived. Dinner being over, 
the converfation took a light and eafy turn. 
While a chearful glafs went round, the com- 
mon topic of the time, the joke of the day, 
or the occafional pleafantry of the minute, 
filled up their difcourfe. The philofopher, 
whofe mind was conftantly occupied with ab- 
ftract ftudies and inquiries, took little {hare in 
the converfation, and felt no pleafure in it. 
After having fat a confiderable time, one of 
the company propofed that they fhould take a 
game at cards, Although they played for a 
trifle, the philofopher refufed to join in the 
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party, and it was made up without him. While 
they were thus engaged, he retired to a cor- 
ner of the room, took out his pocket-book 
and pencil, and began to write. Upon being 
afked what he was writing, he anfwered, that he 
had conceived high expectations of the inftruc- 
tion-and entertainment he was to receive from 
the converfation of fo many eminent and dif- 
tinguifhed men; that he had refolved, be. 
fore he came among them, to take notes of 
what paffed, left he fhould forget it, and that 
this was now his occupation. ‘The company, 
confidering the manner in which they had 
been employed, felt the rebuke, and were 
made a little uneafy by it. 

People may think differently of this ftory. 
1, for my part, think the philofopher to blame, 
and that the company were in no refpect the 
objects of cenfure. I have long been of opi- 
nion, that one of the moft important leffons to 
be learned in life, is that of being able to trifle 
upon occafion. No charaéter can poflibly be 
more contemptible than that of a talking, emp- 
ty, giggling fool, who is incapable of fixing his 
attention vpon any thing that is important, 
and whofe mind, like a microfcope, fees only 
what is little, and takes in nothing that is 

great, 
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great. But no character can be more refpect- 
table than that of a man of talents, whofe 
thoughts are often employed upon the great 
and important objects of life, but who can 
neverthelefs unbend his mind, and be amufed 
with eafy and fimple recreations. A man, by 
taking falfe and improper views of life, may 
bring himfelf to think, that even thofe objects 
which are reckoned great and important are, 
in reality, little; the projects of ambition, 
the defire of fame, even the purfuits of ftudy, 
may fink before him; and to fuch a man, the 
ordinary recreations of the world muft ap- 
pear too fmall to engage his attention. But, 
“"twere to confider too curioufly to confider fo.” 
He who thinks rightly, and adapts his mind 
to the circumftances in which he is placed, 
will foon be convinced, that, as activity and 
employment were intended for us, fo we ought 
to be interefted by the different objects around 
us. The projects of an honeft ambition, if 
not carried too far, the defire of being thought 
well of, if kept within proper bounds, and 
the fearch after knowledge, if it does not lead 
to arrogance and conceit, will appear fuited to 
our nature, and objects upon which it is right 
that we fhould fix our attention, In the fame 
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manner, it will appear proper that the mind, 
when there is place for it, fhould unbend and 
allow itfelf to be amufed by thofe other ob- 
jects which, compared with thofe of ambition, 
fame, or ftudy, may appear little or trifling. 
The mind is very apt to receive a ftrong 
caft from the manner in which it is employed. 
When a man is conftantly engaged in fome- 
thing which requires great ftudy and applica- 
tion, which figures as an important object, 
and which agitates and interefts him, he is in 
danger of acquiring a hardnefs of temper 
which will make him difagreeable, or a tone 
of ‘mind which will render him incapable of 
going through the common duties of life asa 
friend, arelation, ora parent. Nothing will 
preferve him from thefe bad confequences fo 
much, as his taking advantage of an idle hour, 
and allowing himfelf to be unbent with ree 
creations of an eafy, and in themfelves of 2 
frivolous nature. ‘This will not only afford 
him an agreeable relaxation, but will give his 
mind a gentlenefs and a fweetnefs, which all 
the hardnefs of application, and all the agita- 
tion of his employments, will not be able to 
deftroy. 
There is no anccdote in antiquity which I 
have 
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have read with greater pleafure than that of 
Scipio and Lzlius, related by the eloquent pen 
of Cicero, and put into the mouth o/ Crafius: 
Sepe ex focero meo audivi (fays Cyaflus in the 
dialogue de Oratore) cum is diceret, focerum 
fuum Lalium, femper fere cum Scipione /olitum 
rufticari, eofque incredibiliter repucrafcere effe 
folitos, cum rus ex urbe, tanquam e vinculis, e- 
volavifent. Non audeo dicere libus viris, 
fed tamen ita folet narrare Scavola, concias eas 
et umbilicos ad Caietam et ad Lavrentum legere 
confueffe, et ad omnem animi rem sioncm ludume 
que defcendere. Sic enim fe res habet, ut quem= 
admodum volucres videmus, procreationis aitque 
utilitatis fue caufa, fingere et conftruere nidas ; 
eafdem autem, cum aliquid efecerint levandi lae 
boris fui caufa, paffim ac libere folutas opere 
volitare; fic noftri animi forenfibus negotiis, at- 
que urbano opere defeffi geftiunt, et volitare cus 
piunt, vacui cura atque labore. —** I remem- 
“ber to have heard my father-in-law men- 
“tion,” fays Craflus, * that his kinfman Le- 
“ jius, and the great Scipio, were frequently 
*‘ wont to fly from the hurry of bufinefs and 
* the buftle of the town, to a quiet retreat in 
“the country, and there to grow, as it were, 
“boys again in their amufements. Nay, 
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** (though I fhould hardly venture to tell it of 
“fuch men), we were affured by Scevola, 
“* that at Caieta and Laurentum they ufed to 
** pafs their time in gathering fhells and peb- 
** bles, unbending their minds, and amufed 
** with every trifle; like birds, which, after 
** the ferious and important bufinefs of prepa- 
** ring nefts for their young, fly fportfully a= 
“bout, free and difengaged, as if to relieve 
** themfelves from their toils.” 

Nothing could be more truly delightful than 
to fee the conqueror of Carthage, who had 
led to victory the triumphant armies of the 
Roman ftate, amufing himfelf with his friend 
Lalius at Caieta or Laurentum in gathering 
fhells and pebbles on the fea-fhore. Far from 
finking their dignity in our eftimation, it adds 
to it; and it muft give a high idea of the ele- 
gant fimplicity and virtuous tranquillity of 
mind of which the illuftrious friends were 
poffeffed, when, from the cares of ftate, they 
could defcend to, and feel amufement in thofe 
innocent and fimple-hearted pleafures. None 
but men of virtue, and who pofleffed an eafy 
and an irreproachable miad, could have en- 
joyed them *. Men whofe confciences ups 


* See Melmoth’s Ciccro’s Letters, 
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praided them, who felt the agitation of bad 
paflions, and who were inwardly gnawed by 
the fenfations of envy, jealoufy, revenge, or 
hatred, could not have thus indulged them- 
felves. They muft have buried their feelings, 
they muft have got rid of their own minds, 
under lefs peaceful, lefs fimple, and lefs inno- 
cent amufements. That abforption of calm 
feeling which hard drinking produces, and 
that agitation created by deep gaming, mut 
have been their refource. 


A 
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N° 61. Tuespay, December 7. 1779¢ 
Urine the late intermiflion of my la- 
bours, I paid a vifit of fome weeks to 
my friend Mr Umphraville, whofe benevo- 
lence and worth never fail to give me the 
higheft pleafure, a pleafure not leffened, per- 
haps, by thofe little fingularities of fentiment 
and manner, which, in fome former papers, I 
have defcribed that gentleman as poflefling, 
At his houfe in the country, thefe appear to 
the greateft advantage ; there they have room 
to fhoot out at will; and, like the old yew- 
trees in his garden, though they do looka 
little odd, and now and then tempt one to 
fmile, yet the moft eccentric of them all have 
fomething venerable about them. 

Some of my friend’s peculiarities may not 
only be difcovered in his manner and his dif- 
courfe, but may be traced in his houfe and 
furniture, his garden and grounds. In his 
houfe are large rooms, lighted by fmall Go- 
thic windows, and acceflible only by dark nar- 
row ftair-cafes; they are fitted up with old 
arras, 
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arras, and have ceilings loaded with the mafly 
compartments of the laft age, where the heads 
of bearded fages and laurelled emperors look 
grim and terrible through the cobwebs that 
furround them. In his grounds you find ftiff 
rectangular walks, and ftraight narrow ave- 
nues. In his garden the yews and hollies ftill 
retain their primeval figures; /ions and uni- 
corns guard the corners of his parterres, and 
a/pread-eagle, of a remarkable growth, has 
his wings clipped, and his talons paired the 
firft Monday of every month during {pring 
and fummer. 

The contempt in which, to a fomewhat un- 
reafonable degree, he holds modern refine« 
ment, has led him to continue thefe antiqua- 
ted particulars about him. ‘The India-paper 
of fome of his fafhionable neighbours’ draw- 
ing-rooms, has enhanced the value of his ar 
ras; his dufky Gothic windows have been 
contrafted, to great advantage, with their 
Bows and Venetians; their open /awns have 
driven him to the gloom of his avenues; and 
the zig-zag twift of their walks has endeared 
to him the long dull line of his hedged ter- 
raffes. As he holds, however, fome good 
old political tenets, and thinks, as I have often 
heard 
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heard him exprefs himfelf, that every country 
can afford a king for itfelf, he had almoft fub- 
mitted to the modern plan of gardening a few 
years ago, on being put in mind, that the fa- 
fhion of hedges and terraffes was brought in 
by King William. 

But, exclufive of all thofe motives, on which 
his fifter and | fometimes rally him, my friend, 
from the warmth of his heart, and the fenfibi- 
lity of his feelings, has a ftrong attachment to 
all the ancient occupiers of his houfe and 
grounds, whether they be of the human or 
the brute, the animate or inanjmate creation. 
His tenants are, moftly, coeval with himfelf ; 
his fervants have been either in his family, or 
on his eftate, from their infancy; an old 
pointer, and an old houfe-dog, generally meet 
him in the lobby; and there isa flea-bitten 
horfe, who, for feveral years, has been paft 
riding, to whom he has devoted the grafs of 
his orchard, and a manger of good hay du- 
ring the feverity of winter. A withered 
ftump, which, I obferved, greatly incommo- 
ded the entry to his houfe, he would not fuf- 
fer to be cut down, becaufe it had the names 
of himfelf and fome of his fchool-companions 
cyphered on its bark ; and a divorce from bis 
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leathern elbow-chair, patched and tattered as 
it is, would, I am perfuaded, be one of the 
moft ferious calamities that could befall him. 
This feeling will be eafily underftood by 
thofe in whom the bufinefs or the pleafure of 
the world has not extinguifhed it. That fort 
of relation which we own to every obje& we 
have long been acquainted with, is one of thofe 
natural propenfities the mind will always ex- 
perience, if it has not loft this connection by 
the variety of its engagements, or the buftle 
of its purfuits. There is a filent chronicle of 
pat hours in the inanimate things amidft 
which they have been fpent, that gives us back 
the affections, the regrets, the fentiments of 
our former days; that gives us back their 
joys without tumult, their griefs without poig- 
nancy, and produces equally from both a 
penfive pleafure, which men who have retired 
from the world like Umpbhraville, or whom 
particular circumftances have fomewhat e- 
ftranged from it, will be peculiarly fond of 
indulging. Above all others, thofe objects 
which recal the years of our childhood, will 
have this tender effect upon the heart: they 
prefent to us afrefh the blifsful illufions of 
life, when Gaiety was on the wing undamped 
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by Care, and Hope fmiled before us uncheck. 
ed by Difappointment. The diftance of ‘the 
fcene adds to our idea of its felicity, and in. 
creafes the tendernefs of its recollection ; ’tis 
like the view of a landfcape by moon-fhine; 
the diftinétnefs of object is loft, but a mellow 
kind of dimnefs foftens and unites the whole. 

From the fame fort of feeling has the idea 
of Home its attraction. For, though one’s in- 
tereft there will undoubtedly be heightened 
by the relation to perfons ; yet there is, exclu- 
five of that connection altogether, a certain 
attachment to place and things, by which the 
town, the houfe, the room in which we live, 
have a powerful influence over us. He mut 
be a very dull, or a very diflipated man, who, 
after a month’s abfence, can open his own door 
without emotion, even though he has no re- 
lation or friend to welcome him within. For 
my part, I feel this ftrongly ; and many ane- 
vening, when I have fhut the door of my little 
parlour, trimmed the fire, and fwept the 
hearth, I fit down with the feelings of a friend 
for every chair and table in the room. 

There is, perhaps, a degree of melancholy 
in all this ; the French, who are a lively peo- 
ple, have, I think, no vocable that anfwers to 
our 
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our fubftantive Home; but it is not the me- 
lancholy of a four unfocial being; on the 
contrary, I belicve, there will always be found 
atone of benevolence in it both to ourfelves 
and others ;—I fay ourfelves, becaufe I hold 
the fenfation of peace and friendfhip with our 
own minds to be one of the beft preparatives, 
as well as one of the beft rewards of virtue. 
Nor has Nature given us this propenfity in 
vain. From this the principle of patriotifm 
has its earlieft fource, and fome of thofe ties 
are formed which link the inhabitants of lefs- 
favoured regions to the heaths and mountains 
of their native land. In cultivated fociety, 
this fentiment of Home cherifhes the ufeful 
virtues of domeitic life; it oppofes, to the 
tumultuous pleafures of diflipation and intem- 
perance, the quict enjoyments of fobriety, 
economy, and family-affection ; qualities, 
which, though not attractive of much applaufe 
or admiration, are equally conducive to the 
advantage of the individual and the welfare of 
the community. 
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To the AuTHor of the Mirror, 


S1R, 


Hen I was in Languedoc, many years 
ago, I had an invitation to a great 
entertainment given by the /ntendant. The 
company was very numerous; and, feveral 
foreigners happening to be prefent, the natives 
vied with each other in difplaying their own 
importance. The converfation chanced to 
turn on the campaign of Marfhal de Villars a- 
gainft the people of the Cévennes; and fome 
of the guefts were old enough to remember 
the events of thofe times. 

“© M.de la Tour le Colombier, my father,” 
faid an old lady, ** had connections with 
“many of the moft confiderable Calvinitts ; 
“and, after their defeat, he generoufly af- 
* forded an afylum to /. Cavalier and three 
“hundred and fixty-four of his followers, 
*‘ They were concealed among old ruins in a 
‘large foreft which lay behind my father’s 

“6 Chateau, 
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“ Chateau, and compofed part of his domain. 
“ None of the fervants of the family were let 
“into the fecret, excepting one of my own 
« maids, a fenfible handy girt; fhe and I went 
“every day, and carried provifions to the 
“whole band, and we dreffed the wounds of 
“fuch of them as had been wounded in the 
“action. We did this, day after day, fora 
“fortnight, or rather, if I remember right, 
“ for near three weeks. Minute circumftances 
“ are apt to efcape one’s memory after an in» 
“ terval of many years; but I fhall never for- 
“ get the gratitude of thofe poor people, and 
“the ardent thanks which they beftowed on 
“ us when they went away and difperfed them- 
“ felves.” . 

I took the liberty of obferving, that the 
provifions neceflary for fo many mouths, 
might poffibly have been miffed in the family, 
and that this might have led to a difcovery. 
Not at all,” replied fhe. “ Feu M. mm 
“ Pére fe piquoit toujours de tenir bonne table, 
“0 eftoit fa marotte méme; [my father, who 
“is now gone, always made a point of living 
“handfomely; that was even his hobby- 
“horfe}. But indeed I recolleét,” continued 
the, “ that we were once. very near being dif- 

U 2 * covered.- 
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** covered. The wives of fome of the fugi. 
* tives had heard, I know not how, that their 
* hufbands lay concealed near my father’s 
“Chateau. They came and fearched, and 
*¢ actually difcovered the lurking-place. Un- 
** fortunately they brought a good many chil- 
** dren along with them; and, as we had no 
‘* eatables fit for the little creatures, they be- 
* santo pule and cry, which might have a- 
‘‘Jarmed the neighbourhood. It happened 
‘that M. Cavalier, the general of the infur 
“gents, had been a journeyman paftry-cook 
*‘ before the war. He prefently made fome 
‘¢ prune tarts for the children, and fo quieted 
“them. This was a proof of his good nature, 
«¢ as well as of his fingular prefence of mind 
*‘in critical fituations. Candour obliges me 
*‘to bear fo ample teftimony in favour of a 
*€ heretic and a rebel.” 

We had fearcely time to draw breath after 
this ftory, when a mean-looking elderly man 
faid, with the affectation of modeft dignity, 
“ Thad the happinefs to be known to J. de 
*‘ Villars, and he was pleafed greatly to over 
*< rate my poor fervices. Ona certain occa- 
“ fion, he did me the honour to prefent me 
* with a horfe of the unmixed Arabian breed, 

“ and 
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“ and.a wonderful animal it was :” Then ad» 
drefling himfelf to: Lady W » ©I much 
“ doubt, mi Ledi, whether it could have been 
«matched in your country, fo juftly celebra- 
“ted for fine women and horfes.— One ever- 
“ ing while L was in garrifon at Pont St E/prit, 
“Ttook him-out to exercife. Being in high 
“ fpirits and excellent wind, he went off at an 
“eafy gallop, and did not ftop till he brought 
“me to the gates of. Montpelier, [between 
“twenty and. thirty leagues diftantj, and 
“ there, to my no {mall furprife, I.found the 
** Dean and whole Faculty of Medicine ftand- 
“ ing in their gowns to receive me. The Dean 
“ made a long harangue io Latin, of which,. 





“ to fay. the truth, I underftood not-one word 
“and then, in name of his brethren, put into: 
“my hands a diploma: of Doctor of Phyfic, 
“with the ufual powers of curing, and fo 
“ forth. He would have had me to partake of 
“ an entertainment prepared for the occafion ; 
“ but I did not chufe to fleep out of garrifon;, 
fo I juft ordered: my horfe to be rubbed: 
“down, gave him a fingle feed, mounted.a- 
“gain, and got back to Pont St E/prit, as they 
“were fhutting the gates. Perhaps I have 
‘dwelt too long.on the praifes of my. horfe;, 
U 3 © but 
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** but fomething muft be allowed for the pre= 
*¢ judices of education: an old horfe-officer 
*€ (un ancien Capitaine de Cavalerie] is natural- 
**ly prolix when his horfe chances to be the 
* fubjec&t of difcourfe.” 

‘¢ Pray, Captain,” faid. one of the company, 
“will you give me leave to afk the name of 
** your horfe ?”—-'The queftion was unexpett- 
ed : —** Upon my word,” faid he, I do not. 
‘* remember his name. Oh! nowI recolle&, 
“IT cailed him Alexander, after M. de Villars, 
“* the noble donor: that M. de Villars was-a 
“ great man.”—* True ; but his Chriftian name 
“was HeGior ;” — ** Was it Heftor ? then de- 
** pend upon- it, my horfe had the fame Chri- 
6 {tian name [mom de Baptéme] as M. de Vil 
“ Jars.” 

My curiofity led me afterwards to inquire 
into the hiftory of the gendeman who “al- 
«* ways made a point of living handfomely ;” 
and of the old horfe-officer whom M. de Vil- 
lars fo much diftinguifhed. 

The former was a perfon of honourable 
birth, and had /erved, as the French exprefs 
it, with reputation. On his quitting the army, 
he retired to a {mail paternal eftate, and lived 
in a decent way, with moft fcrupulous eco- 
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nomy. His Chateau had been ruined during 
the wars of the League, and nothing remain- 
ed of it but one turret, converted into a pi- 
geon-houfe. As that was the moft remark- 
able objeét on his eftate, he was generally 
known by the name of M. de la Tour le Colom- 
bier. His manfion-houfe was little better 
than that of a middling farmer in the fouth of 
England. The foref? of which his daughter 
fpoke, wasacopfe of three or four acres; 
and the ruins in which Cavalier and his af- 
fociates lay concealed, had been originally a 
place of worfhip of the Proteftants ; but was 
demolifhed when thofe eminent divines 
Lewis XIV and Madame de Maintenon thought 
fit that all France fhould be of one religion; 
and, as that edifice had not received confecra- 
tion from a perfon Epifcopally ordained, the 
owner made no fcruple of accommodating 
two or three calves in it, when his cow-houfe 
happened to be crouded ; and this is all that 
Icould learn of M. de la Tour le Colombier. . 
As for “the old horfe-officer,” he had 
ferved with ec/at in the corps eftablifhed for 
reprefling fmugglers of tobacco. ‘This recom- 
mended him to the notice of the Farmers Ge- 
neral; and, by their intereft, he obtained an 
office 
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office that gave him a feat at thofe great. tables 
to which all the world is invited; and he had 
lived fo very long in this ftation, that the 
meannefs of his original feemed to have been 
forgotten by moft people, and efpecially: by 
hinifelf. 

Thofe ridiculous ftories, which excited 
mirth when fF firft heard them, afterwards af- 
forded matter for much ferious- reflection, 

It is wonderful that any one fhould tell 
things impoffible with the hope of being cre- 
dited’; and yet the two perfonages, whofe le» 
gends I have related, muft have entertained 
that hope. 

Neither is it lefs wonderful that invention 
fhould be ftretched to the utmoft, in order to 
perfuade mere ftrangers to: think highly of 
the importance of the relater. 

Mlle de la Tour le Colombier, and the old 
horfe-officer, had not feen us before, and had 
little chance of ever feeing us again. We 
were the acquaintance of the day, entertained 
without affection, and parted from without 
regret; and yet what pains did they take to 
leave on our minds the impreffion of their 
confequence ! 

The country where this fcene lay, is the 

land. 
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land of the nativity of Romance; and it is 
probable that warm funs and pure {fkies enli- 
ven and fertilize the invention of its inhabit- 
ants. But Romance, for I will not give it a 
harfher name, thrives not in the bleaker and 
more northern climates: There it is forced 
fruit, without that flavour which it has in its 
own foil. 

We can as little rival the French in their 
eafe of behaviour, and in the inexhauftible ta- 
lent of enunciating trifles with grace, as in 
their Colloquial Romances. How dol feel for 
my countrymen, on obferving them toil 
through a romance, compofe fentence by fen- 
tence as they go on, hefitate with the con- 
fcioufnefs of doing wrong, ftare like a crimi- 
nal, at once abafhed and obdurate, and at 
length produce a ftory as tedious and as dull 
as truth, 


Iam, &e. 


EUTRAPELUS. 
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N° 63. Tuespay, December 14. 1779. 
Celebrare domeftica Fafta. Hor. 


HE incidents attending domeftic and 
private fituations, are of all others the 
moft apt to affect the heart. Defcriptions of 
national events are too general to be very in- 
terefting, and the calamities befalling Kings 
and Princes too far removed from common 
life to make a'deep impreffion. With the vir- 
tues of fuch perfonages, it is nearly the fame 
as with their fufferings; the heroic qualities 
which hiftory afcribes'to great and illuftrious 
names, play around the imagination, but rare- 
ly touch the feelings, or direct the condué; 
the humbler merits of ordinary life are thofe 
to which we feel a nearer relation; from 
which, therefore, precept is more powerfully 
enforced, and example more readily drawn. 
Mr Hargrave is one of my earlieft friends. 
Being many years younger than he, I have e- 
ver been accuftomed to regard him both as 
my guardian and my friend; and the reve- 
rence 
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rence with which I looked on him in the one 
character, never took from the tender and 
affectionate warmth I felt for him in the o« 
ther. After having been, for fome time, a 
good deal in the world, he retired to the 
country, where he lived with elegance and 
eafe. His wife, a very amiable woman, died 
foon after her marriage, leaving one only 
child, a girl, to the care of whofe education 
Mr Hargrave, after her mother’s death, de 
voted his whole attention. Nature had done 
much for her; and the inftruction fhe recei- 
ved from an accomplifhed father, gave her e- 
very grace which can adorn the female cha« 
ratter, 

Emily Hargrave was now in her twentieth 
year. Her father was advanced in life, and 
he began to feel the weaknefles of age coming 
fat upon him. Independent of the gratifica- 
tion which he ufed to receive from the obfer- 
vation of his daughter’s virtues and accom- 
plithments, he had come to feel a pleature 
fomewhat more felfifh from the advantage 
which thofe virtues were of to himfelf, Her 
care and dutiful attention were almoft become 
neceflary to him; and the principal pleafure 
he received was from her company and con- 

verfation. 
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verfation. Emily was fenfible of this; and, 
though fhe was at pains to conceal her folici- 
tude, it was plain that-her whole care centers 
ed in him. 

It was impoffible that a girl fo amiable as F. 
mily Hargrave could fail to attract attention, 
Several young men of character and fortune 
became her profefled admirers. But, though 
fhe had a fweetnefs which gave her a benevo- 
lent affability to all, the was of a mind too 
delicate to be eafily fatisfied in the choice of a 
hufband. In her prefent circumftances, the 
had another objection to every change of fi- 
tuation: | She felt too much anxiety about her 

_ father, to think of any thing which could call 
off her attention from him, and make it pro- 
per to place any of it elfewhere.—With the 
greateft delicacy, therefore, and with that 
propriety with which her conduct was always 
attended, fhe checked every advance that was 
made her; while, at the fame time, fhe was 
at the utmoft pains to conceal from her father 
the voluntary facrifice fhe was refolved to 
make on his account. 

About a month ago, I paid a vifit to Mr 
Hargrave’s family. I found him more chan- 
ged thanI had expedted; the imbecilities of 
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age, which were beginning to approach laf 
time I had feen him, had now made great ad- 
vances. Formerly Mr Hargrave ufed to be 
the delight of every company, and he never 
fpoke without inftru€ting or entertaining. 
Now he fpoke little; when he did, it was 
with feeblencfs both of voice and manner. 
Feeling his memory declining, fenfible that he 
was not fo acute as he once was, and unable 
to keep up his attention to a continued dif> 
courfe, though his underftanding was ftill per- 
fettly good, he was afraid to venture his opi- 
nion, or to take any decided meafure. He 
was too confcious of his own infirmities; and 
that confcioufnefs led him to think that his 
failure was greater than it really was. In this 
fituation, his whole dependence was upon £- 


“mily, and fhe was his only fupport. Never, 


indeed, did I fee any thing more lovely, more 
engaging. Toall her other charms, the an- 
xious folicitude fhe felt for her father had 
ftamped upon her countenance, 


“ That expreffion fiveet of melancholy 
“* Which captivates the foul.” 


There is fomething in the female character 
Vou, IL. Xx which 
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which requires fupport. That gentlenefs, that 
delicate foftnefs approaching to timidity, which 
forms its moft amiable feature, makes it ftand 
in need of afliftance. That fupport and afiit. 
ance Emily had received in the completett 
amanner, from her father.— What an alteration 
now! Inftead of receiving fupport herfelf, 
{ie was obliged to give it; fhe was under the 
neéceflity of aflifting, of counfilling, and. of 
firengthening the: timid refolutions of him 
who had been, in her earlier years, her ine 
ftructor and her guide, and to whom, next 
to Heaven, fhe had ever looked.up. Emily 
elt all thiss—but feeling took not from her 
the power of acting. 

Hargrave is abundantly fenfible of his 
daughter’s goodnefs. Her confcioufnefs of 
this, and of how much importance her atten- 
tions are to her father, gives her the, beft con- 
folation. 

While I was at his houfe, he hardly ever 
fpoke of himfelf. Once, indeed, I remember 
he faid to me, ‘Iam become a ftrange be- 
‘ing ;— even the goodnefs of that girl di- 
* ftrefles me;—it is too much for me to 
“* bear ;—at is,” added he, ina very faint and 
broken voice, * like to overwhelm me.” 
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I have often remarked, that there is a per~ 
feverance in virtue, and a real magnanimity 
in the other fex, which is fearcely to be: ¢- 
qualled in ours. In the virtue of men, there 
are generally fome confiderations not altoge~« 
ther pure attending it, which, though they 
may not detract from, muft certainly diminifh 
our wonder at their conduct. The heroic ac- 
tions of men are commonly performed upon 
the great theatre, and the performers have 
the applaufes of an attending and admiring 
world to animate and fupport them —Whea 
Regulus fuffered all the tortures which crueliy 
could invent, rather than give up his honour 
or his country, he was fupported by the con- 
fcious admiration of thofe countrymen whom 
he had left, and of thofe enemies in whofe 
hands he was ;— when Cato ftabbed himfelf, 
rather than give up the caufe of liberty, he 
felt a pride which told him, that “ Cats’s 
* would be no lefs honoured than Cafar’s fword;” 
—and when the “ /elf-deveted Decii died,” in- 
dependent of their love for Rome, they had 
every motive of applaufe to animate their con- 
dué&:—but when Emily Hargrave facrifices 
every thing to filial goodnefs and filial affec- 

X 2 tion, 
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tion, fhe can have no concomitant motive, 
fhe can have no external circumftance to ani- 
mate her. Her filent and fecret virtue is the 
pure and unmingled effect of tendernefs, of 
affe€tion, and of duty. 
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Populumque faljfis 
. Dedacet 
Uti vacibus. Hor. 


HE fcience of. Manners, for manners: 

are a fcience, cannot eafily be reduced. 

to, that fiinplicity in its elements of which o- 
thers adinit.. Among other particulars, the 
terms employed in it are not, like thofe of 4- 
rithmetic, Mathematics, Algebra, or Aflrond- 
_my, perfectly and accurately defined. Its fub-- 
jects are fo fleeting, and marked with fhades 
fo delicate,. that, where-ever a general deno- 
mination-is ventured, there is the greateft hay 
zard of its being mifapplicd or mifunderftood. 
In a former paper, I endeavoured Xo ana- 
lyfe the term 4 man of Fafbion; in this I am 
enabled by an ingenious correfpondent to trace 
themcaning of another phrafe, to wit, Good 
Company, which, as it is nearly connected with 
the former, is, I believe, as doubtful. in its 
fignificaion. The following letter is.a prace 
x 3 tical 
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tical treatife on the fubject; which I fhall lay 
before my readers in the precife terms in 
which I received it. 


To the AuruHor of the Mrrror. 


S rR, 


Am at that time of life when education, 

formerly confined to the ftudy of books, 
begins to extend itfelf to the ftudy of men, 
Having lately arrived in town, I was anxious 
to be introduced into Good Company of every 
rank and denomination; and, in virtue of 
fome family-connections, affifted by the kind- 
nefs of fome college-friends and acquaintance, 
I flattered myfelf I fhould fucceed in my pur- 
pofe. 

My ftrong bent for Letters induced me firft 
to procure an introduction into the Goad Com- 
pany of the learned; and I went to a dinner 
where feveral of the diterati were to be aflem- 
bled, full of the hopes of having my mind en- 
lightened with knowledge, expanded with fen- 
timent, and charmed with the Atticifm of e- 
legant converfation. 

During our meal, there was a more abfo- 
lute fufpenfion of difcourfe than I expected in 

a 
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a fociety of fpirits fo refined as thofe with 
whom I was affociated. The ordinary func 
tions of eating and drinking made no part of 
my idea of a learned man; and I could ob- 
ferve in my fellow-guefts an attention to the 
difhes before them which I thought did not 
quite correfpond with the dignity of that cha- 
rater. This, however, was but a fmall de- 
viation from my picture, and I pafled-it over 
as well as I could, in expectation of that mens 
tal feaft with which I was to be regaled when 
the table fhould be uncovered. 

Accordingly, when the cloth was removed, 
the converfation, which I expected with fo 
much impatience, began. I had too humble 
anopinion of myfelf to take any other part 
than that of a hearer; but I very foon difco- 
vered that I was the only perfon in the com- 
pany who had an inclination to liften. Every 
one feemed impatient of his neighbour’s fpeech, 
and eager to have an opportuity of introdu- 
ting his own. You, I think, Mr Mirror, 
have compared converfation to a favourite 
difh at an entertainment; here it was carried 
on like a dinner at one of thofe hungry ordi- 
naries where Quin ufed wittily to call for a 
batket-hilted fword to help himfelf with: In a 

fhort 
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fhort time, every one, except your corie. 
fpondent, endeavoured to fecure it to him. 
felf; by making it a difh which no body elfe 
eould tafte. An old gentleman, at the. head 
of the table; introduced a German treatife; 
written by a man whofe name I could neither 
pronounce nor remember, which none of the, 
reft of the company had feen. Another, .ta- 
king advantage of a fit of coughing with which 
he was feized, brought us upon a philofophi- 
cal inquiry into the properties of heat, and a 
long account of fome experiments he had late- 
ly witnefled on that fubjec&t.. Being unfortu- 
nately atked for his toaft, and paufing a mo- 
ment to deliberate on it, he was fupplanted 
by my right-hand neighbour, who fuddenly 
tranfported us into the country of Thibet, and 
feemed to have a very intimate acquaintance 
with the Delai Lama. One of the company; 
who fat oppofite to him, thruft in, by mere 
dint of vociferation, Travels through the intea 
rior parts of America, juft then. publithed; 
and failed over the Jakes in triumph;, till hape 
pening to mention a particular way in which 
the Indians drefs a certain fith, the difcourfe 
was, at laft, laid open to every body. prefent 
onthe fubject of cookery; whence it naturally 
fell 
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fell into a difcuffion of the comparative excel- 
lence of different wines; on which topics the 
converfation refted with fo much emphafis, 
that a ftranger, who had overheard it, would 
have been led to imagine this /ympofium, into 
which I had procured admifiion with fo much 
eagernefs, to be a fociety of Cooks and But- 
lers, met to improve each other in their feve- 
ral callings. 

I next procured an introdudtion into the 
very beft company; that is, I contrived to be 
come a gueft at a table of high fafhion, where 
an’entertainment was given to fome of the 
greateft men in this country. The ambition 
natural to my age and complexion, prompted 
me to defire this honour, which, however, I 
purchafed at the price of a good deal of em- 
barraffment and uneafinefs. Nothing, indeed, 
but the high honour conferred by fuch focies 
ty, could compenfate for the feclings even of 
that minute, in which a man, not ufed to the 
company of the great, afcends from the low- 
eft ftep of a wide echoing ftair-cafe to the door 
of a great man’s drawing-room. Through 
this, however, and feveral other little difquie- 
tudes, did I pafs, in hopes of finding in the 
difcourfe of thofe elevated perfons, that high- 
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ly-polithed elegance, that interefting informas 
tion, and thofe extenfive views of polity and 
government, which their rank had afforded fo 
many opportunities of acquiring : 

Not only during the time of dinner, (as in 
my laft company), but for a confiderable time 
after, the fcene was filent and folemn; this, 
while it added to my confufion, increafed my 
expectations. Converfation at laft began; ‘it 
was carried on in a manner exactly the reverfe 
of that in my former vifit. There nobody 
was difpofed to liften; here few feemed incli- 
ned to fpeak; for in this affembly I could 
perceive there were two or three very great 
men, to whom the great men were little, and 
the proud were mean. The laft, therefore, 
hardly fpoke at all, except to applaud the ob- 
fervations or anecdotes delivered by the vesy 
great men; in which, had they not been deli- 
vered by very great men, I fhould have 
difcovered no uncommon fagacity or exqui- 
fite entertainment. One who feemed to beat 
the top of this climax of greatnefs, begana 
ftory of a pretty old date, in which he intro» 
duced, at dinner, in the houfe of the then mi- 
nifter, almoft all the orators and wits of the 
time. Though, from the anecdotes to which 
I 
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I had already liftened, my ears were now fa- 
miliarized with the founds of Duke, Marquis, 
Earl, and Ambaffador ; yet, from the hiftory 
of this illuftrious affemblage, I ftill conceived 
very eager expectation: but, after being led 
through twenty epifodes, all tending to thew 
the connection of the Noble relater with many 
other Right Honourable perfonages, the con- 
dufion proved to be nothing more than a joke 
upon a country member of parliament, who 
alked to be helped to a bit of goofe, when, in 
fact, the dith was a fwan, which it feems was 
afavourite bird at the minifter’s table; and 
fome conceit about not knowing a /wan from 
a goofe, and all the minifter’s gee/e being /wans, 
was the point of the ftory; at which all the 
company laughed very loud and very long; 
but the little men, all except myfelf, infinitely 
the loudeft and the longetft. 

I began now to think that the charms of 
convivial and ordinary converfation were not, 
perhaps, to be expected among men, whofe 
learning, or importance in the ftate, made it 
unnecefiary for them to cultivate the leffer ac- 
complifhments of life, and that I muft look 
for them in the company of the Gay, whofe 
minds, unbent from ferioys and important 
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N 
occupations, had leifure to {port themfelves in 
the regions of wit and humour, and to com 
municate the livelinefs of their fancy to the e 
fociety around them. I found it no difficult . 
matter to be admitted toa party of this kind; . 
I was introduced, at a public place, to a gen . 
tleman, who, I was told, was a man of fafhion, ’ 
and-of the world, and was by him invited toa ™ 
petit fouper, where I underftood I fhould meet 7. 
with fome of the livelieft and moft entertain. a 
ing companions of both fexes. Ps 
Of the converfation at this houfe I would : 
give an account if I were able; but fo many “s 
talked at once, fo various and defultory were ‘ 
the fubjeéts on which they talked, and fo un- : 
intelligibly fafhionable were many of the . 
phrafes which they ufed, that I am altogether : 
unqualified to abridge or analyfe it. I find, . 
Sir, there isa jargon among people of fathion ba 
as well as among the fchoolmen they deride, _ 


and that it requires initiation into the myfte- fe 
ries of the one as well as of the other, to be 


able to comprehend or to relifh their difcourfe. be 
Converfation, however, was foon put an end i 
to by the introduétion of cards, when I found ‘on 
a perfect equality of underftanding and of im- am 
portance. At length, fupper was announced the 
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ata very late hour, and with it entered a gen- 
tleman, who, I was informed, poifeffed an in- 
finite fund of humour, and for whofe appear- 
ance I had been made to look, for fome time, 
with impatience. 

The fuperiority of his talents for converfa- 
tion feemed, indeed, to be acknowledged ; for 
he was allowed to talk almoft unceafingly, 
with very little interruption from any other 
perfon. After a few glaffes, he was prevailed 
on to fing one very innocent fong; a few 
more emboldened him to fing another a little 
more free ; and, juft before the fecond bottle 
was called for, he took off a. Methodift 
preacher with great applaufe. 

The ladies now retired. .I had fancied that, 
in the companies of the two former days, the 
want of their fociety had deprived us of the 
eafe and gaiety of difcourfe. But here the re- 
moval of the female members of the party 
feemed to have a contrary effect from what 
my conclufion would have warranted. I dif- 
covered a fmile of fatisfaction in the counte- 
nances of moft of the guefts when the ladies 
were gone. Several of them, who had not 
uttered a fyllable before, were eloquent now, 
though, indecd, the fubject was neither ab- 

Vor. II. Y ftrufe 
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ftrufe nor delicate. The wit was called on 
for another fong, and he gave us one perfett. 
ly mafculine., This was followed by feve: 
yal jocular ftories, and burlefque exhibitions, 
moft of which were in perfeé& unifon with 
that tone which the abfence of the ladies had 
allowed the company to aflume. The jefts 
were not fuch as I can repeat; one fancy, 
however, I recollect, of which, I think, a bet. 
ter ufe may be made than its author intended. 
‘6 Suppofe, faid he, our words left their marks 
‘6 on the walls, like claret fpilt on a fmooth 
** table, how confounded the women would 
“look when they next entered the room!” 
For my part, I have fo much reverence fora 
woman of honour, as to hold facred even the 
place fhe has occupied, and cannot eafily bear 
its immediate profanation by obfcenity. I 
therefore took the firft opportunity of with- 
drawing, which I was the more willing to do, 
as I found our wit poffeffed, in truth, only a 
chime of buffoonry, which, when he lad rung 
out, he was forced to fubftitute the bottle in 
its place, the laft joke he ‘uttered being a re- 
proof to our landlord for not pufhing it a 
bout. 

Now, 
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Now, Mr Mirror, I muft beg of you, or 
fome of your well-inftructed correfpondents, 
to inform me, if inall, or any of thofe three 
focieties, I was really and truly in good cont- 
pany, as I confefs I have entertained fome 
doubts of their deferving that name. Thefe, 
however, are probably the effects of ignorance 
and a bookifh education, in which I am very 
willing to be corrected from proper authority. 


Iam, &c. 
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To the AuTHoR of the Mirror. 


‘Sir R, 
HE polite reception you have given to 
letters from feveral perfons of my fex, 
emboldens me to addrefs myfelf to you, and 
to lay before you a kind of diftrefs, of which 
neither you nor any of your predeccflors, as 
far asI can recollect, have taken notice. It 
is, I believe, more common in this part of the 
united kingdom than in England. ‘That cir 
cumftance may, perhaps, account for its be- 
ing overlooked by the writers of both coun- 
tries ; in the one cafe, from its being almoft 
unknown, and, in the other, from its being 
fo common, that it has ceafed to make any 

impreffion. 

What I allude to will be beft underftood 
from a fhort account I fhall take the liberty 
to give of myfelf, 

My father was a gentleman of confiderable 
fortune, and, what he valued more, was de- 

{cended 
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fcended from avery ancient family. In the 
earlier part of his life, he had lived much a~ 
broad, and in confequence, I believe, of an 
attachment to the houfe of Stewart, had fer- 
ved fome years in the French army. Thefe 
circumftances, perhaps, contributed to increafe 
his veneration for noble blood and old fami- 
lies. Soon after he returned to his native 
» only 





country, he married Lady C 
daughter to the Earl of -————, a woman 
who was juftly deemed an ornament to her 
fex. She died before I had finifhed my fixth 
year, leaving one fon about two years young~ 
er than myfelf, 

My father, aman of warm affections and’ 
ftrong paflions, feemed to exift but in her 
children. But for us, I have often heard him: 
fay, he could not have fubmitted to-live. ‘To: 
our education he dedicated the whole of his: 
time. My brother, whom he confidered as 
the laft ftay of his family, he wifhed to render 
aworthy reprefentative of it. Nor were his 
pains thrown away; for never was there a. 
more engaging youth, and every year feemed. 
to add fome new grace to his form, and fome 
new accomplifhment to his mind. 

To me my father was all indulgence: He 
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feemed to watch my withes, in order to grati- 
fy them, before I could give them utterance. 
It was his chief defire to fee me excel in every 
polite and fafhionable accomplifhment; and 
the education he gave me was proportionably 
elegant and expenfive. 

Soon after I had entered my twentieth year, 
my father was feized with a violent fit of ill- 
nefs. My brother, who was then at college, 
was immediately called home. My father li- 
ved but to fee him; all he had power to fay, 
was to recommend me to his protection. “In 
“you, William,” faid the good old man, 
*¢ Sophia will find a father, a brother, anda 
“‘friend. Without encumbering the family- 
s¢ eftate, I could make no fuitable fettlements 
*©on her; but this gives me no uneafinels, 
*‘ when I reflect on your virtues, and your ats 
“* tachment to your fitter.” 

My brother, whofe difpofitions were all 
gentle and amiable, was much moved with 
this-fcene. After our father’s death, his be- 
haviour to me was full of attention and af- 
fection. He regretted that he was not of an 
age to make fuch fettlements as would render 
me independent. But why,” would he 
add, * fhouldI regret it;—is not my for- 
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“tune yours? as fuch, I muft infift that you 
§ will ever confider it.” 
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In a few months, my brother fet out on his 
travels, Our parting was full of tendernefs, 
and his letters from abroad breathed the 
warmeft fentiments of friendfhip and of af- 
feétion. After the common tour of France, 
Italy, and Germany, he went to Spa, with an 
intention to pafs fome weeks there, and then 
return to his native country. At Spa he met 
with the fitter of Lord , who foon en- 
gaged his affections fo completely, that he of- 
fered her his hand. ‘The marriage was {pee- 
dily concluded ; and foon after my brother 
and his wife arrived at his feat in 





» where 





I had refided almoft conftantly ever fince he 
had gone abroad. 

The looks and appearance of the lady pre- 
pofleiied me itrongly in her favour. She was 
beautiful almoft beyond any thing I had ever 
feen; and though, perlaps, there was not in 
her countenance any expreflion ftrongly mark- 
ed, there was, neverthelels, a gentlenels and 
afweetnefs in her whole deportment, joined 
with an elegance of manners, that could not 
fail to pleafe every beholder. I obferved with 
pleafure my brother’s ftrong attachment to, 
her, 
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her, which, if poflible, feemed daily to ins 
creafe; and I could not find fault with any 
little want of attention to myfelf, when I faw 
that it proceeded from fo amiable a motive; 
from affeétion to a lovely woman, to whom 
he was for ever united, and on whofe happi- 
nefs his own was for ever to depend. 

It was my with to live with my fifter-in-law. 
m terms of the ftricteft friendfhip ; but, with 
all my partiality in her favour, I could not 
help obferving that I made little progrefs in 
obtaining any fhare of her confidence. Ale 
ways polite and well bred, it is true, but with 
a coldnefs that chilled every approach. to o- 
pennefs, and every attempt to that freedom. 
which is the trueit mark of genuine friend- 
fhip. Fora while I thought that this might. 
proceed from areferved temper, fometimes 
to be found united with the bett difpofitions. 
But, when I came to be more thoroughly ae- 
quainted with her character, I found that her: 
mind was equally incapable of friendthip as of. 
love. Alive only to emotions.of vanity, and: 
the pleafures of admiration, fhe was dead to 
every other fenfation. How often have I feen 
her prefer the applaufe of the meaneft and 
moft contemptible of mankind, whom fhe. her- 
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felf defpifed, to the happinefs of aman who 
doted on her to diftraction, and to whom fhe 
was bound by every tie of gratitude and duty! 

I was at the utmoft pains to conceal, both 
from her and my brother, the alteration in 
my fentiments which this difcovery had pros 
duced ; and I was not without hopes, that her 
natural good fenfe (for of fenfe fhe was by no 
means deftitute), would in time prevail over 
this childifh vanity, which made her appear 
in fo' ridiculous a light. It is, however, per- 
haps impoffible to live long with a perfon of 
whdm we have conceived a mean or unfavour- 
able opinion, without betraying it, or, what in 
effect is much the fame, fuppofing that we 
have betraycd it. Whether the really percei- 
ved any alteration in my opinion of her, I 
cannot pofitively fay; but I thought her be- 
haviour looked as if fhe had, and that the 
confidered my prefence as a reitraint upon 


ther. This idea once awakened, the moit tri- 


vial incidents ferved to confirm. I found 
my fituation become daily more and more 
difagreeable, and [ had already begun to think 
of quitting my brother’s houfe, when my fi- 
fter-in-law brought things to a crifis, by in- 


forming me that fhe and Mr M » (na- 
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ming my brother), intended to pafs the en. 
fuing winter at London ; adding, with an air 
of the moft fnifhed politenefs, “* that, as the 
** wifhed to keep up a conftant correfpondence 
** with me during her abfence, fhe would be 
** glad to know how to addrefs her letters.” 
It is not eafy to defcribe what pafied in my 
mind on thisoccafion. I took, however, my 
refolution at once, and determined to quit 
for ever the family of a brother, whom, from 
my earlieft infancy, I had been accuftomed to 
love and to efteem. 

When I communicated my intentions to 
him, he feemed embarraffed, and, with a 
faltering voice, muttered fomething of his re- 
gret ——— of his withes that I fhould remain 
in his family ; but it was in a manner too ire 
refolute to have fhaken a purpofe much lefs 
decided than mine. 

Ic is now ten years fince I quitted my bro 
ther’s houfe, and took up my abode in a pal- 
try lodging in this city, where the intereft of 
the fmall provifion left me by my father is juft 
fufficient to furnifh the neceffaries of life to 
myfelf and a female domeftic who had lived 
long in my father’s family, and infifted on at- 
ending me. Asto money-matters, my bro- 

ther, 
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ther, Iam perfuaded, would have been very 
defirous to make me more comfortable ; but I 
had too high a fpirit tocommunicate my wants 
tohim. Befides, I found that the expenfive 
line of life he had got into, did not leave it 
much in his power to indulge his feelings of 
generofity. 

For fome years I found my fituation ex- 
tremely unpleafant. Accuftomed to a ftate 
of eafe and affluence, and to all the pleafures 
efan elegant fociety, it was not eafy to fubmit 
at once to poverty, neglect, and folitude, ‘The 
power of habit has, however, at length, in 
fome meafure, reconciled me to my fate, I 
tan now look with indifference of the plea- 
fures and purfuits of the world; and, not- 
withftanding the chagrin that is commonly 
fappofed to attend perfons in my condition, I 
have ftill fo much philanthropy as to with that 
you would employ a paper in reprefenting the 
cruelty and injuftice of educating a girl in 
luxury and elegance, and then leaving her ex. 
pofed to all the hardfhips of poverty and ne- 


get. Lam, &c, 
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' MrpsrT all'my veneration for Shake/peare, 

Ihave been often obliged to confefs; 
that there were: paffages in his works, the 
meaning of which I could not underftand; 
and, of others, I have fometimes ventured to 
doubt, if they were ftrictly in Nature. Of 
this laft fort is the celebrated fcene in Richard 
the TBird, where that artful ufwrper firft mol- 
lifies the gefentment, and then gains upon the 
affections of the unfortunate Lady Anne. The 
following piece of criticifin on that fcene has 
been fent me by a correfpondeat, from whom, 
if I miftake not, I have formerly received fe- 
veral ingenious communications. 


To the AuTuoRr of the Mirror. 


S.1.RB, 
EW of Shakefpeare’s tragedies have ob- 
tained higher reputation than The Life 
and Death of Richard the Third. Yet, like e- 
very other performance of this wonderful poet, 
it 
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it contains feveral pafflages that can hardly ad- 
mit of apology. Of this kind are the inftan- 
ces it affords us of vulgarity, and even inde- 
cency of expreflion. 

At the fame time, in cenfyring Shake- 
fpeare, we ought to proceed with peculiar 
caution; for, on many occafions, thofe paf- 
fages, which, on a curfory view, may be rec- 
koned blemifhes, on a clofer examination, will 
appear very differcat, and even lay claim to 
confiderable excellence. In his imitations of 
Nature, he is fo very bold, and fo different 
from other poets, that what is daring, is oft- 
¢n, ina moment of flight attention, deemed 
improbable ; and what is extraordinary, is too 
tathly pronounced abiurd. Of this, in the 
work above mentioned, the ftrange love-{cene 
between Richard and Lidy Anne, the widow 
of Prince Edward Plantagenet, affords a ftri- 
king example. It feems, indeed, altogether 
unnatural, that Richard, deturmed and hi- 
deous as the poet reprefeats him, fhould offer 
himfelf a fuitor to the widow of an exceilent 
young prince, whom he had murdered, at the 
very time fhe is attending the funeral of her 
father-in-law, whom he had allo flain, and 
while the is exprefling the moft bitter hatred 
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againft the author of her misfortune.’ But, in 
attending clofely to the progrefs of the dia. 
logue, the feeming extravagance of the pic. 
ture will be foftened or removed: We fhall 
find ourfelves more interefted in the event, 
and more aftonifhed at the bold ability of Ri- 
chard, than moved with abhorrence of his 
fhamelefs effrontery, or offended with the im- 
probability of the fituation. When a poet, 
like Shakefpeare, can carry us along by the 
power of amazement, by daring difplays of 
Nature, and by the influence of feelings alto- 
gether unufual, but full of refiftlefs energy, 
his feeming departure from probability oaly 
contributes to our admiration; and the emo- 
tions excited by his extravagance, lofing the 
effect, which, from an inferior poet, they 
would have caufed, add to the general feel 
ings of pleafure which the fcene produces. 

In confidering the {cene before us, it is ne 
ceflary that we keep in view the character of 
Lady Anne. The outlines are given us in her 
own converfation: but we fee it more com- 
pletely finifhed and filled up, indireétly, in- 
deed, but not lefs diftin€lly, in the conduct of 
Richard. She is reprefented of a mind alto- 
gether frivolous, the prey of vanity, her pre- 
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vailing, over-ruling paflion ; fufceptible, how- 
ever, of every feeling and emotion, and, while 
they laft, fincere in their expreffion, but hard- 
ly capable of diftinguifhing the propriety of 
one more than another, or, if able to employ 
fuch difcernment, totally unaccuftomed and 
unable to obey her moral faculty, as a prin- 
ciple of aétion ; and thus expofed alike to the 
authority of good or bad impreflions. There 
are fuch characters; perfons of great fenfibi- 
lity, of great fincerity, but of no rational or 
fteady virtue, produced or ftrengthened by 
reflection, and confequently, of no confilten- 
cy of conduct. 

Richard, in his management of Lady Anne, 
having in view the accomplifhment of his own 
ambitious defigns, addrefies her with the moft 
perfec knowledge of her difpofition. He 
knows that her feelings are violent; that they 
have no foundation in fteady determined pria- 
ciples of conduct; that violent feelings are 
foon exhaufted ; and that the undecided mind, 
without choice or active fenfe of propriety, is 
equally acceffible to the next that occur. He 
knows, too, that thofe impreffions will be 
moft fondly cherifhed which are moft a-kin 
to the ruling paffion; and that, in Lady Anne, 
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vanity bears abfolute fway. All that he 
has to do, then, is to fuffer the violence of 
One emotion to pafs away, and then, as kil. 
fully as poflible, to bring another more fuited 
to his defigns, and the complexion of her 
character, into its place. Thus, he not only 
difcovers much difcernment of human nature, 
but alfo great command of temper, and great 
dexterity of conduct. 

In order, as foon as poffible, to exhauft her 
temporary refentment, for fhe expreffes re 
fentment rather than grief in her lamentation 
for Henry, itis neceflary, that it be exafpera 
ted to its fierceft extreme. Accordingly Ri- 
chard, breaking in abruptly upon the. funeral 
proceflion, inflames and provokes her anger, 
He perfifts in his plan; appears cool and un- 
concerned at her abufe; and thus urges her 
to vent the rage and vehemence of her emo- 
tion in rude invectives and imprecations. 


O Ged, which this blood mad’ft, revenge his 
death ! 
O earth, which this blood drink’ft, revenge his 
death ! &e. 
All this is general: But, before the vehe- 
mence of her wrath can be entirely removed, 
fhe 
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fhe muft bring home to her fancy every ag- 
gravating .circumftance, and mutt afcertain 
the particular wrongs fhe has fuffered. After 
‘this operation of her mind, and that fhe has 
expreffed the confequent feclings, fhe has no 
longer any topics or food for anger, and the 
paffions will, of courfe, fubfide. Richard, for 
this purpofe, pretends to juftify, or extenuate 
his offences; and thus, by advancing into 
view, inftead of concealing his enormities, he 
overcomes the refentment of Lady Anne. To 
this effect alfo, his aflumed appearance of can- 
dour will readily contribute. 


Glo, Vouchfafe, divine perfection of a woman, 
Of thofe fuppofed crimes, to give me leave, 
By circumftance, but to acquit myfelf, &c. 
Anne. Didf thou not kill this King ? 
Glo. I grant ye, 
Anne. Dot grant me, hedgehog? Then Gad 
grant me too 
Thou mayf be damned for that wicked 
deed, &c. 


Here alfo we may obferve his application of 
thofe fiatteries, which, if they cannot take 
effect in the prefent moment, otherwife than 
to give higher provocation; yet, when her 
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wrath fubfides, their recollection will operate 
in a different tendency, and aflift in working 
upon that vanity by which he will compafs his 
defign. 

It was not alone fifficient to provoke her 
anger and refentment to the utmoft, in or- 
der that they might immediately fubfide; 
but, by alledging plaufible reafons for change 
of fentiment, to aflift them in their decline. 
Though Lady Anne poffelles no decided, de- 
termined virtue, yet her moral nature, unim- 
proved as it appears, would difcern impro- 
priety in her fuddenly acquiefcing in the views 
of Richard, would fuggeft {cruples, and pro- 
duce hefitation. Now, in order to prevent 
the effect of thefe, it was neceflary to aid the 
mind in finding fubterfuge or excufe, and thus 
aflift her in the eafy bufinefs of impofing up- 
on herfelf. Her feducer, accordingly, endea- 
vours to glofs his conduct, and reprefents his 
actions as lefs criminal than the at tirft appre- 
hended. 


Glo, But, gentle Lady Anne, 
To leave this keen encounter of our wits, 
And fall to fomething of a flower method; 
Is not the caufer of the timelefs deaths 
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Of thefe Plantagenets, Henry and Edward, 
As blameful as the executioner ? 
Anne. Thou watt the caufe, and moft accurs’d 
effect, 
Glo, Your beauty was the caufe of that effect, 
&e. 


In thefe lines, befide a confirmation of the 
foregoing remark, and an illuftration of Ri- 


_chard’s perfevering flattery, there are two cir- 


eumftances that mark great delicacy and fine- 
nefs of painting in Shake/peare’s execution of 
this excellent fcene. The refentment of Lady 
Anne is fo far exhaufted, that her converfa- 
tion, inftead of impetuous, continued invec~ 
tive, affuming the more patient and mitigated 
form of dialogue, is not fo expreflive of vio- 
lent paflion, as it denotes the defire of victory 
ina {mart difpute, and becomes merely “a 
“ keen encounter of wits.” The other thing 
to be obferved is, that Richard, initead of f{pe- 
cifying her hufband and father-in-law in terms 
denoting thefe relations, falls in with the fub- 
fiding ftate of her affections towards them; 
and, ufing expreflions of great indifference, 
fpeaks to her of “ thofe Plantagenets, Henry 
“ and Edward,” 


Lady 
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Lady Anne having liftened to the converfa. 
tion of Richard, after the firft tranfpart of her 
wrath, occafioned by the death of thé Planta. 
genets, fhewed, that the real force of the paf- 
fion had fuffered abatement ; and, by liften. 
ing to his exculpation, it feems entirély fub- 
dued. In all this, the art of the poet is emi- 
nent, and the {kill he afcribes to Richard pro- 
found. Though the crafty feducer attempts 
to juftify his conduct to Lady Anne, he dors 
not feek to convince her underftanding, for 
fhe had no underftanding worth the pains of 
convincing, but to afford her fome pretence 
and opportunity of giving vent to her emo- 
tion, When this effect is produced, he pro- 
ceeds to fubftitute fome regard for himfelf in 
its'place. As we have already obferved, he 
has been taking meafures for this purpofe im 
every thing he has faid; and, by foothing ex- 
preffions of adulation, during the courfe of 
her anger, he was gradually preparing her mind 
for the more pleafing, but not lefs powerful 
dominion of vanity. In the foregoing lines, 
and in what follows, he ventures a declaration 
of the paflion he pretends to entertain for 
her: Yet he does this indireétly, as fuggeted 
by the progrefs of their argument, and asa 
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reafon for thofe parts of his conduct that feem 
fo heinous. 


Your beauty was the caufe of that effect; 
Your beauty that doth haunt me in my fleep, 
&e, 


Richard was well aware, that a declaration 
of love from him would, of courfe, renew her 
indignation. He accordingly manages her 
mind in fuch a manner as to correct the vio- 
lence of her anger, by fuggefting the idea of 
his paffion, when he firft mentions it, in terms 
more playful than ferious, and, afterwards, 
when he announces it more ferioufly, by an 
indirect and feeming accidental declaration. 
Still, however, with all thefe precautions to 
introduce the thought in a .familiar and eafy 
manner, he is aware of her difpleafure. Here, 
therefore, as in the former part of the fcene, 
he muft depend on his command of temper, 
and, on the fame means, of artfully irritating 
her emotion, till it entirely fubfides. Accor- 
dingly, perfifting in his adulation, he incenfes 
her anger to its utmoft extreme: And, final- 
ly, by varying the attitude of his flatteries, by 
afluming an humble and fuppliant addrefs, he 
fubdues her foul to the dominion of guilty va- 

nity. 
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nity. In the clofe of the dialogue, we may 
trace diftinétly the decline of her emotion. It 
follows the fame courfe as the paffion fhe ex- 
preffes at the beginning of the fcene. She is 
at firft violent; becomes more violent; her 
paffion fubfides; yet fome ideas of propriety 
wandering acrofs her mind, fhe makes an ef- 
fort to recal her refentment: The effort is 
feeble; it amounts to no more than to exprefs 
contempt in her afpect; it is bafiled by a new 





attitude of adulation; and, by a pretended 
indirect appeal to her compaffion, fhe is total- 
ly vanquifhed. 

Through the whole of this fcene, our ab- 
horrence, our difguft, and contempt, excited 
by cruelty, falfehood, meannefs, and infigni- 
ficance of mind, are fo counterbalanced by 
the feelings that arife on the view of ability, 
felf-pofleffion, knowledge of character, and 
the mafterly difplay of human nature, as that, 
inftead of impairing, they rather contribute 
force to the general fenfation of pleafure. The 
conduét of Richard, towards a charaéter of 
more determined virtue, or of more ftubborn 
paffions, would have been abfurd: Towards 
Lady Anne, it was natural, and attended with 
that fuccefs which it was calculated to obtain 
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To the AuTHor of the Mirror. 


S1R, 


Our predeceffor, the Spectator, ufed to 

be confulted in cafes of difficulty. I 
know not, if you, Mr Mirror, fet up on 
the fame footing. I am refolved, however, 
totry; and, although you fhould refufe to 
prefcribe, 1 fhall at leaft have the fatisfaction 
of communicating my diftrefs. 

Iam between the age of a young man, and 
what the ladies call an old bachelor, not ma- 
ny years under forty, of no inconfiderable fa- 
mily, with an opulent fortune. I was educa- 


ted like moft othér young heirs, that is, very 


indifferently. My teachers, it is true, were 
eminent in their different branches. My fa- 
ther obliged me to give regular attendance to 
their inftructions ; but another part of the fa- 
mily {cemed to think the reftraint I was kept 
in too fevere. ‘The knowledge of this encou- 
taged my want of attention at the time, tho’ 
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the recollection has of late given me much re- 
gret. I fucceeded to my fortune at the age 
of eighteen, and engaged deeply in thofe pur. 
fuits which are ftigmatifed with the name of 
vices, by thofe who are unable to attain 
them. Having run on in the ufual career, ‘I 
became tired with the famenefs and infipidity 
of the fcenes in which I had fo often been a 
fpectator, or an actor. I began to look on 
my conduct as bordering on the contemptible, 
and wifhed to change it for fomething more 
rational and refpectable. I wifhed to change 
it while I had a found conftitution, whichI 
owed to Nature, and an unimpaired fortune, 
which I owed to a fpirit of independence, ins 
ftilled by a worthy father, from whofe coun. 
fels and example I ought never to have de- 
parted. The good effects of thefe, if not 
wholly obliterated, have at leaft been long ob- 
fcured by intemperance and diffipation. 

A man who, from being idle and didipated, 
becomes fober and regular in his condutt, is 
immediately marked out for marriage by his 
former companions. Mine certainly thought 
of it for me long before I did fo for mylelf. 
Many of my relations feemed to entertain the 
fame opinion. They had long wifhed me to 
marry, 
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marry, to prevent a confiderable part of my 
fortune from going to a worthlefs and diftant 
relation; and fhowed fo much fatisfaction at 
my fuppofed refolution, that I adopted it in 
earneft. 

You who fet up for an inftrutor, are, I 
prefume, better acquainted with the world, 
than to imagine that I would firft turn my 
views to thofe young ladies with whom I was 
moft intimately acquainted, and in whofe fo- 
ciety I had pafled a confiderable part of my 
time. The giddy and frivolous purfuits in 
which I faw them conftantly engaged, left no 
room for that domeftic tendernefs which I 
looked for ina wife. ‘The glofs of fafhion 
might fuffice for. the tranfient intercourfe of 
gaiety; but fome more intrintic excellence was 
neceflary to fix an attachment for life. 

I refolved, therefore, to pay my addrefles 
only to young ladies who had received a lefs 
public education; and with that view I deter- 
mined to. cultivate an acquaintance in thofe 
families that were moft remarkable for their 
prudence and moderation. I now began to 
look upon it as not one of the leaft misfortunes 
attending a young man in the fafhionable 
World, that he is, in fome degree, excluded 
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from the opportunity of forming conneétiong 
with the beft and moft virtuous of the other 
fex at an early period of life, while the warni 
feelings of benevolence remain unblunted by 
thofe artificial manners, the confequences of 
which to fociety go near to overbalance the 
advantages arifing from the refinements that 
produce them. — 

In the courfe of my refearches I became 
acquainted with Nerifa, an only daughtet, 
who had been educated under the eye of a 
mother famed for her prudence and econd- 
my. She was at this time about twenty ; tho’ 
not a perfect beauty, fhe was agreeable, with 
an air of fimplicity which is always engaging, 
fer converfation was fenfible, and her eafe 
of manner, and the facility with which the 
expreffed herfelf, aftonifhed me in one who had 
had fo little intercourfe with the world; but 
Neriffa’s converfation furnifhed not one gene- 
rous fentiment. The tear of compaffion never 
ftarted in her eye at a tale of forrow; nor did 
the glow of pleafure ever fparkle in her coun- 
tenance at the fuccefs of merit. In the focie- 
ty in which I had lived, felf-gratification feem- 
ed to be the ftudy of every individual, with- 
out giving the Jeaft attention to the pleafure 

and 
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and enjoyment of others. It was only the 
outward conduct of Neriffa that was different; 
her difpofition was the fame; and, as I had 
refolved to be attentive to the happinefs of a 
wife, I wifhed not to chufe one who would be 
regardlefs of that of ahufband. We were not 
fuited to each other; the only objects of Ne- 
rifa were rank and fortune; fhe has fince at- 
tained her wifhes, having been lately married 
to.a title and a fettlement. 

I next became acquainted in the houfe of 
Sir George Edwin, a man of very moderate 
fortune, who had lived fome years in town 
for the education of his family. With Sir 
George I had but little intercourfe, though he 
too was a man of the world; but he moved 
in an inferior {phere, his pleafures being chief- 
ly confined to the bottle. He had three 
daughters, of whom I had that fort of ac- 
quaintance one neceffarily acquires in a nar- 
tow country like this, by mecting frequently 
at places of public refort, as well as at private 
entertainments ; but, as they were always at- 
tended by their mother Lady Edwin, a grave 
matron, fhe never permitted them to engage 
in thofe familiar parties, amongft whom, or 
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at the tavern, I generally paffed my evens 
ings. 

The Mi/s Edwins were juftly efteemed hand. 
fome ; their manners were eafy, ‘not elegant; 
their converfation was, for the moft part, 
confined to thé occurrences of the day, and 
never went farther than obfervations on the 
laft ball or the laft dinner. Thefe they were 
fo eager to communicate, that they common- 
ly fpoke all at once, each of them afraid, no 
doubt, left her fitter fhould have the merit of 
her important difcoveries. The only objet 
of the mother feemed to be to get her girls 
well married. For this purpofe the had traf 
ed entirely to the external accomplifhments of 
their perfons, and thofe little arts which ex 
perienced matrons know well how to ufe, to 
entrap the amorous and unwary. I hope fhe 
will fucceed; the AWifs Edwins appear to be 
good fort of girls, and will, I have no doubt, 
make excellent wives to fome honeft country 
fquire, or fome plodding man of bufinefs, 
who has no other idea of a wife than as a 
breeder or a houfe-keeper. Lady Edwin fays 
fhe is an excellent economift, and her daugh- 
ters have had the benefit of her example. 

In the houfe of Sir George Edwin I firk 
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heard of Cordelia, and not much to ber ad- 
vantage. This, for cenfure will often defeat 
its purpofe, gave me a ftrong defire to be ac~ 
quainted with her. I foon learned that fhe 
was an only daughter; that fhe was now in 
her twenty-fecond year ; that her father died 
when fhe was a child, leaving her a handfome 
fortune, which being placed in the hands 
of a relation inthe mercantile line, was fo 
much impaired by his failure, that her mother 
found it neceflary to cut fhort her plan of a 
fafhionable and expenfive education, and to 
take the chief care of her daughter’s inftruc- 
tion upon herfelf. They had lived together 
in a decent retirement for five or fix years, 
except a few months which they pailed in 


town every winter, with the only one of their 


opulent relations who received them with the 
fame affection as in their profperity. Cordelia 
and her mother were upon one of thefe an 
nual vilits when I was introduced to her, I 
will not pretend to defcribe the fenfations I 
then felt, nor the “ mind-illumined face” 
that produced them ; from that moment I was 
unhappy but in her company, and found in 
her converfation that elegance of mind, that 
chearful fweetnefs and fenGbility of temper 
Aa 3 which 
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which was diffufed upon her countenance. J] 
rejoiced at that rank and fortune of which I 
was poflefied, as giving me the power of mae 
king Cordelia happy, and of raifing her toa 
ftation lefs unworthy her diftinguifhed merit 
and accomplifhments. The lady with whom 
fhe lived, gave me every opportunity I could 
with of cultivating a more intimate acquaint- 
ance, and fhowing the fincerity of my attach- 
ment; nor did her mother feem averfe to the 
connection, though there ‘was at times an an» 
xious folicitude in her countenance at thofe 
approaches to the familiarity which I had been 
accuftomed to indulge, both in manner and 
converfation, among my female acquaintance; 
a habit, which the fincerity of my paffion for 
Cordelia could not, at all times, reprefs. Cor: 
delia herfelf always received me with affability; 
and, though I could not pretend to difcover 
any partiality in my favour, I attributed this 
to her cempliance with the cautious prudence 
of a mother, which would be removed by an 
open declaration of my attachment, and a 
propofal of marriage in form. 

Defirous to intereft the mother in my fa- 
vour, I made my firft application to her, con- 
vinced that fhe could not hefitate to approve 
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of a match which was fo favourable in point 
of fortune. Contrary to my hopes, fhe at 
once referred me to her daughter, with an ob- 
fervation, in which there was more truth than 
politenefs, ‘* That, being the perfon principal 
“Jy interefted, fhe was the firft to be applied 
“to.” Having endeavoured to make an apo- 
logy for this part-‘of my conduct, of which a 
better notion of female delicacy than was to be 
acquired among my former companions had 
taught me the impropriety, I was fhown into 
Cordelia’s drefiing-room y where, after a fhort 
paufe, I entered on the purpofe of my vifit, 
and made offer of myfelf and fortune, with 
all the ardour which the ftrength and finceri- 
ty of my paffion infpired, and with all the at- 
tention that was due to her beauty and ac- 
complifhments. She heard me, not’without 
emotion; and, as fhe feemed unable to give 
an immediate anfwer, I interpreted her filence 
favourably ; and, feizing her hand, prefled 
my fuit with all the earneftnefs of which I was 
capable. She foon recovered her tranquillity, 
and, withdrawing her hand, anfwered with 
her ufual unaffected modefty, but witha firm- 
nefs I had never before obferved, “* That the 
“was obliged to me for my favourable opi- 
“ nion 5 
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«© nion ; but, as our affections were not in our 
** power, and as the mode of life to which I 
** had been accuftomed was little fuited to her 
* inclinations, or to create that refpeét for 
** the fex which fhe hoped to find ina huf, 
*‘ band, it was impoflible I could ever be 
“* hers.” In vain did I join with her in bla- 
ming my paft conduét; in vain did I affure 
her of the fettled purpofe I had formed to ale 
ter my mode of life ; that I had actually done 
fo ; that, as all my withes were centred in aa 
union with her, it fhould be the future buf. 
nefs of my life to promote her happinefs. She 
remained inflexible; fhe doubted ‘not, the 
faid, the fincerity of my intentions ; but her 
refolution was taken; and fhe repeatedly ab 
fured me, that her motives made it unalter- 
able. Some of the family coming in, I reti- 
red ina ftate of mind which I fhall not at 
tempt to defcribe. 

This incident, Mr Mirror, has made me 
look into myfelf, into my paft conduct, and 
into the errors or misfortunes, call them by 
what name you pleafe, which have been the 
chief caufe of my prefent anxiety and unealie 
nefs. That I was the heir of an opulent for- 
tune, was no fault of mine; neither can I be 
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anfwerable for having fucceeded to it at the 


‘early age of eighteen, when the paflions were 


contending for gratification, when the means 
were in my power, and novelty heightened the 
enjoyment. The focieties I frequented were 


‘tompofed of the firft names of thé kingdom; 


both for rank and fortune; our knowledge 
of men. was not confined to the narrow circle 
of our own country; ‘we were acquainted 
with the faces.of the principal poteatates of 
Europe, and with thofe of many of their mi- 
nifters; we could difcourfe of mufice and 
painting in the language of a connoifleur, and 
re-echo the opinions we had heard of the moft 
celebrated fingers of Florence, Naples, and 
Rome. Was I to blame for accommodating 
myfelf to the eftablifhed manners of my coun- 
try, in that rank of life to which I belonged ? 
Even the attention that was paid to my educa 
tion, before the death of an excellent father, 
has been a fource of misfortune; it can only 
be from the impreffions I then received, that 
T acquired a confufed idea of a conduct more 
becoming a being who found himfelf capable 
of reafoning and reflection. This idea often 
obtruded itfelf in the-hours of langour and 

inactivity, 
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inactivity, anid fometimes even embittered thé 
cup of enjoyment. Reftrained, for a time, 
by thofe habits which remain after the paf: 
fions that produced them are extinguifhed, I 
at laft found means to break the charm, and 
to form plans of rational and domeftic enjoys 
ment. Difappointed in thefe, I feel the moft 
poignant regret that I was not born a younger 
brother, and compelled to feek that diftine- 
tion from merit which I enjoyed from fors 
tune; or that my father had not allowed me 


to remain equally ignorant and uncultivated ' 


as the generality of my companions, whofe 
affections centre in themfelves, whofe ambi- 
tion confifts in frequenting the 5e/ company, 
and whofe knowledge is confined to the kit- 
chen or the gaming-table. Difpleafed with 
myfelf, difgufted with the world, and rejects 
ed by Cordelia, I am preparing to fink at once 
into retirement and oblivion. What my ote 
cupations are to be, I know not; an hundred 


fchemes have been formed and rejected. If. 


it is in your power to fuggeft any thing I can 
fteadily adhere to, and which will make me 
lefs contemptible in my own eyes, you will do 
good to one; but, if you can exhibit in your 
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! Mirror a preventive to the errors by which 
| | [have been undone, you may do good to 
thoufands. 


Iam, &c.’ 


| 
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N° 68. SATURDAY, January 1. 1780, 


I can make Jpeeches in the fenate too, Nacky. 
Orway’s Venice PRESERVED. 


NE morning, during my late vifit to Mr 
Umphraville, as that gentleman, his fi- 

fter, and I, were fitting at breakfaft, my old 
friend John came in, and delivered a fealed 
card to his mafter. After putting on his fpec- 
tacles, and reading it with attention, * Ay,” 
faid Umphraville, this is one of your mo- 
**dern improvements. I remember the time 
** when one neighbour could have gone to 
*‘ dine with another without any fufs or cee 
*‘ remony; but now, forfooth, you muft an- 
*¢ nounce your intention fo many days before; 
‘and by and by, I fuppofe, the intercourfe 
** between two country-gentlemen will be car- 
“ried on with the fame ftiffnefs of cere- 
** monial that prevails among your little Ger- 
man princes. Sifter, you muft prepare (a 
* feat 
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 feaft on Thurfday ; Colonel Plum fays he in- 
« tends to have the honour of waiting on us.” 
“ Brother,” replied Mifs Umphraville, you 
“ know we don’t deal in giving feafts; but, if 
* Colonel Plum can dine on a plain dinner, 
“ without his foreign difhes and French fau- 
“ces, I can promife him a bit of good mut- 
“ton, and hearty welcome.” 

On the day appointed, Colonel Plum arrived, 
and, along with him, the gay, the fprightly 
Sir Bobby Button, who had pofted down to 
the country to enjoy two day’s {hooting at Co- 
lonel Plum’s, where he arrived juft as that gen- 
tleman was fetting out for Mr Umphraville’s, 
Sir Bobby, always cafy, and who, in every fo- 
ciety, is the fame, protefted againft the Colonel's 
putting off his vifit, and declared he would be 
happy to attend him. 

Though I had but little knowledge of Sir 
Bobby, 1 was perfectly acquainted with his 
charaer; but to Umpbhraville he was altoge- 
ther unknown, and I promifed myfelf fome a- 
mufement from the contiaft of two perfons 
fo oppofite in fentiments, in manner, and in 
Opinions, When he was prefented, I obfer- 
yed Umphraville fomewhat fhacked with his 
drefs and figure; in both which, it muft be 
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owned, he refembled a monkey of a larger 
fize. Sir Bobby, however, did not allow him 
much time to contemplate his external ape 
pearance ; for he immediately, without any 
preparation or apology, began to attack the 
old gentleman, on the bad tafte of his houfe, 
and of every thing about it. ‘ Why the de. 
« vil,” faid he, ‘** don’t you enlarge your win- 
‘© dows, and cut down thofe damned hedges 
‘¢ and trees that fpoil your lawn fo miferably? 
*¢ If you would allow me, I would undertake, 
“* in a weck’s time, to give you a clever place, 
*¢ This is, for all the world, juft:fuch a cha: 
“‘ teau as my friend Lord (you know 
«© Lord » the fineft fellow on earth) 
* fucceeded to laft year, by the death of an 
« uncle, a queer old prig, who had lived lock- 
‘¢ ed up in his caftle for half a century : —he 
«¢ died damned rich though; and as foon as 
“ Lord knew for certain that his breath 
«* was out, he and I went down to take poffef- 
« fion; and in a ftrange condition, to be fure, 
¢* we found things ; but, in lefs than a month, 
** we turned all top/y-turvy, and it is now in 
‘‘ the way of being as fine a place as any in 
 England."———To this Umphraville made no 
anfwer ; and indeed the Baronet was fo fond 
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of hearing himfelf talk, and chattered away 
at fuch a rate, that he neither feemed to de- 
fire nor to expect an anfwer. 

On Mifs Umpbraville’s coming in, he ad- 
dreffed himfelf to her; and, after difplaying 
his drefs, and explaining fome particulars with 
regard to it, he began to entertain her with 
an account of the gallantries in which he had 
been engaged the preceding winter in London. 
He talked as if no woman could refift his per- 
fuafive addrefs, and elegant figure — as if Lon- 
don were one great feraglio, -and he himfelf 
the mighty mafter of it. This topic he was 
fo fond of, that he enlarged upon it after Mi/s 
Umphraville had retired, and ufed a grofiereté 
of expreffion in his defcriptions, which, of 
late, has been very much affected by our fine 
gentlemen, but which fhocked Umphraville, to 
whom it was altogether new, and who has e- 
ver entertained the higheft veneration for the 
fex. 

To put an end to this converfation, Colonel 
Plum, who feemed to be tired of it, as we 
were, mentioned the very fingular fituation 
thiscountry was in, when. the combined ficets 
of France and Spain. lay off Plymouth, and 
took occafion to obferve, that, if our fleet 
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fhould be vanquifhed, if our wooden. walls 
fhould fail us, he was afraid our country, 
thus laid open to the invafion of thofe hoftile 
powers, could not eafily refift their force. 
Umphraville entertained a very different opi- 


nion. He faid, that a naval force might pers 


haps be neceffary to maintain and defend an 
extenfive foreign commerce; but he did not 
fee how it was at all connetted with the inter- 
nal defence of a ftate, or why a nation might 
not be refpeétable, both at home and abroad, 
without any great fleet? ‘* Were the Eng- 
*¢ lith,” faid he, “indebted to their wooden 
* walls for the victory of Creffy, of Poiftiers, 
“ and of Agincourt ? Was it by a naval force 
** that the great Guffavus was enabled to. take: 
“* fo decifive a part in the affairs of Europe, 
“and to render the power of Sweden fo re- 
“ fpectable ? Is it by fhips that the brave 
“ Swift have defended their liberties for fo 
‘many ages? What fleets did our own 
** country poffefs, while fhe boldly maintained 
“her independence, for fo many centuries, 
«‘ againft the conftant and unremitted attacks 
“of England? Did we poffefs a fingle fhip 
“© of force when the gallant Bruce almoft an- 
« nihilated the power of England on the field 
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“of Bannockburn? Believe me, gentlemen,” 
continued he, “ it is not an eafy matter to 
“ fabdue a free people fighting for their coun- 
“try. In fuch a caufe, every man would 
“ftand forth. Old as I am, I would not he- 
“ fitate a moment to draw my fword againft 
“our foes, fhould they ever be deiperate e- 
“ nough to make an attempt on thefe iflands.” 
—“ You may, if you pleafe,” iaid’ Sir Bobby, 
(who feemed to be awed fora time into fi- 
lence, by the elevated tone Umphraville had 
aflumed), ** but T’ll be curfed if I would. 
“ Damn it, what does it fignify ? If the French 
* were to conquer us, I don’t think we could 
 lofe much by it; and, in fome refpects, we 
* fhould gain.. We fhould drink better Bur- 
“ gundy; and we fhould have cloaths fit for a 
“ gentlenian to wear, without running the 
“ rifk of their being feized by thefe damned 
* locufts of cuftom-houfe officers. —I fhould 
“not like, though, to lofe my feat in the 
“Houfe. If the French leave us that, they 
“ may come again when they pleafe for me.” 
— Umphraville, who had not the moft diftane 
conception of his being in parliament, afked 
Sir Bobby gravely, what feat, what houfe he 
meant? ‘* Why, damn it, our Houfe, the 

Bb 3 ** Houfe 
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** Houfe of Commons to be fure }—there ig 
‘no living out of parliament now ; it is the 
* ton for a gentleman to be in it, and it is the’ 
*€ pleafanteft thing im the world. There are’ 
Ss Fack » Dick » Lord ; 
**and I, are always together. At firft, we 
“ufed to tire confoundedly-of their - late 











* nights, and long debates; but now the mi- 
“‘ nifter is fo obliging as to tell us when he 
‘thinks the queftion will be put, and away 
** we go to dinner, to the opera, or fomewhere, 
** and contrive to return juft in time to vote, 
‘For, as Lord calls it} to be in at the 
“¢ death.” 
Hitherto Umphraville’s countenance had dif- 
covered no emiotion but that of contempt; 
now he could not conceal his aftonifhment 
and indignation. Recollecting himfelf, how- 
ver, he atked the Baronet, if he never thought 
of his conftituents, and of the purpofes for 





which they fent him to parliament ?-—* As to 
‘¢ that,” faid he, “ there is no man fo atten- 
“tive to his conftituents as I am. I fpend 
**fome months among them every fummer, 
‘*where I keep open houfe for the favages, 
‘* and make love to their wives and daughters, 
** Befides, I am always making prefents to the 

** women 
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“women of fome little fathionable trinket. 
«#The laft time I came from London, & 
“brought down a parcel of /pring garters, 
« that coft me thirty thillings a pair, by Gad t 
“which I diftributed among them, taking 
care, at the fame time, to tell each of them, 
«that nothing fhowed a fine ancle to fuch ad- 
“ vantage as a fpring garter.” 

In the evening after our vifitors had left us, 
I found Umphraville fitting in his elbow-chair, 
in a graver mood than ufual. “I am think~ 
“ing, my friend,” faid he, ‘‘ of the ftrange 
“times we live in, You know I am not 
“ much of a politician; and living retired as 
“ J do, abftraéted from the world, I have little 
* accefs to be acquainted with the fprings that 
“move the wheels of government, or the 
“caufes of national profperity or adverfity. 
“ For fome time paft, however. IE have been 
“ endeavouring in vain to inveftigate the la- 


“tent fources of the fudden and almoft in- 


“ ftantaneous decline of our empire, unexam- 
“ pled, I believe, in the hiftory of nations. 
“ The fcene you have this day witnefled, has 
“ given me more light on that fubject than a- 
“ ny thing I have yet met with. If fuch men 
“are to conduct and to regulate the great af- 

“ fairs 
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** fairs of ftate, are we to wonder at our want 
“ of fuccefs? If our fenate is to be filled with 
‘* beings mean as they. are worthlefs, alike 
* deftitute of public virtue and of private hos 
* nour, we may ceafe to be furprifed at any. 
“ calamity that befalls us. Of fuch creatures 
“ J prefume the Roman fenate was compofed, 
‘‘ when, by the groundlefs jealoufy of an eme 
“‘ peror, (Gallienus, if I miftake not), the fe- 
‘¢ nators were prohibited from holding any 
<* military employment: and they confidered 
“ the exemption as. a favour, not as an afe 
“ front; fo loft were they to every principle 
“of honour, fo void of every generous and 
“emanly feeling. But what aftonifhes me moft 
S* is, that, in times like thefe, when the em- 
“ pire is fhook to its foundation, the people 
** fhould be fo infatuated, as to truft their’ 
“ beft, their deareft rights, in fuch hands. 
“ Had the Congre/s been compofed of Bobby 
“* Buttons, would America ever have made 
“ fuch a ftand againft us ?” 

How long this Philippic might have lafted, 
F cannot fay, had not Mifs Umphraville come 
in, and put an end to it, by challenging me to 
play a game at backgammon. 
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N° 69. TUESDAY, January 4. 178 


To the AuTHor of the Mirror. 


SiR, 
AM a pretty conftant reader of your pu- 
blications, by what means you fhall know 
before f have finifhed this letter. Among o- 
ther papers of your publifhing, I have read 
one matked N° 65. written by a lady, who 
fubfcribes hetfelf S. M. That lady is pleafed 
to complain of her fituation, and to reprefent 
herfelf as unfortunate. I cannot think fhe 
has the Ieaft title to do fo. She was received 
and entertained by a kind brother; but, for- 
footh, fhe ‘took it into her head to quarrel 
with him, becaufe he married, and feemed to 
like his wife better chan her, and to be dif- 
pleafed with the lady, becaufe the appeared to 
have more vanity than fhe ought to have had. 
Pray, what right had fhe to find fault with 
thofe who fo hofpitably entertained her; or, 
how did fhe fhow fuperior fenfe by thus quar- 
relling with her bread and butter ?—— I am, 
Sir, 
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Sir, the younger brother of Sir George Field= 
ing. I live comfortably and contentedly in 
his houfe; and yet, I could lay a wager, were 
Madam S. M. in my fituation, fhe would be 
fretful and difcontented; but I hall appeal to 
you, Sir, if fhe would have any reafon for 
her difcontent. 

My father, Sir Robert, fent me, when @ 
young man, to the univerfity; but, as I had 
no tafte for ftudy, I fpent moft of my time at 
the billiard table, at cards, in hunting, play- 
ing at golf, or in public diverfions, I was 
more gaily drefled than, any of my compas 
nions, and I united many of the qualities of a 
beau and a buck. During the vacation I refi- 
ded at my father’s houfe; and the elegant and 
expenfive manner in which he lived, increafed 
my turn for pleafure and amufement. 

I was in my twentieth year, when my fa- 
ther, who had fupplied me liberally with mo- 
ney, died, leaving me the fmall patrimony of 
L. 1000. Fifty pounds a-year could not fup- 
port the expence of one who had been in ufe 
to {pend four times that fum. In this fitua- 
tion, it was thought neceflary that I fhould do 
fomething for myfelf. Amidft the various 
{chemes that were propofed, it was determi- 
ned 
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ned that I'fhould become a merchant. My 
brother, Sir George, generoufly difcharged all 
the debts I had contracted; for, notwithftand- 
ing my father’s liberality while he was living, 
I had contracted feveral; and I was bound 
apprehtice to an eminent trader. He was a 
fober induftrious thriving man; but I foon 
found it impoffible to accommodate myfelf to 
his frugal and economical ideas; and my in- 
dination for amufement and pleafure, which 
he ufed to call diffipation and idlenefs, could 
not give way to his habits of induftry and at- 
tention. 

Accordingly, before the term of my ap 
prenticefhip was elapfed, my mafter wrote to 
Sir George, informing him, that I had taken 
up with bad company; that I had neglected 
my bufinefs; that I had not profited by his 
inftructions ; and recommending to him to 
try me in fomething elfe, and, in all events, 
to remove me to fome other place. 

After a good deal of deliberation, it was 
refolved to try to fet me up as a farmer; and 
Ientered upon the management of a confider- 
able farm. But in this bufinefs I found I did 
not fucceed any better than in my former. 
Notwithftanding the good inftructions I recei- 

ved 
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ved at a club of very honeft fellows, at-which 
we met every week to talk about farming and 
improvements, fome how or other, my crops 
never paid for the expence of raifing them; 
and, in a few years, I found that I had im. 
proved. away every fhilling of my capital. Sir 
George then propofed to me, that I fhould 
quit all thoughts of bufinefs, and take up my 
refidence in his houfe; I chearfully accepted 
his propofal, and have lived with him for 
fourteen years paft. 

In his houfe I find every thing provided fae 
me, and I am perfeétly contented, having no- 
thing to care for. Sir George, who is beloved 
and refpected by all the neighbourhood, has 
frequently crowds of company who refort to 
his houfe ; but, as he does not drink himfelf, 
whenever the company wifh to drink a_ little 
more than ufual, he deputes me to act his part 
asa landlord. In that capacity I do not fail 
to puth about the bortle; and I find myfelf ia 
a fituation perfectly to my with. As I ama 
good fhot, I fpend great part of my time. in 
fhooting; and Mr fFofeph, for that is the 
name I go by, is made a welcome gueft at all 
the gentlemen’s houfes in the neighbourhood, 
the more fo, as I feldom make a vifit without 
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carrying along with me fome of the game I 
have killed. I never fail to make one at all 
the fports in the neighbourhood. Ata village- 
wedding I am a confiderable perfonage; and 
there is not a country-girl who does not think 
it an honour to dance with Mr Fofeph. When 
Lady Fielding makes a vifit, I generally attend 
her in the abfence of Sir George. The only 
part of my employment which I[‘find difagree- 
able is, that fometimes, in the winter-even- 
ings, I am fet a reading to my Lady; and, a- 
mong other publications, I have read over to 
her moft of the Mirrors. My Lady likes 
them exceedingly; fo do I too, but not for 
the fame reafons that fhe does; I like them, 
—becaufe they are fhort.—In the courfe of 
this employment, I read S. M.’s letter, and 
have already given you my reafons for being 
much diffatisfied with what fhe writes. 

Ican make no doubt, that, were fhe in my 
fituation, fhe would think fhe had much rea- 
fon to be vexed. She would, perhaps, com- 
plain that her brother was fo rich and fhe fo 
poor; fhe would fay that it was an employ- 
ment below her to act as toaft-mafter to her 
brother’s drunken company; that it was de- 
fpicable to be known only by the name of Mr 
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Fofeph; that fhe could not but confider her. 
felf as in a contemptible fituation, being unfit 
for any employment, or to act any higher part 
than that of afportfman, a dancer at a coun. 
try-wedding, or an humble attendant on my 
Lady Fielding. ButIam of a very different 
opinion. I certainly neither have the fortune, 
nor do I meet with the fame refpeé& that my 
brother Sir George does ;—but what does that 
fignify ?—I eat, drink, and am merry, enjoy 
good health, and good fpirits; and 1 have 
neither the trouble of managing a great elftate, 
nor am I obliged to be circumfpect in my con- 
duét, in order that I may act up, as I hear my 
brother and fome of his friends exprefs it, to 
a certain dignity of charaéter. In a word, I 
am happy enough, and I think Madam S. M. 
might have been fo too, if fhe had hada 
pind. 


Iam, &c, 


JOSEPH FIELDING. 
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The fituation which is defcribed in the a 
bove letter is not, I believe, altogether an un- 
common one. I fhould be very unwilling to 
make Mr Fofeph difpleafed with it; on the 
contrary, I think his chearfulnefs and good 
humour are to be envied. At the fame time, 
without exprefling thofe fentiments which, I 
doubt not, will occur to many of my readers 
upon the perufal of his letter, I cannot but 
obferve, that I have fometimes felt regret, 
that, in certain cireumftances, a more equal 
diftribution of fortune were not made among 
the children of fome great landed proprietors, 
or that care were not taken to moderate their 
education to that ftyle of life in which their 
circumftances are likely to place them. A 
young man who is left a fmall patrimony, 
ought not furely to be accuftomed to habits of 
extravagance and diflipation, but ought to be 
early inured to economy, and be qualified for 
fome bufinefs. Without this (though acci- 
dent fometimes may conduct fuch young men 
to fortune or to eminence) there muft alwavs 
be great danger of their proving unfit for any 
valuable purpofe in life, of their deferving no 
higher appellation than that of Mr Fo/eph. 

A 
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N° 70. SatTurpDay, January 8. 1780, 
Ingentes Dominos, et clare nomina fama 
liluftrique graves nobdilitate domos 

Devita, SENECA. 


N an excurfion I made fome months ago to 
the county of » I paid a vifit to 
Antonio, an old acquaintance of my father’s, 
whom I had known from my infancy. He: 





had been exceedingly attentive to me when @ 
boy ; and, as he was fomething of a fportf- 
man, my guardians often permitted me to acs 
company bim to the field, where, as indeed 
on every occafion, he treated me with the 
eafe and freedom of a companion and an e 
qual. This behaviour, fo different from that 
to which boys are generally accuftomed, while 
it flattered my felf-importance, gave me fo 
much favour and affection for Antonio, that I 
never faw him afterwards without feeling thofe 
agreeable fenfations, which accompany the re- 
collection of that happy period of life, when 
we 
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we catch the pleafures of the moment, equal- 
ly regardlefs of what is paft or to come. 

I had not heard of Antonio for many 
months. When J arrived at the village where: 
he lived, I haftened to. his houfe, without any 
previous inquiry. The countenance of the 
fervant made me fufpect all was not well; and, 
when I entered his apartment, I found him in 
the lait .ftage of adropfy. The fenfations that. 
crouded on my mind at the fqualid and death-- 
like appearance of the good old man, fo dif 
ferent from thofe in.which I was prepared to 
indulge, had almoft overcome me ;. but the 
growing emotion was checked by the counte- 
nance with which he beheld it.. No fooner 
was I feated, than, taking my hand, “* What. 
“a change,” faid he,. with a look of melan- 
choly compofure, “ is here, fince you lait. 
“ faw me ?.—I was two years older than your 
“ father ; had. he been alive, he would have 
“ been feventy-four next Chriftmas.” 

The particulars of the converfation, though. 
they have made a lafting impreflion on my 
mind, would be uninterefting to many of 
my readers; but, as the life of Antonio will 
afford an important leflon to the younger part 
of them, I give the following fhort account of 
Cc 3 ity, 
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it, as the fubject of this and the fubfequent 
paper. 

‘¢ The father of Antonio was one of the firft 
** men of family in Scotland, who had been 
bred to the profeffion of a merchant; in 


- 
- 


- 
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which he was fo fuccefsful, that, about the 
beginning of this century, he had acquired 
the fum of L.20,coo, which was, at that 
time, reckoned no inconfiderable forrune, 
He had two children who furvived him, 
Antonio, and a daughter, Leonora, who was 
“« feveral years younger than her brother. As 
the father had received a liberal edycation, 
he was attentive to beftow the fame benefit 
upon his fon; but, being equally fenfible of 
the advantages of induftry, he was, at the 
‘‘ fame time, determined, that he fhould be 
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educated to fome profeffion or employment, 


- 
-”~ 


Antonio, on his part, feconded his father’s 
“views. His genius was inferior to none of 
** his contemporaries; allowing for fome little 
** excefles, which the livelinefs and pliancy of 
‘his difpofition engaged him in, he exceeded 
*¢ them all in the afliduity of his application; 
*‘ and, as his manners were, at the fame time, 
“* mild 


though he did not reftrain him in his choice. _ 
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mild and fpirited, he was both beloved and 
“ refpeéted by his companions. 

‘* Being arrived at an age which made it 
“ neceflary to regulate his ftudies by the pro- 
« feffion he was to follow, he made choice of 
“that of phyfic, which, including the differ- 
“ent branches of fcience ufnally connected 
« with it, may be faid to embrace the whole 
“ ftudy of Nature: To thefe le applied rae 
“ther as a philofopher than as one who in- 
“tended to be a practitioner in the art; he 
“was, neverthelefs, preparing to take his de- 
“ gree, when the death of his father left him, 
“at the age of twenty, poffefled of a hand- 
« fome fortune. 

“ Antonio continued his ftudies for fome 
“time with his ufual afliduity ; but, finding 
“his income more than fufficient for his 
“wants, he gave up all thoughts of engaging 
“in practice. His houfe became the rendez- 
“vous of his former fchool-companions, 
“many of them the fons of the firft families 
“in the kingdom, who were now entering 
“into life, (I fpeak of a period above fifty 
“ years ago), and who found themfelves flat- 
* tered by thofe engaging manners in the man, 
* which had attached them to the boy. 
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* In confequence of thefe connections, An~ 
“ tonio found himfelf engaged in a line of life 
** to which he had been little accuftomed; but,. 


**as he had mixed the ftudy of polite litera. 


** cure with fcience, and was matter of the ex- 
“ ercifes of dancing, fencing, and riding, he 
** foon acquired that eafe in his addrefs and 
“ converfation which mark the gentleman, 


‘ while they hide the man of learning froma 
“common obferver. His. good nature and. 


2 


benevolence, proceeding from an enlarged: 
‘ and liberal mind, prevented him from view- 
“ing, with too fevere an eye, the occafional 
*¢ excefles of fome of his-companions ; an e- 
“legant tafte, and a found underftanding,, 


~ 


“ prevented him from engaging in them too 
“ deeply.. 

“¢ Antonio’s time was now moftly fpent ae 
“mong the great. He made long and fre-: 
“¢ quent vifits at their feats in the country ;-he- 
‘joined them in excurfions from time to time 
“¢to the different courts on the continent ;: 
‘and, when he was not abroad, he refided* 
«¢ almoft conftantly in London, or the neigh- 
‘* bourhood ;. fo that he became, in a great 
** meafure, a ftranger in his own country. 

s* Among the companions of dutonio were 
** two, 
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* two fons of the Earl of W » who were 
particularly attached to him. ‘Their father 
“was not more envied by the ambitious for 
“the diftinguifhed rank he held in the coun- 
“ cils of his Sovereign, than by the wife and 
“moderate for being father to two of the 
“moft promifing young men of the age. 
“They had been acquainted with Antonio 
“from their infancy. ‘They had grown up 
“ at the fame fchools, and ftudied. under the 
“fame mafters. After an abfence of three’ 
“years, they happened to meet at Venice, 
“where Antonio had the good fortune to ren- 
“der them eifential fervice, in extricating 
“ them from difficulties in which the impetus 
“ofity of the beft-conditioned young men 
“ will fometimes involve them, efpecially in a 
“foreign country. They returned together 
“to Britain. Their father, who knew their 
“former connection with Antonio, and had 
“ heard of their recent obligation to him, ex- 
“ prefled his fenfe of it in very flattering 
“terms, and earneftly withed for an oppor- 
“ tunity to reward it. 

“‘Thave feen few men who were proof a- 
“ gainft the attention of minifters. Though 
“ it does not always gratify, it feldom fails to 
6 excite 
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“ excite three of the moft powerful paffions, 
*« vanity, ambition, and avarice. Antonio, T 
« am afraid, did not form an exception to the 
“rule. Though naturally an economift, his 
© mode of life had confiderably impaired his 
“fortune. He knew this; but he knew not 
** exactly to.what extent. He received gentle 
“< remonftrances on the fubject from fome of 
*¢ his relations in Scotland, who remembered 
“ his virtues. In the letters of his fifter Leo 
“nora, (who ftill retained that affection 
“ and attachment to her brother which his 
6 attention to her, both vefore and after her 
“ father’s death, had impreffled upon her 
“ mind), he perceived an anxiety, for whick 
*¢ he could not otherwife account than front 
‘s her apprehenfions about the fituation of his 
“‘ affairs. The patronage of the Earl of 
“Ww prefented itfelf asa remedy. To 
‘him, therefore, he determined to apply. 
“The intimacy in which he lived with his 
“« fons, the friendly manner in which the Earl 
“‘ himfelf always behaved to him, made this 
“appear an eafy matter to Antonio; but he 
** was unaccuftomed to afk favours even from 
** the great. His fpirit rofe at the confciouf- 
*¢ nefs of their having become neceflary ; and 
6 he 
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“he funk in his own efteem, in being reduced 
* to ufe the language of folicitation for fome- 
* thing like a pecuniary four. After feve- 
“ral fruitlefs attempts, he could bring him- 
“felf no farther than to give a diftant hint 
§ to his companions, the fons of the Earl. It 
‘* was fufficient to them ; and, at the next in- 
“ terview with their father, Antonio received 
“the moft friendly affurances of being foon 
“ provided for in fome way fuited to his tafte 
“ and difpofition. 

‘ Flated with thefe hopes, he returned, af- 
“ter a ten years abfence, to vifit his friends 
“in Scotland, and to examine into the fitua- 
“tion of his affairs. Of the L. 20,000 left 
“by his father, there was little more than 
“ L. 10,000 remaining ; and the half of that 
“fum belonged to his fifter Leonora. The 
“ knowledge of this made no great impreffion 
“ on his mind, as he was certain of being am- 
“ply provided for; meanwhile, he thought 
* it his duty to put his fifter’s fortune in fafe- 
“ty; and, by his whole behaviour to her du- 
“ring a nine months refidence in Scotland, 
“he confirmed that love and affection which 
“his more early conduct had juftly merited.” 
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” P pete returned to London about 
5 the breaking out of the Spanith war 
** in 1739. The parties in the ftate ran high; 
*¢ the minifter was attacked on all fides, ina 
** Janguage fomewhat more decent than what 
** is in ufe among the patriots of the prefent 
*¢ day, though it was not, on that account, 
* lefs poignant and fevere. Antonio’s patron, 
the Earl of W » took part with the 
“¢ minifter, and both he ‘and his fons, who 
** were by this time in parliament, feemed fo 
- much occupied with the affairs of the pu- 
*¢ blic, that 4ntonio was unwilling to difturb 
*¢ them with any private application for him- 
« felf, until the ferment was fomewhat fubii- 
‘ded. Inthe mean time, he continued his 
* ufual mode of life; and, though he could 
“¢ not help obferving, that many of the great 
«* men with whom he had been accuftomed to 
'  converfe on the moft eafy and familiar 
** terms, began to treat him with a forbidding 
“ceremony, more difgufting to a mind of 
“ fenfibility 
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* fenfibility than downright infolence, {till 
‘the confcioufnefs of his fituation prevented 
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« him from renouncing a fociety in which the 
“ fecret admonitions of his heart frequently 
“told him he could not continue, without 
“ forfeiting the ftrongeft fupport of virtue 
“ and honour, a proper refpett for himfelf. 

“© Sir Robert Walpole was at laft obliged to 


‘#yefign, and along with him a few of his 


“ friends who were moft obnoxious to the 
“ leaders of the fuccefsful party. The Earl 
“of W was not of the number; he 
« ftill preferved his place in the cabinet; and 
* the new and the old minifters having adjuft- 





“ed their different pretenfions, a calm tran- 
" quillity fucceeded, as the lefs powerful and 
“ difappointed patriots, rendered fufpicious 
“by the defection of their principal leaders, 
“ could not at once connect themfelves into a 
“ formidable oppofition. 

** Antonio thought this a proper time to re- 
“ new his application. That delicacy which’ 
“made him formerly fhrink at the idea of 
“ afking a pecuniary: favour, was now no 
“more ; his growing neceffities, and the ha- 
* bits of fubmiffion they produced, had blunt- 
“ed the fine feelings of independence; and 
Vout. Il. Dd ‘he 
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“‘he could now, though unnoticed, dance 
*© attendance at the levees of the great, like 
** one who had never felt himfelf their equal. 
** Fortunately there foon happened a vacancy 
** in an office in the department.of the Earl of 
“WW » Which was every way fuited to 
“© Antonio. He modeftly reminded the Earl 
“* of his former promifes ; and, having made 





‘ 


na 


the firft application, his requeft was inftant- 
*‘ly granted. At that moment Lord C—, 
who was fuppofed to be Prime Minifter, 
arrived to afk the office for the fon of a 
butcher in Kent, who was returning officer 


£ 
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in a borough where there was a contefted 
election. The Earl of W told the 
minifter, that he had juft now promifed it 
to that gentleman, pointing to Antonio. The 
minifter had frequently feen Antonio, and 
was not unacquainted with his character; 
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«¢ —congratulated him with much feeming 


«*cordiality; and, turning to the Earl of 





sc JV. » paid him many compliments on 
s¢ his beftowing the office upon one of fo dif- 
s¢tinguifhed merit: ‘ That confideration,” 
added he, ** can-compenfate for the difap- 
** pointment I feel in not having obtained ft 
6§ for the perfon I mentioned to your Lord- 

** thip.” 
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“fhip.” Antonio was too well acquainted 
“ with the language of the court not to un- 
“ derftand the tendency of all this. The Earl 
of W. immediately obferved, that, to 
“ oblige his Lordthip, he had no doubt An- 
“ tonio would readily give up the promife. 
“ This was inftantly done ; and thefe-two no- 
“ble perfons vied with each other in their 
“ offers of fervice; he was given to under- 
“ ftand, that the firft opportunity fhould be 





“taken to provide for him in a manner ex- 
“ ceeding his withes. 

“ Though Antonio was not, upon the whole, 
* very well pleafed with this incident, he en- 
* deavoured to comfort himfelf with reflect- 
“ing, that he had now acquired a right of 
“ going directly to the minifter, which was fo 
“much the more agreeable, as he plainly 
“perceived that the fons of the Earl of 
“Ww 





—, though they ftill behaved to him 


. “with more eafe and attention than many o- 


“thers of his former companions, would, 
* like the reft, foon be eftranged from him- 
* Atfchool, at college, on their travels, and 
** even.for fome time after their return, their 
* purfuits were the fame. Whether it was 
“ infiruction or entertainment, they were mu- 


Dd2 “ tually 
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“ tually affifting to each other, - and they 
“* found “Antonio to be in every thing their e- 
“ qual, perhaps in fome things their fuperior. 
** The fcene was now changed. In the midft 
‘of their family and relations, poffeffed of 
“the adventitious, though dazzling qualities 
* of rank and fortune, the real merit of An- 


‘* tonio was hardly perceived. They now’ 


** found him to be in fome things their infe- 
“rior, This alone would have, in time, put 
‘‘ an end to their intimacy, unlefs, like many 
*‘ others, he would have contented himfelf 
“ with acting the part of an umble attendant, 
‘** Having once opened to their views the ca- 
‘“‘ reer of ambition, and the profpect of rifing 
‘* in the ftate, they eftimated their friendthips 
‘* by the extent of their political influence. 
‘* Virtue and merit were now out of the que- 
* ftion, or were at beft but fecondary confi- 
‘‘ derations. Former fervices, compared to 
«‘ the objects in which they were now engaged, 
** funk to nothing ; at the fame time, a con- 
** {cioufnefs of duty led them to behave civil- 
“ly to a man they had once efteemed, and 
“‘ who had done nothing to forfeit their good 
*‘ opinion. Perhaps, even, if applied to in a 
** fortunate moment, when impelled by a fud- 
“ den 
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den emanation of half-extinguifhed virtue, 
“ they might have exerted themfelves to ferve 
“him; but thefe exertions would not have 
been of long continuance; they would foon 
* have been fmothered by cold political pru- 
* dence, 

* After two years folicitation, during which 
“his patrons fometimes cajoled him with 
* promifes, and, at others, hardly deigns 
“ed to take notice of his requeft, Antonie 
“ gave up all hopes of fuccefs. His fortune 
“ was now totally gone. His friends in S:ote 
“ land had frequently informed him of this; 
“but he continued to folicit and to receive 
“fmall fums of money from time to time, 
“ which he was in hopes of being foon able to 
“repay. Thefe hopes being extinguifhed, he 
“ could not afk for more. He had alfo con- 
* tracted feveral debts to the different tradef- 
“men he employed. He frankly told them 
“ his fituation ;. but they remembered the li- 
* berality of his conduct and behaviour in the 
“days of his profperity, and would not ufe 
* the barbarous right of imprifonment to ins 
“ creafe his calamities. 

“The accumulated diftrefs to which 4nto- 
“ nio was now expofed, was more than he 

Dd 3 *€ could 
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*©could bear. After combating fome time 
‘with the agitation of his mind, : he was feis 
** zed with a flow fever, attended with a de- 
‘‘lirium, which made it neceffary to acquaint 
** his friends. His fifter Leonora haftened to 
«his relief. At the end of fome weeks, his 
* health was fo far re-eftablifhed, that fhe 
** ventured to propofe his undertaking a jour- 
** ney to Scotland, to which he at laft confent- 
** ed, but not without reluctance. 

“He learned, by degrees, that the money 
*‘ he received for the laft two years he refided 
*¢ in London, had come from Leonora ; that the 
** had paidall his debts there, and, with thé 
** {mall remains of her fortune, had purcha- 
“fed an annuity of L.150 for his and her 
*‘ own life. In a fhort time, they retired to 
*¢ a village in the county of 
** from my father’s refidence, who had been 


» not far 





** an early acquaintance of Antonio’s. My fa- 
' ther joined his endeavours to thofe of Leo- 
*¢ nora to recover him from that depreffion of 
“ fpirits into which his misfortunes, and the 
* reflection on his paft conduct, had thrown 
“him. They atlaft fucceeded; and faw him, 
“ with pleafure, regain thofe mild and enga- 
** ging manners which they had formerly ad- 
* mired. 
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‘mired. But his fpirit and vivacity could 


“not be reftored. He feemed to engage in 
“the ufual paftimes and occupations of a 
“ country-life, rather with patience than fa. 
“ tisfaction, and to /uffer fociety as a duty 
*‘ which he owed to a fifter who had prefer- 
“ ved him, and-to thofe friends who fhewed 
* fo much folicitude for his happinefs, rathey 
* than to enjoy it as a fource of pleafure and 
“ entertainment to himfelf, If ever he was 
“ animated, it was in the company of a few 
“ young men who looked to him for inftruc- 
tion, He entertained them, not with mur- 
* murings againft the world, or complaints of 
“ the injuftice or depravity of mankind. His 
* pictures of fociety were flattering and agree- 
* able, as giving the moft extenfive fcope for 
“the exercife of the active virtues. “ My 
** young friends,” he was wont to fay, “ car- 
* ry with you into the world a fpirit of inde- 
“ pendence, and a proper refpect for your- 
“felves. Thefe are the guardians of virtue. 
** No man can truft to others for his fupport, 
*“ or forfeit his own good opinion with impu- 
“nity. Extravagant defires and ill-founded 
‘* hopes pave the way for difappointment, and 
** difpofe us to cover our own errors with the 

* unjuft 
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* unjuft accufation of others. Society is fup- 
** ported by a reciprocation of good offices ; 
** and, though virtue and humanity will give, 
* juftice cannot demand, afavour, withouta 
“‘ recompence. Warm and generous friend- 
‘* fhips are fometimes, nay, 1 hope, often, 
*¢ found in the world; but, in thofe changes 
‘and viciflitudes of life which open’ new 
“ views, and form new conneétions, the old 
** are apt to be weakened or forgotten. Fa- 
“ mily and domeftic friendfhips,” would he 
add, with a figh, “ will generally be found 
** the moft lafting and fincere ; but here, my 
*€ friends, you will think me prejudiced; you 
* all know my obligations to Leonora.” 

“© Antonio and Leonora’ are now no more}; 
“ he died a few days after my laft vifit. His 
“ fifter he had buried about a twelvemonth 
* before; and I have often heard him men- 
“ tion, with a kind of melancholy fatisfaction, 
*‘ that, to her other diftrefles, there had not 
“been added the regret of being left behind. 


© him.” 
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Sunt lacryma rerum, et mentem mortalia tan- 
gunt. Vire. 


HE confideration of death has been al- 
ways made ufe of by the moralift and 
the divine as a powerful incentive to virtue 
and to piety. From the uncertainty of life, 
they have endeavoured to fink the eftimation 
of its pleafures, and, if they could not ftrip 
the feduétions of vice of their prefent enjoy- 
ment, at leaft, to load them with the fear of 
their end. 
Voluptuaries, on the other hand, have, from 
a fimilar reflection, endeavoured to enhance 
the value, and perfuade to the enjoyment of: 
temporal delights. ‘They have advifed us to 
pluck the rofes which would otherwife foon 
wither of themfelves, to feize the moments 
which we could not long command, and, fince 
time was unavoidably fleeting, to crown its 
flight with joy. 
Of neither of thefe perfuafives, whether of 
the 
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the moral or the licentious, the fevere or the 
gay, have the effects been great. Life muft 
neceflarily confift of active fcenes, which ex- 
clude from its general tenor the leifure of me 
ditation, and the influence of thought. The 
fchemes of the bufy will not be checked: by 
the uncertainty of their event, nor the amufe- 
ments of the diffipated be either controlled or 
endeared by the fhortnefs of their duration, 
Even the cell of the Anchorite, and the cloi- 
fter of the Monk, have their bufinefs and 
their pleafures; for ftudy may become bufi- 
nefs, and abftraction pleafure, when they en- 
gage the mind, and occupy the time. A man 
may even enjoy the prefent, and forget the 
future, at the very moment in which he is 
writing of the infignificancy of the former, 
and the importance of the latter. 

It were eafy to fhow the wifdom and benig- 
nity of Providence, Providence ever wife and 
benign, in this particular of our conititution; 
but it would be trite to repeat arguments too 
obvious not to have been often obferved, and 
too juft not to have been always allowed. 

But, though neither the fituation of the 
world, nor the formation of our minds, al- 
low the thoughts of futurity or death a con- 
ftant 
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ftant or prevailing effect upon our lives, they 
may, furely, fometimes, not unfeafonably, 
prefs upon our imagination; even exclufive of 
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their moral or religious ufe, there is a fympa- 
thetic enjoyment which often makes it not on- 
ly better, but more delightful, to go to the houfe 
of mourning than to the houfe of feafting. 

Perhaps I felt it fo, when, but a few days 
fince, I attended the funeral of a young lady, 
who was torn, in the bloom of youth and 
beauty, from the arms of a father, who doted 
on her, of a family by whom fhe was adored; 
I think I would not have exchanged my feel- 
ings at the time, for all the mirth which gaie- 
ty could infpire, or all the pleafure which 
luxury could bettow. 

Maria was in her twentieth year. To the 
beauty of her form, and excellence of her na- 
tural difpofition, a parent equally indulgent 
and attentive had done the fulleft juftice. To 
accomplith her perfon, and to cultivate her 
mind, every endeavour had been ufed; and 
they had been attended with that fuccefs which 
they commonly meet with, when not prevent- 
ed by miftaken fondnefs or untimely vanity. 
Few young ladies have attracted more admira- 
tion; none ever felt it lefs: With all. the 
charms 
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charms of beauty, and the polith of educa. 
tion, the plaineft:were not lefs affected, nor 
the moft ignorant lefs affuming. She died 


when every tongue was eloquent of her vir. 


tues, when every hope was ripening to reward 
them. 

It is by fuch private and domeftic diftreffes, 
that the fofter emotions of the heart are moft 
ftrongly excited. The fall of more important 
perfonages is commonly diftant from our ob- 
fervation; but, even where it happens under 
our more immediate notice, there is a mixture 
of other feelings by which our compaffion is 
weakened. The eminently great, or exten- 
fively ufeful, leave behind them a train of in- 
terrupted views, and difappointed expectations, 
by which the diftrefs is complicated beyond 
the fimplicity of pity. But the death of one 
who, like Maria, was to fhed the influence 
of her virtues over the age of a father and the 
childhood of her fifters, prefents to us aNittle 
view of family-affliction, which every eye can 
perceive, and every heart can feel. On fcenes 
of public forrow and national regret, we gaze 
as upon thofe gallery-pictures which ftrike us 
with wonder and admiration; domeftic cala- 
mity is like the miniature of a friend, which 
we 
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we wear in our bofoms, and keep for fecret 


, looks and folitary enjoyment. 


The laft time I faw Maria was in the midft 
of a crouded affembly of the fafhionable and 
the gay, where fhe fixed all eyes by the grace 
fulnefs of her motion and the native dignity 
of her mein; yet fo tempered was that fupe- 
riority which they conferred with gentlenefs 
and modefty, that not a murmur was heard, 
either from the rivalfhip of beauty, or the en- 
vy of homelinefs. From that fcene the tran- 
fition was fo violent to the hearfe and the pall, 
the grave and the fod, that once or twice my 
imagination turned rebel to my fenfes: I be- 
held the objects around me as the painting of 
adream, and thought of Maria as living ftill. 

Iwas foon, however, recalled to the fad 
reality. The figure of her father bending o- 
yer the grave of his darling child ; the filent 
fuffering compofure in which his countenance 
was fixed; the tears of his attendants, whofe 
grief was light and capable of tears; thefe 
gave me back the truth, and reminded me 
that I fhould fee her no more. There was a 
flow of forrow with which I fuffered myfelf 
to be borne along, with a melancholy kind of 
indulgence; but, when her father dropped 
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the cord with which he had helped to lay his 
Maria in the earth, its found on the coffin 
chilled my heart, and horror for a moment 
took place of pity ! 

“It was but for a moment.—He looked eae 
gerly into the grave; made one involuntary 
motion to ftop the afliftants who were throws 
ing the earth into it; then fuddenly recolleé&- 
ing himfelf, clafped his hands together, threw 
up his eyes to heaven; and then firft I fawa 
few tears drop from them. I gave language 
to allthis. It fpoke a leffon of faith, and 
piety, and refignation. I went away forrow- 
ful, but my forrow was neither ungentle nor 
unmanly ; caft on this world a glance rather 
of pity than of enmity; on the next, a look 
of humblenefs and hope ! 

Such, Iam perfuaded, will commonly be 
the effe& of fcenes like that 1 have defcribed, 
on minds neither frigid nor unthinking; for, 
of feelings like thefe, the gloom of the afcetie 
is as little fufceptible as the levity of the gid- 
dy. There needs a certain pliancy of mind, 


which fociety alone can give, though its vices 
often deftroy, to render us capable of that 
gentle melancholy which makes forrow plea- 


fant, and affliction ufeful, 
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It is not from a melancholy of this fort, 
that men are prompted to the cold unfruitfut 
virtues of monkith folitude. Thefe are often: 
the effects rather of paflion fecluded than re- 
prefled, rather of temptation avoided than o- 
vercome. The crucifix and the rofary, the 
death's head and the bones, if cuftom has not 
made them indifferent, will rather chill defire 
than excite virtue; but, amidft the warmth 
of focial affeftion, and of. focial fympathy, 
the heart will feel the weaknefs, and enjoy the 
duties of humanity. 

Perhaps it will be faid, that fuch fituations, 
and fuch reflections as the foregoing, will on- 
ly affect minds already too tender, and be dif- 
regarded by thofe who need the leflons they 
impart. But this, 1 apprehend, is to allow 
too much to the force of habit, and the refift- 
ance of prejudice. I will not pretend to af- 
fert, that rooted principles, and long-efta- 
blithed conduct, are fuddenly to be changed 
by the effects of fituation, or the eloquence 
of fentiment; but, if it be granted that fuch 
change ever took place, who fhall determine 
by what imperceptible motive, or accidental 
impreffion, it was firft begun? And, even 
if the influence of fuch a call to thought can 
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only fmother, in its birth, one allurement to 
evil, or confirm one wavering purpofe to vir- 
tue, I fhall not have unjuftly commended that 
occafional indulgence of penfivenefs and for- 
row, which will thus be rendered not only 
one of the refinements, .but one of the ims 
provements of life, 
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N° 73. Tourspay,. January'18. 1780% 
‘HE effay.contained in. this and the fol- 
lowing number, was fome time ago re 
ceived from. a gentleman of diftinguifhed: 
name.in the literary world. 


To the Auruor of the Mirror, 


S 1 R, 

N the courfe of liis various inquiries into: 

human nature, your illuftrious kinfman 
the Spectator. did not overlook Dream- 
ING; on which he has given us many inge- 
nious and ufeful obfervations. Having all my 
life been a great. dreamer of dreams, | alfo 
have made fome remarks upon that mytte- 
rious phenomenon, which, | flauer my/elf,, 
may be acceptable to the Author of the Mir- 
ROR, as I believe fome of them are new, and 
not unworthy of notice. 

I thall not take up much of your time with 
the opinions of the ancients, in regard to the 
immediate caule of dreaming. Epicurus fane 
Ee 3 cied,, 
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cied, that an infinite multitude of fubtle imae 
ges, fome flowing from bodies, fome formed 
of their own accord, and others made up of 
different things, varioufly combined, were 
continually moving up and down in the air a+ 
bout us; and that thefe images, being of ex- 
treme finenefs, penetrate our bodies; and, 
ftriking upon the mind, give rife to that mode 
of perception which we call imagination, and 
to which he refers the origin, both of our 
waking thoughts and of our dreams. Ari- 
Jlotle feems to think, that every object of out- 
ward fenfe makes upon the human foul, or 
upon fome other part of our frame, a certain 
impreflion, which remains for fome time after 
the object that made it is gone, and which be- 
ing afterwards recognifed by the mind in fleep, 
gives rife to thofe vifions that then prefent 
themfelves. Thefe opinions, if one were to 
examine them, would be found either to a- 
mount to nothing that can be underftood, or 
to afcribe to human though: a fort of material 
nature, which is perfectly inconceivable. 
Neither fhall I trouble you with enumera- 
ting five different fpecies of dreams acknow- 
ledged by fome of the ancients, and particu- 
larly deferibed by Macrobius, Dreams are, 


indeed, 
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indeed, of different forts and characters; but 
I fee no reafon why they may not be divided 
into five hundred claffes, as well as into five. 
My own remarks I fhall fet down without me- 
thod, and in the order in which they occur to 
me. 

Though fome of our dreams are exceeding- 
ly wild and extravagant, others are more re- 
gular, and more like real life. When the 
mind is at eafe, and the body in health, we 
are apt to dream of our ordinary bufinefs.. 
The paflions, too, which occupy the mind 
when awake, and the objects and caufes of 
thofe paflions, are apt to recur in fleep, tho’, 
for the moft part, under fome difguife; ac- 
companied with painful circumftances when 
we are in trouble, and with more pleafing i- 
deas when we are happy. To this the poets 
attend; and, in defcribing the dreams of their 
heroes and heroines, are careful to give them 
a refemblance to their real fortune. Dido, 
when forfaken by neas, dreams that fhe is 
going a long journey alone, and feeking her 
Tyrians in a defert land ; 


—— —-—— longam incomitata videtur 
Ire viam, Tyrio/que deferta querere terra. 


Thus 
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Thus uniting, as it were, in one image, the 


two paflions that ingrofled her through the 
day, love to her people, and a fenfe of -her 
forlorn condition. Zl ., feparated for ever 
from her friend, drearis of being again happy 


in his company; but the next moment, fays: 


fhe,, 


————=—— Methinks we wandering go 
Through dreary waftes, and weep each other’s: 
woe, 


Where round fome mouldering tower. pale ivy; — 


_ creeps, 
And low-brow’d rocks hang nodding o’er the: 
deeps : 
Sudden you mount, you beckon from the fkies;; 
Clouds interpofe, waves roar, and winds arife, 


On thefe occafions, the poet will not defcribe 
a dream exaétly like the real circumftances of 
the dreamer; he makes it only a fort of dark 
allegorical fimilitude: And this. we approve 
of, becaufe we know that it is according to 
nature. For a-reafon to be given. in the fe» 
quel, it will appear to be mercifully ordered 
by Providence, that our dreams fhould thus 
differ from our waking thoughts: And, from 
wiiat. we know of the influence of our paflions 
upon 
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upon the general tenor of our thinking, we 
need not wonder, that there fhould be, not- 
withftanding, fome analogy between them. It 
is this mixture of refemblance and diverfity, 
that makes fome of our dreams allegorical, 
But, when that happens, an attentive obfer- 
ver, who is free from fuperftition, will find, 
that they allude not to what is future, but to 
what is prefens or _paft, unlefs where we have 
been anticipating fome future event; in which 
cafe our dreams. may poffibly refemble our 
conjectures. Now, if our conjectures be right, 
and if our dreams refemble them, it may hap- 
pen that there fhall be a likenefs between a 
certain dream and a future occurrence: But, 
in this, there is nothing more fupernatural, 
than that I fhould dream to-night of what I 
have been employed in to-day; for this is nor 
thing more than a particular train of thought, 
impreffed upon us in fleep, by a certain pre- 
vious train of thought, into which reafon and 
experience had led us when awake. For ex. 
ample, When I fee a man diflipating his for- 
tune by debauchery, I may, with reafon, ap- 
prehend, that difeafe and poverty will foon 
overtake him. If this conjecture trouble me 
im the day-time, it may alfo recur in fleep, ac- 
companied 
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companied with fome vifionary circumftances; 
and I fhall dream, perhaps, that I fee him im 
rags and mifery. Suppofe this really to hap- 
pen foon after, what opinion am I to entertain 
concerning my dream? Surely T have no 
more reafon to confider it as prophetical, than 
I have to look upon the conjecture which gave 
rife to it as the effect of infpiration. 

Some of our dreams bear little or no ree 
femblance to any thing that ever before oc- 
curred to our fenfes or fancy. But this is not 
common, except in bad health. It holds true 
in general, that dreams are an intimation, 
though often a very extravagant one, of rea- 
lity. 

There are people who obferve, that one 
particular dream frequently returns upon 
them. Socrates,-in the Phado of Plato, tells 


his friend, that he had all his life been haunt 


ed with a vifion of this kind, in which one 
feemed to fay to him, that he ought to ftudy 
mufic. If this repetition of dreams be the ef- 
fect of habit, which is not unlikely, we may 
from it learn the expediency of concealing 
fuch as are difagreeable, and banifhing them 
from our thoughts as foon as we can. In- 
deed, it is a vulgar obfervation, that they 
who 
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who never fpeak of dreams are not often trous 
bled with them. 

Intemperance of every kind, in eating or 
drinking, in fieep or watching, in reft or ex- 
ercife, tends to make dreams difagreeable; 
and, therefore, one end of dreaming may be, 
to recummend fobriety and moderation. For 
the time we may employ in fleep bears a great’ 
proportion to the whole of human life; and, 
if there be any expedient for rendering that 
portion of our time agreeable, it is furely 
worth while to put it in prattice. Habits of ~ 
virtue and fobernefs, the repreffion of turbu- 
lent defires, and the indulgence of pious, fo- 
cial, and chearful difpofitions, are, for the 
moft part, effectual in giving that lightnefs to 
the animal fpirits, and that calm temperature 
‘othe blood, which promote thoughts plea- 
furable through the day, and fweet flumber 
and eafy dreams by night. 

The ancients thought, that morning-dreams 
come neareft the truth. In the morning, ne 
doubt; the perfpiration and digeftion conti- 
nued through the night will make the fto- 
mach, and the whole frame of the body, 
more compofed and cool, than when we go 
to 
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to fleep: And hence, perhaps, it is not abs 
furd to fay, that dreams may be more regular 
then, and more like real life. But, if we 
have paffed the earlier hours of the morning 
without fleep, and fall a dozing about the 
time we ufually rife, our dreams are feldom 
agreeable, and our flumber is rather ftupify- 
ing than falutary ; whence we may, perhaps, 
infer, that it is the intention of Nature, that 
we fhould rife early, and at a ftated hour. 
As agreeable thoughts accompany good 
health ; as violent paflions, and even phrenfy; 
are the attendants of certain difeafes ; as dull- 
nefs and confufion of thought may be occa» 
fioned by a loaded ftomach ; and, as the fwal- 
lowing of much ftrong liquor produces a tem- 
porary madnefs;——as our thoughts, I fay, 
when we are awake, are fo much determined 
by our bodily habit, it is no wonder that they 
fhould be ftill more liable to fuch influence 
when we are afleep. Accordingly, certain 
dreams do, for the moft part, accompany cer- 
tain pofitions and ftates of the body. When 
our breathing is in any degree interrupted, by 
our head falling awray, by the bed-clothes 
prefling on our mouth and noftrils, or by any 
internal 
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internal diforder, we are apt to dream of go- 
ing, with great unecafinefs, through narrow 
paflages, where we are in danger of fuffoca- 
tion. When the ftate of the ftomach and 
bowels occafions any convulfive motion in the 
jaws, a thing not uncommon in fleep, and 
which frequently produces a ftrong compref- 
fion and grinding of the teeth, we are apt to 
dream that our teeth are loofe, or falling out, 
or that our mouth is full of pins, or of fome- 
thing very difagreeable. In cold weather, 
too, when by any accident we throw afide the 
bed-clothes, we fometimes dream of going 
naked. Of all thefe facts I have often had ex- 
perience; and, if the thing could be accurate- 
ly attended to, I make no doubt but many of 
our dreams might be accounted for in the fame 
manner: and, therefore, when we have an 
uncommon dream, we ought not to look for- 
ward with apprehenfion, as if it were to be the 
fore-runner of calamity; but rather back- 
ward, to fee whether we can difcover its caufe, 
and whether, from fuch a difcovery, we may 
not learn fomething that may be profitable to 
health. 

In fome conftitutions, certain dreams do ge- 
nerally go before, or accompany the begin- 
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nings of certain difeafes. When, for example, 
there is any tendency to fever, we are apt to 
dream of performing, with great labour, fome 
work, we know not precifely what, in which 
we never make any progrefs. This imagina- 
tion will occur in fleep, even while one has no 
means of obferving, when awake, any fymp- 
tom that could lead one to fufpeét one’s health 
to be in danger; and, when it does occur, 
may it not give warning to make fome change 
in the ordinary regimen, to eat or drink lefs 
than ufual, or have recourfe to fome of thofe . 
other methods whereby acute diftempers are 
prevented ? In general, when one is haunted 
more than ufual with difagreeable dreams, it 
may, I think, be taken as a fign, that fome- 
thing is wrong in the conflitution ; and, there- 
fore, that temperance, fafling, or exercife, 
may be requifite to avert the impending evil. 
And thefe are remedies which one may have 
recourfe to; and, in regard to which, one 
may venture to make a few experiments, 


in almoft any circumftances. Agreeable 
dreams I would take for the figns of health, 
and accordingly confider them as good, and 
not evil. 


If 
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If you approve of thefe remarks, you fhall 
have more on the fame fubject in a few days 
from 


bs 


Yours, &c. 
INSOMNIOSUS. 
Ff2 N° #4, 














SATURDAY, January 22. 1780. 





N74. 
To the AuTHor of the Mrrror. 


SR, 

N my laft, I hinted that dreams may be 
ufeful as phyfical admonitions. What if 

f fhould go a ftep further, and fay, that 
they may be ferviceable as means of our mo- 
ral improvement? I will not affirm, how- 
ever, as fome have done, that, by them, we 
may make a more accurate difcovery of our 
temper and ruling paffions, than by obferving 
what paffes in our minds when awake: For, 
in fleep, we are very incompetent judges of 
ourfelves, and of every thing elfe; and one 
will dream of committing crimes with little 
remorfe, which, if awake, one could not think 
of without horror, But, as many of our paf- 
fions are inflamed ‘or allayed by the tempera 
ture of the body, this, I think, may be faid 
with truth, that, by attending to what paffes 
in fleep, we may fometimes difcern what paf- 
fions are predominant, and, confequently, re- 
ceive 
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N° 74. 
ceive fome ufeful cautions for the ‘regulation 
of them. A man dreams, for example, that 
he is in a violent anger, and that he ftrikes a 
blow, which knocks a perfon down, and kills 
him. He awakes in horror at the thought of 
what he has done, and of the punifhment he 
thinks he has reafon to apprehend; and 
while, after a moment’s recollection, he re- 
joices to find that it is but a dream, he will 
alfo be inclinable to fori refolutions againft 
violent anger, left it fhould one time or other 
hurry him on to a real perpetration of a like 
nature. If we ever derive this advantage from 
a dream, we cannot pronounce it ufelefs. And 
this, or a fimilar advantage, may fometimes 
be derived from dreaming. For why may we 
not in this way reap improvement from a fic- 
tion of our own fancy, as well as froma novel, 
or a fable of Aufop? 

One of the fineft moral tales I ever read, is 


an account of adream in the Tat Ler, which, 


though it has every appearance of a real 
dream, comprehends a moral fo fublime and 
fo interefting, that I queftion whether any 
man who attends to it can ever forget it; and, 
if he remembers, whether he can ever ceafle to 
be the better for it. ApDbDISON is the author 
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of the paper; and I fhall give the ftory in his 
own elegant words. 
‘*T was once,” faysthe TaTter, in ae 
** sonies of grief that are unutterable, and in 
* fo great a diftraction of mind, that I thought 
“ myfelf even out of the poffibility of recei- 
*‘ ving comfort. The occafion was as fol- 
‘© lows: When I was a youth, in a part of the 
** army which was then quartered at Dover, 
“1 fell in love with an agreeable young wo- 
** man, of a good family in thofe parts, and 
* had the fatisfaction of feeing my addreffes 
*< kindly received, which occafioned the per- 
** plexity I am going to relate.» We were, in 
“a calnrevening, diverting ourfelves on the 
** top of the cliff with the profpect of the fea; 
** and trifling away the time in fuch little fond- 
“* nefles as are moft ridiculous.to people in 
“¢ bufinefs, and moft agreeabie to thofe in love. 
“In the midit of thefe our innocent endear. 
** ments, fhe fnatched a paper of verfes out of 
“my hand, and ran away with them. I was 
“ following her; when, on a fudden, the 
“* sround, though at a confiderable diftance 
‘¢ from the verge of the precipice, funk under 
“her, and threw her down, from fo prodi- 
“ gious an height, upon fuch a range of rocks, 
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* as would have dafhed her into ten thoufand 
*‘ pieces, had her body been made of ada» 


*“mant. It is much eafier for my reader to 


*¢ imagine my ftate of mind upon fuch an oc~ 
* cafion, than for me to exprefs it. I faid 
“to myfelf, it is not in the power of Heaven 
*‘to relieve me—when I awaked, equally 
“tranfported and aftonifhed, to fee myfelf 
*¢ drawn out of an affliction, which, the very 
« inoment before, appeared to be altogether 
inextricable.” 

What fable of Zfop, nay, of Homer, or 
of Virgil, conveys fo finea moral! Yet moft 
people have, if 1 miftake not, met with fuch 
deliverances by means of adream. And fuch 
a deliverance will every good man meet with 
at laft, when he is taken away from the evils 
of life, and awakes in the regions of everlaft- 
ing light and peace; looking back upon the 
world and all its troubles, with a furprife 
and a fatisfaction, fimilar in kind, though in- 
comparably higher in degree, to that which 
we now feel, when we efcape from a terrify- 
ing dream, and open our eyes upon the fweet 
ferenity of a fummer-morning. Let us not 
defpife inftruétion, how mean foever the ve- 
hicle may be that brings it. Even if it be a 


dream, 
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dream, let us learn to profit by it. For, whe» 
ther afleep or awake, we are equally the 
eare of Providence; and neither a dream, 
nor a walking thought, can occur to us, withs 
out the permiflion of him in whom we live, 
and move, and have our being. 

Some men dream more, and others lefs; 
and fome, perhaps, though thefe are few, 
none at all, This cannot be fully accounts 
ed for, from the different degrees of health 
which different men enjoy, nor from their 
different ways of life; though thefe, and 
the like peculiarities, may no doubt have fome 
influence. Perfons who think much, and 
take little bodily exercife, will perhaps be 
found to be the greateft dreamers 3 efpecially, 
if their imagination be active, and their ner- 
vous fyftem very fenfible ; which laft is too 
common an infirmity among men of learning. 
The fleep of the labouring man is fweet and 
found ; and his dreams he rarely remembers: 
for the faculties of his mind are not much em- 
ployed, his nerves are flrong, and the {phere 
of his imagination is narrow. As Nature 
docs nothing in vain, is it not probable, that, 
to the conftitutions of fome people, dreaming 
may be more neceffary, as a mental recreation, 
than 
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than to thofe of others? To meditate conti- 
nually on one fet of objeéts, is detrimental to 
health, and even to reafon; and, when one 
is oppreffed with low fpirits, which often pro- 
ceed from this very caufe, the phyfician never 
fails to recommend amufements, company, 
travelling, fea-voyages, and other expedients, 
for leading the mind out of its old gloomy 
track, refrefhing it with new ideas, and for- 
cing it to exert itfelf with unufual energy, and 
in a new dire¢tion. 


Go, foft enthufiaft, quit the cyprefs groves, 

Nor to the rivulet’s lonely moanings tune 

Your fad complaint. Go, feek the chearful 
haunts 

Of men, and mingle with the buftling croud. 

Lay fchemes for wealth, or power, or fame, the 
with 

Of nobler minds, and pufh them night and days 

Or join the caravan, in queft of fcenes 

New to the eye, and fhifting every hour, 

Beyond the Alps, beyond the Appenines. 

Or, more adventurous, rufh into the field 

Where war grows hot, and raging through the 
tky 

The lofty trumpet {wells the maddening foul ; 

And 
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And in the hardy camp, and toilfome march, 
Forget all fofter, and lefs manly cares. 
ARMSTRONG. 


Men, therefore, who think more than o- 
thers, may have more need than others have, 
of that amufement and variety which is pro- 
duced by dreaming. Certainit is, that dreams 
are often a relief to thofe who are in perplex 
ity, or who have long been ruminating upon 
difagreeable objects, or upon any one fet of 
ideas which they cannot eafily get rid of. Nor 
is it neceflary, in order to effect this, thata 
dream fhould in itfelf be pleafing. Scenes of 
difficulty, and even of danger, are, as we have 
feen, recommended to the patient opprefled 
with melancholy ; and, if a dream -thall only 
give a new impulfe, even for a fhort time, to 
the minds of thofe perfons of whom I now 
fpeak, it may do them an important fervice, 
however difagreeable in itfelf. Seldom, in- 
deed, are they happy in their dreams, whofe 
faculties are worn out with much thinking. 

Dreams depend in part on the ftate of the 
air. That which has power over the paf- 
fions, may reafonably be prefumed to have 
power over the thoughts of men. For the 
thoughts 
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thoughts that occur to a mind actuated by 
any paflion, are always congenial to that paf- 
fion, and tend to encourage it. Now, moft 
people know by experience, how effectual, in 
producing joy and hope, are pure ikies and 
funfhine, and that a long continuance of dark 
weather brings on folicitude and melancholy. 
This is particularly the cafe with thofe per- 
fons, whofe nervous fyftem has been weaken- 
ed ‘by a fedentary life and much thinking; 
and they, as I hinted formerly, are moft fub- 
ject to troublefome dreams. If the external 
air can affect the motions of fo heavy a fub- 
ftance as mercury, in the tube of the barome- 
ter, we need not wonder, that it fhould affect 
thofe finer liquids, that circulate through the 
human body. And if our paflions and 
thoughts, when we are awake, may be vari- 


oufly modified by the confiftency, defect, or 








redundance of thefe liquids, and by the ftate 
of the tubes through which they circulate, 
need we wonder, that the fame thing fhould 
happen in fleep, when our ideas, difengaged 
from the controul of reafon, may be fuppofed 
to be more obfequious to material impulfe? 
When the air is loaded with grofs vapour, 
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dreams are generally difagreeable to perfons 
of a delicate conftitution. 

If then our thoughts in fleep may receive 
form and colour from fo many circumftances; 
from the general ftate of our health, from the 
prefent ftate of the ftomach and fluids, from 
the temperature of the air, from the pofition 
of external objects in contact with our body, 
and from the tenor of our thoughts through 
the day *; fhall we be furprifed at the varie 
ty of our dreams? and when any uncommon 
or difagreeable dream occurs, is it not more 
rational to refer it to one or other of thefe 
caufes, than to terrify ourfelves with a foolith 
conceit, that it is fupernatural, and betokens 
calamity? How often, during the day, do 
thoughts arife, which we cannot account for, 
as uncommon perhaps, and incongruous, 4s 
thofe which compofe our dreams! Once, af- 
ter riding thirty miles in a very high wind, I 
remember to have pafled a night of dreams 
that were beyond defcription terrible ; info- 
much that I at laft found it expedient to keep 
myfelf awake, that I might no more be tor- 
mented with them. Had I been fuperftitious, 


* See Number 73. 
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I fhould have thought that fome difafter was 
impending. But it occurred to me, that the 






tempeftuous weather I had encountered the 
preceding day might be the occafion of all 
thofe horrors ;. and I have fince, in fome me- 
dical author, met with a remark to juftify the 
fonjecture. A very flight caufe may check 
that infenfible perfpiration which is fo necef- 


fary to health; and when this happens, we 
; cannot expect that our dreams fhould be fo 
: eafy as at other times. Let no one, then, be 
' alarmed at an uncommon dream. It is pro- 
bably nothing more than a fymptom of a tri- 
, fling bodily diforder: and, if fo, it has no 
: thing more to do with futurity, nor is one 


whit more fupernatural, than.a cut finger, or 
a pang of the toothach. 

Concerning the opinion, which fome have 
entertained, of our dreams being fuggefted by 
I invifible beings, I fhall only fay, that I think 
it very improbable. For, firft, I fee no rea 
fon for believing, that the Deity would em- 
ploy “ millions of fpiritual creatures” in fuch 
an office as that of fuggefting our ordinary 
dreams. Secondly, I cannot conceive how 
thofe creatures fhould be affected, in fuch an 
Qperation, by the external air, or by the {tate 
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of our health, which are known to have great | 
influence on our thoughts, both in fleep, and | 
when we are awake. And, thirdly, from § 
what we know of the rapidity of our faney 
when awake, we need not fuppofe any foreign 
impulfe neceflary to produce the various ape 
pearances of dreaming; as the foul feemsite 
poliels in herfelf powers fufficient for that 
purpofe. Madnefs, melancholy, and many 
other difeafes, give an extravagance to the 
thoughts of waking men, equal, or even fu 
perior, to what happens in fleep. If the a 
gency of unfeen beings is not fuppofed to pro- 
duce the firft, why thould we have recourfe | 
to it, in order to account for the laft? But? 


it is urged, that in fleep the foul is paffive, 7 


and is haunted by vifions, which fhe would 
gladly get rid of, if fhe could, And it may 
be urged-in anfwer, for it is no lefs true, 
that perfons afflicted with anxiety and melane 
choly, too often find, to their fad experience, 
that their foul is almoft equally paflive, when 
they are awake 5 for that they are, even then, 
haunted with the moft tormenting thoughts, 
from which all their powers of reafon, all the 
exertions of their will, and all the exhorta- 

tions 
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tions of their friends, cannot effectually re~ 
lieve them. 

To conclude: Providence certainly fuper- 
intends the affairs of men; and often, we 
know not how often, interpofes for our pre- 
fervation. It would, therefore, be prefump- 
tuous to affirm, that fupernatural cautions, in 
regard to futurity, are never communicated 
in dreams. ‘Che defign of thefe remarks, is 


» not to contradict any authentic experience, or 


hiftorical faét, but only to thow, that dreams 
may proceed from a variety of caufes that 
have nothing /upernatural in them ; and that, 
though we are not much acquainted with the 
nature of this wonderful mode of perception, 


| we know enough of it to fee, that it is not 


) ufclefs or fuperfluous, but may, on the con- 
» trary, anfwer jome purpofes of great imports 
ance to our welfare, both in foul and body. 


Iam yours, &c. 


INSOMNIOSUS, 


End of the Seconp VoLume. 








